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MEANS 
Is it worth while to leave 
property behind ? 
Does any one consider the 
money he leaves, or the house 
he lives in, or its contents, or his 
farm, or his manufactory, or his yacht, wasted ? 


Does he consider them worthless, and their cost so 
much robbed from the enjoyment he might have had, 


N L) 
because he can’t take them with him ? 
Does he mean to spend every cent he earns, to 


eat and drink it up or consume it in some way, to live so close that there will be just 
enough left to bury him with ? 

Nobody would waste breath arguing such questions. Men love money and the 
things money will buy, not only to use and enjoy, but to leave behind, whether they 
leave anybody to need it or not. 

They not only want to live rich, but to die rich ; and they will worry and skimp 
and toil and intrigue, and wear out their bodies and imperil their souls, to do it. It 
is a great satisfaction not to be empty-handed when the grave closes over one. 
This desire is what has made civilization. | 
Then what difference does it make how one accomplishes it? It is the.end 
that is important, not the means. | 

How can a man say that it is a good thing to leave $5,000 in money or other 
_ property, and in the same breath say that a regular life policy is of no value to him 
because he can never handle a dollar of it himself ? 

He can’t of his own property either. He can’t gloat over his house or furni- 
ture or pictures any more, or drive his fast horses, or sail his yacht, or enjoy his 
dividends, or push his business ; they will be no more to him than the proceeds of a 
life policy, after he is dead. If one sort is worth leaving, why not the other ? 

Is not money paid by an insurance company as valuable as money paid by an 
auctioneer ? 

How can one consider the money invested in a piece of property worth thou- 
sands of dollars as soon as he is gone, “ wasted ”? | 

And is it not better to have the certainty of property, whether one lives or not, 
than the mere chance of having it if one has the luck to live long enough to amass 
it, and has nerve enough to scrimp himself all his life ? 

What nonsense it is to admit that it is a good thing to leave property, and yet 
say it is a waste of money to do it in the easiest possible way, and the only way most 
people can do it at all! 

And yet many a man will think himself able and fortunate if by sharp pinching 
all his life, and going without half the things that make it worth living, he can die 
with $5,000 in money or a house for some one else to enjoy, and consider that it 
pays for all his privations ; and the same man will look you in the eye and say that 
the premiums on a life policy are thrown away, because he will never get any of 
the money himself ! : 

It is the more curious because he could save just as much without pinching 
himself at all to speak of. Suppose a man of thirty wishes to leave $5,000: a life 
policy in THE TRAVELERS will cost just $87.87 a year—less than $1.70 a week. A 
mechanic earning $15 per week could spare it with very little strain, while to feel at 
all sure of saving so much by putting money in the bank he would need to forego 
almost every luxury of life—for of course he doesn’t know how long he will live to 


put it there. 

We have purposely avoided saying anything about men’s duty to their families ; 
or of the endowment plans, by which the money is meant to come back in one’s life, 
time. We have been showing only that if it never does come back till a man is 
dead, it nevertheless does for him just what most men are working hard all their 
lives to do and never succeed in —— ; does it surely, while all other means are 
very far from sure, and, in fact, usually fail ; and does it without hard scrimping, 
while most other means involve sharp depriva tion. 

There is no better bargain in such insurazce than is offered by THE TRAVELERS 
of Hartford. The famous “ Moral: Insure in THE TRAVELERS” applies just as 
emphatically to Life and Endowment Policies as to Accident Policies. Its policies are 

INDEFEASIBLE.—No cause or manner of death is excepted from death after two 
years. 

NON-FORFEITABLE.—Three options are given in case of lapse: Paid-up Term 
Insurance, Paid-up Policy, or Cash Surrender Value. Amounts payable are stated 
on each Policy. 

WorRLD-wIpE.— You don’t have to carry an atlas under one arm and a valendar 
under the other to know whether you are insured under one of THE TRAVELERS’S 
Life Policies at any given time or place. - 

Caso Rate.—We give insurance for what it is worth, not for much more than 
it is worth with a promise to pay back the overcharge some time in the future if 
‘the business will afford it. 

It has $10,382,781.92 of assets; $2,041,210.41 of surplus ; has paid policy- 
holders $16,000,000—over one-tenth of it in 1888 ; and is not oupemaate security 
by any institution in the world. 


STILL AT THE HEAD! 
STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Ineorporated 1819. Charter Perpetual. 


Losses Paid in 7O Years, $63,046,000. 
JANUARY 1, 1889. 


Reserve, Re-Imsurance, 1,906,970.41 
do, Unpaid Losses, (Fire)............ 165,586.32 
| “AS FOLLOWS :-’’ 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage,..................... 43,700.00 
Total Assets,............. $9,780,751.63 


- 
WM. B. CLARK, Vice-President. 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’t See’ys. 


J. GOODNOW, President. 
A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. 


The Attna Insurance Co. was organized 
in 1819, and has grown from a small company — 
to be the leading company of the world. 
With a record of 70 years of successful busi- 
ness, during which time it has paid to the 
public in losses more than $63,000,000 (sixty- 
three millions), having always paid 100 cents 
on the dollar, notwithstanding losses in great 
fires such as Chicago and Boston, which 
seemed to overwhelm the company, always 
coming out unimpaired and stronger than 
ever. o-day the assets of the Company 
represent nearly $10,000,000, securely in- 
vested for the protection of its policy-holders. 
The Company's New York office is at 45 
William St., and is represented by Scott, 
Alexander & Talbot. Also agencies in all 
the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Readers of The Christian Union who 
come to New York to visit the Centennial 
Celebration should not fail to call at the 
office and examine the securities offered for 


investment by the 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE * COMPANY. 


STATEMENT. 
Capital Subscribed, - #$2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in (Cash), ~ - - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 115,444.82 
4,035, 940.25 


Assets, - 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by first mortgages held in trust by the American Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, and further secured by the capital and assets of the company, now exceeding $4,000,000. 


Six Per Gent. Guarantee Farm Mortgages. 


5 and 6 per cent. Savings Bonds, running three months to two years. 


Albion, New York, Six Per Cent. Water Bonds, 


FACTS. | 


Upward of fifty of the most conservative financial institutions and corporations, includ- 
ing trust companies, colleges, and savings banks throughout the Eastern States, are constant 
purchasers of these securities. 

Upward of five thousand investors now hold its securities and are constantly increas- 
ing their investments, and are ready to speak strongly of their character after an experience 
of ten years. 

In its list of six hundred stockholders will be found names of such prominent and finan- 
cial standing as to justify unlimited confidence on the part of the investing public. 

lts managers are men of approved skill and long experience. 

It gives the highest possible rate of interest CONSISTENT WITH ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY. 

It guarantees both principal and interest, and makes the same payable at maturity at 
any of its offices, or at the First National Bank of New York City. 

It makes its securities as safe, convenient, and free from care as Government Bonds. 


REFERENCE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 


OFFICES : 
Philadelphia: cor. 4th and Chestnut Sts. 
London, England. 


New York: 208 Broadway. 
Boston: 117 Devonshire St. 


STABILITY, PROTECTION, EXPERIENCE, 
AND PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE, 
All Combined in the New Policy of the 


OF NEW YORK. 


- +) 1850. 


THIS OLD COMPANY NOW OFFERS TO THE INSURING 


PUBLIC ITS NEW 


SURVIVORSHIP DIVIDEND PLAN, 


WS 


has presented at various times in these columns some of the 
special advantages which belong to its loans. These features 
may be concisely stated as follows : 
1. Unusual fullness of information about the security. 
2. Absolute guarantee of principal and interest. 


3. Not a single Foreclosure. 
4. Yearly examinations of its Loans by a Committee of Investors. 
5. Exhibitions in New York of Farm Products from the sections 


where it makes its Loans. , 
6. Monthly Bulletins giving full information about every mortgage. 


These points are fully elaborated in the circulars, which the Company will be glad 

- to send to any one, together with an Interesting Pamphlet descriptive of the 

eneral development of the great States of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Address for Monthly Bulletin and Pamphlet, 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen’! Eastern Manager, 


191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


= 


ITHRARY SURPRISE. 
$2.50 PER VOL. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


REPRINT. 


5 


POPULAR 


LISH edition, of which the last and twenty- 
fourth volume has just been completed. 

In offering the Encyclopedia at this unpre- 
cedented low price, the publishers have reason 
C. Black of Edinburgh, which edition we are | to believe the opportunity will not be lost by 
reproducing, page for page, map for map, and | the purchasing public. : 
volume for volume. : : The Encyclopedia Britannica is a library in 
The — word begins and ends on any-| itself, and the knowledge of centuries focused. 
It stands ready on the shelves to answer 
Stoddard editions, both of which are printe every subject. It is everything in little. The 


We are publishing a popular reprint of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica at $2.50 per volume. 
This is less than one-third the price of the 
original English Edition, published by A. & 


Which affords all the advantages of Life Insurance during the 
earlier years of life, and at the same time makes a provision for 
old age, as the Policy-holder can surrender his Policy at the end 
of the Survivorship Dividend Period and receive its Full Value 


in Cash—thus combining INVESTMENT and PROTECTION. 
ANY INFORMATION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


JAMES M. McLEAN, -  - President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY, - - Ist Vice-President. | HENRY Y. WEMPLE, - - Secretary, 


from the same original English edition as is 
ours. 

No such book has ever been put upon the 
market, of such size and quality of bind- 
ing, for so low a price. It is a well-known 
fact that it contains the highest character of 
knowledge and literature in the world; writ- 
ten by the most eminent living authors, the 
articles signed by 1,500 eminent specialists 
will form in the aggregate over five-sixths of 
the contents of the work. In fact, it is the 
greatest work of its kind that has ever been 
pnblished in the English language. 

We are reproducing from the latest vol- 
umes issued of the last (ninth) original ENG- 


HENRY B. STOKES, - 2d Vice-President. | §. N. STEBBINS, -- - - Actuary. 


Literary Marvel of the Age. 

One of our chief desires is to obtain as sub- 
scribers all those who ever entertained an 
idea of owning the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
but jhesitated on account of the high price. 
We are now ready to deliver the set complete, 
in twenty-four volumes. A _ correspondent 
writes us: ‘‘ I was glad to see your advertise- 
ment. I knew the Encyclopedia Britannica 
was the BEST, and NOW I consider it the 
CHEAPEST.” Sold only by subscription. 

Call and examine sets, and compare with the 
other editions, all of which are in our office. 
Circulars and sample pages mailed. 


THE HENRY G. ALLLEN COMPANY, Publishers, 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

ag is a long time since the people of this city or 

- of the country have taken so deep an interest in 
any public celebration as in that which will take 
place in this city on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday of next week. Taking advantage of this 
widespread interest in a great historical event, The 
Christian Union sends its readers a forty-page 
paper, and surrenders its columns largely to the 
discussion of public questions. Mr. Park brings 
out interesting facts concerning the religious 
situation one hundred years ago, in the article 
“oA Century Ago in Connecticut ;” a full account 
is given of the Inauguration of 1789, with 
reflections on the events and characters of that 
day; Professor J acobson contributes the first of 
two articles on “ Washington as a Scientific Cen- 
ter; the Hon. Thomas L. James, ex-Postmaster- 
General, arrays the reasons for the adoption 
of “International Penny Postage; Mr. John 
Burroughs gives us, in his characteristic vein, 
some “ Glimpses of Nature.” In The Home will 
be found a delightfully written account of old social 
life by Mrs. Bellamy, under the title “In Tea-Cup 
Time ,” a “Courtship and Wedding of Long Ago ” 
are recalled by extracts from a letter written by a 
venerable man of eighty, in 1828; under the title 
“ True Co-operation ” will be found a description 
of the fifth annual meeting of the Working Girls’ 
Societies in this city. In Our Young Folks Mrs. 
Betts recalls the quaint old text-books of our an- 
cestors under the title “Early School-Books and 
Schools ;” Mary Allaire describes the “School Days 
of Washington ;” Alice Darkin brings before our 
young readers a very interesting procession which 
passed through the streets of New York in July, 
1788 ; “School Life One Hundred Years Ago” 
opens the doors of the old schoolhouse and permits 


the boys and girls of to-day to look in upon their 


predecessors in the early stages of education. 
Francis Galton’s “ Natural Inheritance” and Dr. 
Heywood’s “ Pleas for Progress ” furnish the texts 
- for the leading book notices in Books and Authors. 
None of our readers will overlook Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s striking verses, “ Falkirk: a.p., 
1298,” nor Mrs. Weitzel’s “Star at Dawn,” nor 
Mr. Ballard’s “ Boys will be Boys.” 
* 


* 

Postmaster Henry G. Pearson died at Highwood, 
N. J., on Saturday of last week. His death was 
due to cancer of the stomach, produced undoubtedly 
by the strain of long continued overwork. Mr. 
Pearson was born in this city in 1842, and edu- 
cated in the public schools. He entered the Post- 
Office as a stamper and distributer in 1860. Three 
years later he was discharged because he refused 
to do political work, but his knowledge of the 
department to which he belonged was so great that 
he was shortly reinstated as a matter of necessity. 
He passed successively through the various grades 
of work in the Post-Office until 1873, when he was 
made Superintendent of Mails, and, later in the 
year, Assistant Postmaster-General. In the spring 
of 1881 he succeeded Mr. James as Postmaster, 
having thus passed entirely through the work of the 
office, from one of the lowest to the highest posi- 
tion. So general was the appreciation of his serv- 
ices that his appointment to succeed Mr. James by 
President Garfield was made in obedience togthe 
request of the business men of the city, expressed 
through petitions signed by men of every party and 
in every kind of occupation, the leading bankers, 
the Board of Trade, and many eminent citizens 
joining in this expression of public approval. Mr. 


reappointment by President 
was in deference to the same unanimous expression 
of belief in his eminent fitness for the position 
which he held. To perfect knowledge of the work 
and needs of the Post-Office Mr. Pearson added a 
remarkable executive ability, the utmost integrity, 
and an unbounded zeal for work. Neither the 
hostility of politicians nor the criticisms of those 
who envied or hated him diverted him for a 
moment from the methods which his judgment 
approved ; and the efficiency of the office confirmed 
the soundness of his judgment. He suffered greatly 
from lack of proper appropriations for the office, 
and attempts were made to discredit him with his 
subordinates on the ground of his rigor in exacting 
work. All this time he was using every possible 
means to secure the larger appropriations which would 
have relieved himself and his subordinates of the 
necessity of overwork, but he appealed in vain. A 
Democratic Congress turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties. He illustrated the highest qualities in a 
public servant—the knowledge of an expert, admi- 
rable ability, and incorruptible integrity. — 
* | 
* 

For the death of this so faithful a servant of the 
public, under the almost tragic circumstances which 
produced it, the United States Government, and 
therefore the people of the United States, are re- 
sponsible. We have already recited the facts; we 
repeat them, because until the public conscience is 
aroused to the wrong-doing of which the public is 
made, by its inertia, an accomplice, that wrong- 
doing will continue. ‘The pathos of Mr. Pearson’s 
last words ought to stir the heart of every man who 
has in him any manly capacity to abhor that which 
is evil: “I have spent my life fighting the spoils 
system, and it grieves me to know that those for 
whom I have fought have misunderstood me.” He 
was refused by a Democratic Congress adequate 
appropriations for his work, was compelled to 
choose between overworking both himself and his 
subordinates and allowing the public ‘interests to 
suffer and the public service to be disregarded, ag- 
gravated his disease by continuous and uninterrupted 
labors, by which he hoped to make up for the de- 
ficiency in the income of his office due to politicians’ 
parsimonious in their provision for public service, 
that they might be lavish in their provisions for 
party success. When the present Administration 
came into power, death had already fastened upon 
him. A chivalrous, not to say an honorable, em- 
ployer would have recognized the debt due to such 
a servant for such a self-sacrificing service ; we—for 
the people of the United States are responsible for 
the actions of their public representatives—have 
allowed him to be displaced without even a recogni- 
tion of his fidelity, to suffer under the unjust odium, 
among such of his employees as did not comprehend 


his situation, of being a hard task-master, though he - 


never tasked any one as hard as he tasked himself, 
and died with, as his last words, a pathetic protest 
against the ill-treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected by a spoils system as cruel and inhuman to 
faithful public servants as it is rapacious in its per- 
sonal greed and coolly indifferent or undisguisedly 
treacherous to public interests. 

* * 

* 

Presidual Harrison is in an exceptionally favor- 
able position to make certain changes which will 
greatly diminish the burdens of his position, and 
which will be extremely grateful to his successors. 
With the immense growth of the country and the 
extreme ease of communication between the most 
distant parts, the position of the President as the 
servant of the people, subject to the call of every 
citizen, has become almost intolerable. 


The White 


eens is the focal point of a movement of oouiie 
tion which turns what ought to be essentially a 
private dwelling into the most exposed public build- 
ing in the country. The President’s time and 
strength are overtaxed by innumerable delegations 
and countless persons who wish to see the Chief 
Magistrate, not for any serious purpose, but simply 
to look in his face or shake his hand. No man can 
be at the beck and call of over sixty millions of 
citizens and not waste a vast amount of physical 
and mental force. The mere act of hand-shaking 
indulged in by the hour becomes physical torture, 
and the President’s time is consumed by an army 
of sight-seers pouring in a steady stream through 
the White House. It requires some courage for a 
President to curtail public access to his person and 
his residence, but Mr. Harrison is in a position 
where he can afford to make that sacrifice better 
than most of his predecessors. It is stated, and we 
hope on good authority, that he proposes removing 
the business offices from the White House into the 
State Department, and so separating from his_pri- 
vate life that vast tide of public business which 
threatens to submerge and obliterate his domestic 
life. If the President decides to take this action, 
we are confident that it will command the cordial 


assent of the people at large. 


* 


A similar stand might easily be taken by the 
President with regard to office-seekers. The country 
is disgusted with the spectacle of officious and vulgar 
self-seeking witnessed in Washington wheneyer a 
new administration goes into power. It already per- 
ceives the absurdity of subjecting the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Nation to the humiliation of hearing the 
claims of rival candidates for small offices in remote 
parts of the country, and of surrendering time and 
strength to matters which ought to be purely mat- 
ters of detail. It is said that Mr. Harrison finds 
this burden so onerous that he chafes under it. Why 
should he not throw it down altogether? It ought 
to be no part of his function to decide these petty 
details of administration. He has but to resolutely 
close the door of the White House to all such appli- 
cations and they will come to a speedy end. Let 
it be understood that the President of the United 
States has other and more important matters to 
attend to, and that he is inaccessible to office-seekers 
and to delegations of their friends, and the country 
will be rid of this sorry and undignified spectacle. 
If we must go on with the present unbusiness-like 
lack of system in our civil service, let the President 
delegate the hearing of contested claims and the 
settlement of the rights of claimants for office to 
recognized officials, and let them relieve him of this 
onerous burden. It has been said recently by more 
than one public man that the offices cost the 
parties a great deal more than they pay in the way 
of political support. Dissatisfaction, resentment, 
and contention invariably follow the distribution of 
the spoils. If the politicians were far-sighted, they 
would themselves see the enormous political advan- 
tage of taking the great mass of offices out of the 
political arena and separating them entirely from 
changes of administration. So long, however, as 
they fail to recognize this evident advantage, the 
President can only protect himself by taking the 
courageous and dignified course of refusing to lend 
himself for such a purpose. 

* 


* 
At noon exactly on Monday 40,000 would-be 
settlers poured over the boundaries of Oklahoma, 
the “ beautiful land ” of the Chickasaws, and rushed 
in fierce rivalry into the territory to seize desirable 
homesteads. No stranger scene has ever been seen 
in this or any land. For many days thousands 
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of camp fires have been glowing by night along the | 


lines guarded by United States troops, long trains of 
emigrant wagons or “ prairie schooners ”’ have been 
moving slowly toward the coveted land, hundreds 
of heavily laden cars have been standing in readi- 
ness for the signal, and race horses have been sold 
for enormous prices whose owners on Monday rode 
all day at full speed into the territory. It is esti- 
mated that on an average there will be five claimants 
for every claim. Instances of fighting and murder 
have already been reported. The crowd was a motley 
one; honest settlers, adventurers, thieves, gamblers, 
land-sharks, “town-site” companies, and speculators, 
all seem to have rushed with one accord to the sup- 
posed “El Dorado.” The result will naturally 
be a rich harvest of personal quarrels, lawsuits, 
and disputed titles, a great band of disappointed 
and reckless men with exhausted resources, a brief 
era of wild speculation, and a final awakening to 
the fact that in Oklahoma, as elsewhere, the virgin 
soil must be tilled before the expected riches can be 
gathered. One cannot but sympathize in this 


struggle with the “old boomers” who have waited 


so long and striven, though illegally, so persistently 
to enter claims. They will now find their enemies 
to be, not the United States troops, but the specula- 
tors; not the law, but the greed of unprincipled 
men. There seems to be serious danger that the 
mass of disappointed ones will overflow into the 
Cherokee strip in such numbers as to make their 
removal a matter of great difficulty. It seems 
strange that in a Nation which has reached so high 
a degree of civilization as this, no better way of dis- 
tributing land to settlers could be devised than this 
mad scramble and wild rush, by which disorder, 


fraud, and bloodshed are almost positively invited. 


* * 


The election in Massachusetts on Monday, to 
which all eyes were turned, resulted in the defeat 
of the Prohibitory Amendment by a vote of 
88,000 to 132,000. In the city of Boston the vote 
stood: Yes, 11,000; No, 31,000. In Worcester, 
Yes, 3,600; No, 5,400. In Springfield, Yes, 1,700; 
No, 2,600. Even the no-license towns, with the 
single exception of Somerville, cast overwhelming 
majorities against the amendment. The vote of 
Cambridge is typical. In this city, which for two 
years has voted no-license and in which local pro- 
hibition is admitted by all to have been strictly 
enforced, the vote stood, Yes, 1,983; No, 4,611. 
This brings out what has for some time been evi- 
dent, that the defeat of the Amendment in no way 
indicated that a majority of the people justify the 
toleration of the saloon. In one respect there was 
a marked advance over most previous prohibition 
campaigns. The question was not whether the 
saloons could be closed, but whether the people of 
one district could close the saloons of another. The 
decisive argument was that presented with so much 
force by Professor Thayer and Colonel Higginson, 
of Cambridge, and incorporated in the protest of 


eight of the most prominent clergy men of the State 


against constitutional prohibition. As there ex- 
pressed, “To exchange the present right of each 
city and town to vote no-license, and where the vote 
is for license to regulate the license under the respect- 
ive acts of the Legislature, for the chance of enfore- 
ing absolute prohibition everywhere in the Common- 
wealth, irrespective of local sentiment,’ seemed 
“more likely to result in greater freedom than in 
greater restriction in the sale of intoxicating liquor.” 
Many, too, voted against constitutional prohibition 
because they believed that the necessity of submitting 
the question of license or no-license every year to 
the voters of the State, instead of being an evil, as 
Senator Hoar thought, was the most effective means 
of educating the temperance sentiment of the peo- 
ple. The whole campaign which has just been 
passed through did result in such education. The 
argument of the revenue which high license 
affords was scarcely heard. As never before, the 
thoughts of the people were turned to the moral 


side of the question, and the belief was implanted 
in nearly every one’s mind that the only matter to 
be considered was the best means of restricting the 
evil. The mere fact that, in spite of the division of 
the temperance forces in manufacturing towns like 
Fall River and Lowell and Lynn, more than forty 
per cent. of the voters voted in favor of consti- 
tutional prohibition, shows that there is to-day in 
Massachusetts a sentiment in favor of the suppres- 
sion of the saloon which, when expressed by the 
enactment and enforcement of local option regula- 
tions, promises in the near future the practical ex- 


termination of the evil. 


* 
* 


At this writing there are some indications that 
the moral sentiment of New York State has at last 
reached the New York Legislature ; that the legis- 
lators have heard from their constituencies, and that 
the Yates bill, which prohibits the use of machinery 
in the prisons, and aims to relegate prisoners to road- 
making and stone-breaking, going backward a hun- 
dred years toward barbarism, will be defeated, and 
the Fassett bill will be passed. This bill permits 
the court to use the indeterminate sentence for all 
felonies in the ease of prisoners over sixteen years 
of age, and constitutes a Board to discharge the 
prisoners on satisfactory evidence of their reform. 
It classifies all prisoners in three grades, according 
to the evidence they afford of being hopeful subjects 
of reformatory influences. The labor of the first 
grade is to be adapted especially to industrial train- 
ing for future usefulness in life ; of the second grade 
to immediate productiveness and the acquisition of 
capacity for self-support ; of the third grade solely 
to the production of the greatest amount of and 
value of salable products. The contract system, 
already abolished by popular vote, is not reinstated : 
the Superintendent is allowed to employ either the 
piece-price plan or the State-account plan, in his 
discretion ; and provision is made for reducing the 
possible interference with the productions of labor 
outside the prisons to the least possible amount. In 
short, the bill appears, from the abstracts we have 
seen of it, to embody, in practicable forms, the more 
fundamental of those principles with which we may 
assume the readers of The Christian Union to be 
familiar, because they have been so long and so per- 
sistently urged in our columns. We are very glad 
to read in the letter of the generally well-informed 
“Tribune’s” Albany correspondent that there is 
a reasonable prospect that the Republicans will 
adopt this measure and carry it through at an early 
day. | 

The annual battle against the union of Church 
and State in New York State is being fought 
before the Legislature. A bill has been introduced 
providing for appropriations of public money to the 
School of the Sheltering Arms of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and to the schools maintained by 
the New York (Roman) Catholic Protectory. The 
Sheltering Arms requests that the institution shall 
not be made a beneficiary of the State, and it is not 
uncharitable to say that its name was introduced to 
give colorable pretext for the appropriation to the 


Catholic Protectory. This Protectory has two thou 


sand waifs committed to its care, besides five hun- 


dred orphans, and it claims the support of the State 


because it is making provision for these waifs, and 
because donations of public moneys are made to the 
Five Points House of Industry, The Children’s Aid 
Society, and some other organizations which it is 
claimed are essentially Protestant. This claim we 
believe is correct. These institutions are in so far 
Protestant that they are under the control, for the 
most part, of communicants in the Protestant 
churches, receive their inspiration, and such support 
as comes from voluntary donors, from Protestants, 
and employ in their schools the Bible as the basis 
of such moral and religious teaching as is afforded. 
They are not, however, ecclesiastical institutions, 
and, if we understand their constitution aright, there 


is nothing to prevent the co-operation of Roman 
Catholics in the management of these institutions. | 
At all events, two wrongs do not make aright. If 
the State is giving public moneys to Protestant in- 
stitutions, the remedy is not in a demand for other 
public moneys for Roman Catholic institutions. For 
ourselves, we believe that we shall never be rid of 
this battle until we adopt the fundamental principle 
that no schools shall be supported, in whole or in 
part, by the State, except such as are under the con- 


trol of the people of the State. 


* * 
* 


The New York Sabbath Committee have sent 
out a petition, already unanimously signed, request- 
ing— 

‘“* That, except in cases of necessity, the conductors, drivers, 
and other employees of your roads be given one day’s rest in 
every seven, and that this rest be so distributed as to secure 
to every man the half of every Sunday or the whole of every 
alternate Sunday.”’ 


This petition is addressed to the officers and di- 
rectors of the street railroad companies of New 
York—whether city or State we are not clear. It 
is wise to give this direction to the petition in the 
first instance, but it ought not to stop here. If the 
corporations do not regard it, we hope that the politi- 
cians will address themselves to the Legislature. 
A Sabbath-lover, who desires to secure even a part 
of the Sabbath for his church or his family, has 

no chance to secure it, single-handed, against a 
Sabbath-disregarding corporation ; and if the offi- 
cers and directors cannot be induced to make the 
provision asked for in this petition, we hope that 
the Legislature will be asked to interfere in behalf 
of the overworked men. Their law limiting the 
hours of labor has been successfully enforced ; a law 
similarly limiting the days of labor would be equally 


capable of enforcement. 


* * 
* 


There have been two by-elections in England 
during the past week which have been the centers 
of no small political interest. ‘The succession to 
Mr. Bright’s seat in Birmingham had become, 
before the death of that statesman, a matter of dis- 
pute between the Conservatives and the Liberal- 
Unionists. Since the alliance of these two sections 
there has been a general understanding that when- 
ever a seat occupied by a Liberal-Unionist becomes 
vacant it shall be filled by a member of the same 
party, and whenever a Conservative seat becomes 
vacant it shall be filled by a Conservative. The 
Conservatives declare, however, that there was a 
special understanding with regard to Birmingham, 
by which Lord Randolph Churchill was to be in- 
vited to succeed Mr. Bright. The Liberal-Unionists 
repudiated any such understanding, and nominated 
Mr. Albert Bright, the son of the great statesman, 
Lord Randolph Churchill having been forced out of 
the field. Mr. Bright was elected by a majority of 
3,000, greatly to the disappointment of the Liberals, 
who had hoped to secure a large reduction of the 
Conservative vote. This Conservative victory in 
Birmingham is interpreted as the personal triumph 
of Mr. Chamberlain, whom the Tories accuse of 
keeping Lord Churchill out and putting Mr. Bright 
in. The Liberal defeat at Birmingham has been 
more than balanced, however, by the result of the 
election at Rochester, where the Liberals have 
gained a seat ; securing a majority of 75 as against 
the Conservative majority of 249 at the last elec-— 
tion. This is a much more tangible gain than a 
reduction. of the Tory majority at Birmingham 
would have been, and the Liberals are correspond- 
ingly elated. 

* * 

After two weeks of intensely anxious waiting, 
the friends of the 700 persons who were on board 
the “ Danmark ”’ have received news of their safety. 
As we suggested as probable last week, they were 
taken by the vessel that rescued them, the “ Mis- 
souri,” to the nearest land, the Azores, where half 
were left, while the other half continued with the 
“ Missouri,” and have just arrived at Philadelphia. 
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{t will be remembered that the ill-fated “ Danmark”’ 
was seen in a helpless and abandoned condition on 
April 8 by the Inman line “ City of Chester.” Her 
disaster happened, it seems, four days before. The 
shaft suddenly broke, and simultaneously a steam- 
pipe burst in the engine-room, killing the engineer 
on the spot. With this one exception no lives were 
lost. The ship, which was an old one newly refitted 
with machinery, was helpless in the heavy sea run- 
ning at the time. Fortunately, the “ Missouri ” 
soon met the disabled ship, took her in tow for two 
days, and then, when she seemed sinking, trans- 
ferred passengers and crew to her own decks. Half 
of those who were rescued were sent from the 
Azores to Lisbon by another steamer, while half 
continued with the “Missouri.” The relief and 
joy among the many relatives and friends of the 
immigrants are described as extremely touching. 
Though all probabilities pointed to the likelihood 
of the wrecked people having been rescued, yet the 
long suspense was beginning to arouse fear that the 
“ Danmark ” might be added to the list of “ total 
losses’’ whose passengers and crews have perished 
without a sign. 

The whole course of recent events in Germany 
indicates the strength of the reactionary movement 
which we believe to be equally unfortunate for Ger- 
many and for Europe. Only those who have been 
in Germany of late can understand the strength of 
the military feeling and its blighting power in 
many directions. It is not only checking the de- 
velopment of the higher intellectual life of Ger- 
many, as we have indicated, but it is infusing a very 
dangerous spirit among the people at large. No 
country since the fall of Rome has been so thor- 
oughly disciplined and so admirably equipped for 
war as the Germany of to-day. The attitude of 
the leaders of the German State toward the rest of 
Europe to-day is that of men who regard prepara- 
tion for war as the one supreme duty of the State, 
and who spend their time studying the means of 
making themselves victors in a struggle to which 
they look forward, not with aversion, but with a 
good deal of avidity. In the German military 
schools one of the principal lines of study is the 
working out of plans and schemes for the invasion 
of the different countries of Europe, these plans 
being often suggested by the pupils, worked over 
with the teachers, and afterward submitted for crit- 
icism to military officials. It is easy to see what 
such an education and training leads to. Itis said, 
for instance, that Von Moltke has no less than eleven 
elaborate and thoroughly worked out plans for the 
invasion of England. All this inordinate and Op- 
pressive military development is inimical to the 
best interests of Germany and to the highest interests 
of civilization. It means and can mean for Germany 
and for Europe nothing but the development of that 
arrogant spirit of aggression which is the most arid 
and unfertile, if not absolutely dangerous, sentiment 
that can be developed within a nation. “Jingoism ” 
means low and false ideals of national growth ; it 
stands directly in the way of a true civilization. 
How long Germany will persist in this policy, and 
how far the German people will submit to the in- 
troduction of Russian methods of interference and 
repression, are matters of uncertainty. It is safe 
to predict that Germany cannot be permanently 
muzzled. The misfortune of the situation is that 
the animosity of France is so keenly apprehended, 
and the dangers of the situation so widely under- 
stood, that the Government will be able, for a long 
time, probably, to persuade Germany to submit to 
loss of freedom for the sake of self-preservation. 
Things must change, however, after the death of 
Bismarck and Von Moltke. J 


- 

We publish this week the first of two articles by 
Professor Jacobson enumerating the evidences of 
the rapid development and great importance of 
Washington as a scientific center. Those who 


know the National Capital know that its political 


importance is only one of its claims upon the inter- 
est of the country. Socially, Washington has 
become a delightful city ; educationally, it is certain 
to become a great and influential center. Of its 
importance in the scientific work of the country too 
little has been known. The annual session of the 
National Academy of Science which opened in 
Washington last week finds its appropriate home 
in a city full of trained scientists in many different 
departments, and rich in instruments and appli- 
ances of observation and research. This body rep- 
resents the most advanced scientific thought in 
America, inclading as it does nearly all the leading 
scientific men of the country, in every department. 
The papers read at meetings of experts are rarely 
popular in character, and the results of such a 
session as that held in Washington cannot be sum- 
marized to advantage. It is, however, in the 


growth of such cities as Washington in educational 


and scientific importance, and in the prosperity and 
activity of such bodies as the National Academy of 
Science, that the country must look to counterbal- 
ance the tremendous materialistic tendency which 
its great prosperity constantly emphasizes and inten- 
sifies. | | 
| 

GENERAL NeEws.—A general “ tie-up ” of the 
horse-car lines of Minneapolis, Minn., has occa- 
sioned some rioting. The Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has rendered a decision that the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada must conform to the re- 
quirements of the Inter-State Act, and that its grant- 
ing of rebates on freight from points in the United 
States to points in Canada has been contrary to 
law. Discrimination between American shippers 
is not to be tolerated by the American law. It 
is stated that Lord Brownlow will succeed Lord 
Londonderry as Viceroy of Ireland.——tThe great- 
est fire this city has seen for many years was that 
last Friday night by which two grain elevators of 
the New York Central road, a lard refinery, and 
other property was destroyed, the loss being, per- 
haps, $2,500,000. General Boulanger is about 
to leave Belgium for England. The Town Coun- 


cil of Edinburgh has voted the freedom of the city 


to Mr. Parnell. | 


CENTENNIAL QUESTIONS. 


A GREAT ball, a great dinner, one procession 
on the water, two processions on the land, a 
hundred thousand men in line, a million or more of 
men and women looking at them, cannon booming, 
flags flying, military bands playing, church bells 
ringing, even worshipers spectacularly worshiping, 
congratulatory addresses, congratulatory sermons, 
unnumbered myriads reading the accounts of it all 
in the daily and weekly papers—this is what we 
are looking forward to next week. There will be 


writers and orators enough to tell the American 


people what a great nation we are; how we have 
grown from a colony to an empire, from a territory 
of 240,000 square miles to one of 3,000,000 square 


miles ; from a population of four millions to one of - 


over sixty millions; from bankruptcy with an irre- 
deemable paper currency to unparalleled wealth, 
with our national bonds at a premium in the world’s 
markets; what wheat fields we own, what a cotton 
crop, what gold and silver mines ; how many miles 
of railroad, and what thousands of millions of dol- 
lars invested in them; how our churches have 
grown faster than our population, and our school 
system more rapidly than the number of children 
to be educated ; what progress we have made in 
literature, art, music, and the drama ; what colleges 
and universities we possess—how many, and how 
richly endowed ; what battles we have fought and 
victories won—expelling the foreign autocrat from 
the coast, putting down the greatest rebellion against 
the greatest government in the greatest civil war, 
with the greatest armies, the greatest battles, and 
the greatest death-roll history has ever recorded ; 
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and how we have followed it with the greatest era 


of peace and good-will. We do not believe that it 
is necessary for The Christian Union to enter into 
competition with these orators and writers. Their 
combined efforts will suffice, without our aid, to dis- 
abuse the American mind of its characteristic and 
excessive modesty. We turn the thoughts of our 
readers from the past to the future; from congrat- 
ulatory bulletins to marching orders; from work 
achieved to opportunity offered. We are a great 
nation, with a great territory, a great population, a 
great wealth, and great institutions—political, social, 
educational, religious. We have a resplendent his- 
tory and a noble ancestry. But all these combined 
are only a great opportunity, which, rightly used, 
will give us a great future; unrecognized, dis- 
regarded, thrown away, will end in failure and 
wreck as great. 

I. A single post-office in an interior city of 
moderate dimensions does now as large a business 
as the Colonies combined did a little over one hun- 
dred years ago. The Federal office-holders num- 
ber upwards of 110,000. These offices are gifts to 
be bestowed by the victorious party as rewards for 
party service. Nominally, the President and the © 
heads of departments appoint them; really they 
are appointed by the local party leaders. In the city 
of Brooklyn, at this writing, the president of a local 
Republican club is in trouble because the patronage 
has not been distributed satisfactorily. His answer, 
as reported in the daily papers, is that he distrib- 
uted it according to the directions of the “ ward 
bosses.” ‘The New York City Post-Office is taken 
from a tried, proved, and experienced official, and 
given to a political manager. This system of 
wholesale corruption by the Government breeds 
corruption in every branch of the service. Nomi- 
nations to office are too often given, not to the best 
men, but to the men who will pay the best price 
for them. It has been publicly asserted that the 
following is a correct list of prices paid, by contri- 
butions to political funds, for public offices in New 
York City : 


Two Aldermanic candidates at $15 per district for 


Two Assembly candidates at $10 per distriet for 812 
16,240 


Two candidates for Senate or Congress at $25 per elec- 


Four eandidates for judgeships at $10,000 each...... 40,000 
Two candidates for Mayor at $20,000 each........... 40,000 
Two candidates for a county office, such as Sheriff, 

County Clerk, or Registrar, at $10,000....-...... 20,000 
Two candidates for Comptroller at $10,000........... 20,000 
Two candidates for District Attorney at $5,000...... 10,000 


The worst of all ocracies is a plutocracy. A 
people who think they govern themselves, and are 
governed by purchased votes—whether paid for in 
cash or in offices—are the worst-governed people on 
the earth. And still the American conscience makes 
little or no response to appeals against corruption. 
Both parties at the last Presidential election bought 
votes openly. Both parties collected from estima- 
ble, patriotic, Christian citizens sums of money 
notoriously too large for use in legitimate expendi- 
ture. Appeals by the Independent press to these 
contributors to these funds to demand an ac- 
counting have evoked no answer. The politician, 
Tweed-like, asks the Independent press signifi- 
cantly, What are you going to do about it? The 
Christian Union repeats the question to its readers. 
It invites them, after the congratulations of the cen- 
tennial are over, to consider what shall be done to 
restore the simple honesty of the Puritans of New 
England and the planters of Virginia. It is a 
serious question, and deserves, demands, requires, 
serious consideration. 

II. Whether the American people are more or 
less temperate than they were a hundred years ago 
is questioned ; but it is not questioned that the 
liquor traffic is better organized, more powerful, less 
scrupulous, more defiant of the law. Our enemy is 
not saloons, but The Saloon. ‘They are all heads 
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of one hydra. It requires no capital to go into 
the liquor business An‘impecunious man has but to 
find a locality in a drinking neighborhood, and the 
wholesale distiller or brewer will hire the house, fit 
up the shop, stock it, take a chattel mortgage on the 
contents, and take his pay in installments. And 
the barkeeper requires no other business capacity 
than to be a “ good fellow” and to sell only for 
eash. The protests of temperate citizens against the 
license are rarely effectual. If the place is so near 
a schoolhouse that the law prohibits the license, 
more than once the school has been closed, the 
liquor shop opened, and. then the school reopened 
—for there is no law against opening a school near 
a liquor saloon. The liquor traffic, thus concen- 
trated in a few hands, is more potent over legislation 
than churches; controls finances, makes nomina- 
tions, trades candidates against each other. and 
always in the interest of the liquor candidate. The 
saloon and the machine are more than allies; they 
are aliases for the same personality and power. 
“Of the 1,007 primaries and conventions of all 
parties,” Professor Bryce tells us, “held in New 
York City preparatory to the elections of 1884, 633 
took place in liquor saloons.” Our fathers drank 
more New England rum than we do ; but the clergy- 
man and the school-teacher had more influence in 
politics than the venders of New England rum. The 
liquor-seller has gotten hold of the ship’s rudder. 
_ What are we going to do about it ? 

III. Poverty has increased as rapidly as wealth 
in the United States. There are more millionaires, 
but also more paupers ; more brown-stone fronts, but 
more tenements ; more mansions, but more hovels. 
If the average wages of the wage-earner are better, 
relatively to the cost of living, in the United States 
than in the Old World—and even this is denied by 
some careful students of labor statistics—there are 
wage-earners in the States whose pittance is as mis- 
erably small. No city in the world crowds so many 
people into so few square feet of territory as the 
city of New York. Not in Glasgow or Edinburgh 
is family life more impossible than in some of the 
wards of our metropolis. ‘The host of unemployed 
grows yearly larger. The paupers and criminals 
increase in numbers faster than the population ; it 
is at least doubtful whether the churches or the 
prisons are filled up more rapidly. The gulf be- 
tween rich and poor grows wider and deeper, more 
difficult to fill or even to bridge. Labor is organ- 
izing in great bodies for the purpose of maintaining 
its supposed rights or of making reprisals on capital 
for past infringements. Capital is organizing in 
like combinations for the purpose of defending itself 
against the reprisals, of keeping wages down or 
prices up—and the effect on the wage-earner is the 
same. Skirmishes precede a battle. “A prudent 
man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself; but the 
simple pass on and are punished.” The dangers 
of 1889, involved in the mutual suspicions and 
threatenings of labor and capital, had no existence 
in 1789. What are we going to do about it ? 

IV. In 1789 the highways of the Nation were 


free; in 1889 they are private property. The- 


means of locomotion have been immeasurably im- 
proved ; but they are monopolies. We can talk 
through the telephone a score of miles, by telegraph 
a thousand miles ; but the lightning is the personal 
property of a corporation which charges us what it 
pleases for using the spark. Experts estimate that 
ten cents would pay the cost of transmitting a 
message of ten words to any part of the United 
States. We pay from 25 cents to $1. Quick 
intercommunication, which ought to be the preroga- 
tive of all, is the privilege of the few. A company 
of men who will not fill one parlor can determine 
the amount of anthracite coal to be mined and the 
price to be charged for it or the freight rates for 
wheat from the West to the seaboard, and so the 
price of bread to the consumer and the profits of 
wheat-raising to the farmer. Laws of demand and 
supply regulated market prices in 1789, when every 


man had the same chance over free roads to a free 
market; in 1889 they. are determined by corners 
and combines and trusts and pools. Shall govern- 
ment own the telegraph, the telephone, the railroad ? 
or leave it in private owners’ hands and regulate 
the tariff? or suffer an autocracy of wealth to own 
the nerves and arteries of the Nation and levy its 
tolls on the Nation’s nerve-messages and blood-cur- 
rents? What are we going to do about it ? 

V. In 1789 the religious and educational ques- 
tion was a comparatively simple one. The people 
possessed a substantially common faith. They were 
believers in Protestant Christianity, and desired 
their children educated in that faith. In most of 
the States of the Union the Christian religion was 
explicitly and the Christian Church impliedly rec- 
ognized by law. Population has since then grown 
heterogeneous and faiths diverse. From a State 
without a church we have passed by easy stages 
toward a State without a religion. A powerful 
hierarchy, knowing exactly what it wants and de- 
termined to get it, demands first the exclusion of 
all religious teaching from our public schools be- 
cause otherwise they would be sectarian, and then 
the abolition of the public school system because 
by the abolition of religious teaching the schools 
have become godless. On the other hand, irreligion 
demands the abolition of all Sunday laws, all laws 
against profanity, all oaths and chaplaincies, all 
religious instruction in prisons, reformatories, and 
public schools—in short, all recognition that man is 
anything more than a social animal, or that virtue 
is anything more than a public conveyance, or that 
authority has any higher sanction than the will of the 
majority—that there is in man a law of right and 
wrong, or before man an eternal future, or above 
man a God. The American Republic was founded 
on the Christian religion. What new foundation is 
to be placed beneath it, if its original foundation is 
undermined and taken away ? 

Despotism,”’ says De Tocqueville, ‘* may govern without 
faith, but liberty cannot. Religion is much more necessary 
in the republic which they set forth in glowing colors than 
in the monarchy which they attack ; it is more needed in 
democractic republics than in any others. How is it possible 
that society should escape destruction if the moral tie be 
not strengthened in proportion as the political tie is relaxed ? 
And what can be done with a people who are then our mas- 
ters, if they be not submissive to the Deity ?” 

‘** Suppose,’’ says Professor Bryce, looking in imagination 
at the throngs of eager figures streaming through the streets 
of an American city—*‘ suppose that all these men ceased to 
believe that there was any power above them, any future be- 
fore them, anything in heaven or earth but what their senses 
told them of; suppose that their consciousness of individual 
force and responsibility, already dwarfed by the overwhelm- 
ing power of the multitude, and the fatalistic submission it 
engenders, were further weakened by the feeling that their 
swiftly fleeting life were rounded by a perpetual sleep—would 
the moral code stand unshaken, and with it the reverence for 
law, the sense of duty toward the community, and even 
toward the generations yet to come ? Would men say, ‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’? Or would custom, 
and sympathy, and a perception of the advantages which 
stable government offers to the citizens as a whole, and which 
orderly self-restraint offers to each one, replace supernatural 
sanctions, and hold in check the violence of masses and the 
self-indulgent impulses of the individual ?”’ 

These are fundamental questions, and questions 
which thoughtful men and women will do well to 
reflect upon amidst the unthinking huzzas which 
celebrate the centennial of our Constitution. They 
are not answered by complacent congratulations on 
the size of our country, the greatness of our popu- 
lation, or the rapid increase of our aggregate wealth. 
The Nation was founded upon that faith which De 
Tocqueville recognized as essential to a free Repub- 
lic, and those supernatural sanctions which Pro- 
fessor Bryce recognizes as the only sure protection 
against the despotism of democracy. If this faith 
is lost out of the popular heart, if these sanctions 
are ignored in our educational institutions, we shall 
certainly enter on a new experiment. The issue of 
such an experiment could be awaited only with fore- 
boding. It will be well for us if, amid the Jubilate 
of next week, we take time to resolve that we will 
preserve in the Republic of the future that purity, 
equality, fraternity, and faith which have made 


the past hundred years upon this continent unpar- 
alleled in the history of the human race. 


CENTENNIAL LESSONS. 
T= popular interest in the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Inauguration of Washington in this 
city on the 30th of April, 1789, is even more wide- 
spread than was anticipated, and the preparations 
that have been made to give the celebration brill- 
lancy, variety, and historic fitness promise to be . 
adequate to the occasion. The series of centennial — 
commemorations which began nearly fifteen years 
ago may be said to culminate in the celebration of 
next Tuesday in this city, since that celebration will 
commemorate the organization of the Government 
under the Constitution and the launch of the great 
ship builded through so many years and at such a 
tremendous cost. There will then remain but one 
other event to be recalled in a similar way to com- 
plete the great object lesson which the country has 
been learning: the centenary of the organization of 
the Supreme Court, the last department of the 
Government to be set in operation. It is as object 
lessons that these commemorative observances have 
served their highest ends. For fifteen years, at 
frequent intervals, the American people have had 
spread before them, in a great variety of forms, 
addressed to the eye and the ear, the successive 
steps by which their independence was secured, their 
institutions framed, and their government organ- 
ized. He who has failed to learn much about the 
history of the formative period of the country dur- 
ing the past fifteen years has been obliged to rejeet 
opportunities brought again and again to his very 
door, and to put himself outside the current of 
popular writing and talking. The resources of peri- 
odical literature and of the newspaper press have 
been taxed to collect facts and present them in an 
attractive and dramatic way, for the purpose of re- 
creating the characters and events of a hundred 
years ago. It is not surprising that, contemporane-. 
ous with this popular interest in our history, there 
has been an unusual fertility in historical literature, 
and that scholars and students, leading rather than 
following the popular interest, have bestowed more 
thought than ever before upon the problems and 
achievements which confronted the men of the 
Revolutionary era. 
The importance of this kind of popular educa- 
tion can hardly be overestimated. There is a 
strong tendency to forget the origins of the institu- 
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‘tions under which we live, and so to lose in a large 


measure that interior significance rarely to be dis- 
covered aside from original sources. Among a 
population so heterogeneous as our own and a peo- 
ple so absorbed in the activities of the moment, it 
is of immense importance to keep constantly in 
mind the heroic character of other and more troubled 
times; to recreate constantly an impression of the 
value and sanctity of the political institutions which 
this heroism made possible. It is noticeable, as 
one result of this interest in our earlier history, that 
the War of the Rebellion no longer forms an abrupt 
turning-point, a kind of background beyond which 
popular thought and interest do not penetrate. On 
the contrary, the historical education of our coun- 
try has, in the last fifteen years, gone far to 
restore a true perspective and to remind us that, 
while our institutions were preserved by the struggle 
of a quarter of a century ago, they were created by 
the struggle of a century ago. These object lessons 
have constituted the country a great historical 
school, and have rendered immense service by 
simply reminding us of the moral quality which 
underlies all great political life. They have made 
us recognize anew that the value of an institution 
is to be found in the political character on which it 
rests, and that the great word “character,” which 
Emerson declared to be the only synonym we have 
for freedom and power, is fundamental in political 
life. Institutions are necessarily provisional and 
subject to change ; that which gives permanence to’ 
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government is the political training and character 
behind it. National life is not a thing run in 
molds. It is a flowing stream, a living organism, 
constantly assuming new forms, and modifying the 
forms through which it has already expressed it- 
self. When it becomes stagnant, an arrested de- 
velopment like that of China is the inevitable result. 


It is of the utmost importance in a democracy 


that the people at large should be conscious of their 
historic development and should feel how largely 
the success and safety of their institutions depend 
upon their own character. The loss of the con- 
sciousness of the importance of the national life 
behind institutions imperils institutions and some- 
times destroys them. The forms through which 
liberty is administered among us are immensely 
valuable, but we shali estimate them rightly and 
understand truly the conditions of their preserva- 
tion only as we understand how entirely they rest 
upon ourselves. They are the products of a great 
political life, and can be sustained only by a great 
and noble public life. 7 

_ It has been one of the hopeful indications of re- 
cent years that we have lost so much of the old 
spirit of boasting, and have come to scrutinize and 
criticise ourselves with such keenness. Never be- 
fore in our history has there been anything like such 
thoroughness of examination of our political insti- 
tutions as at present. We have come, politically, 
to the hour of self-consciousness; to the time when 
we are studying ourselves dispassionately to dis- 
cover the sources of our own strength and of our 
- weakness. The result of a wide interest in these 
things will be a rapid multiplication of books dis- 
cussing our political life, and the dissemination of 
a wide interest and intelligence concerning that life. 

The next century will be characterized by clearer 
thought about political subjects than ever before. In 
place of the blind fortune in which we have often 
trusted we must substitute open-eyed intelligence. 
We must see clearly that, no matter what our mate- 
rial resources are, the law which determines the pros- 
perity of nations governs us as absolutely as it 
governs the poorest State; that there is no chance 
or fortune in our growth or our decay; and that, as 
the great achievements of a century ago were won, 
not by any good luck, but in the face of all kinds 
of disadvantage, by a sturdy political integrity and 
courage, so we shall grasp our greatest opportunity 
and fulfill our noblest possibilities only when we 
match that opportunity with an intelligence worthy 
of it, and those possibilities with that strength and 
nobility of character which can turn them into the 
highest and most lasting achievements. 


THE WORSHIP OF SUCCESS. 


HE worship of Success in this country is so well 
established and so widely diffused that most of 
us have forgotten how ugly this modern golden calf 
is, and how ridiculous the crowd of eager adorers 
must appear to the higher intelligences who may be 
looking down upon us. There are some frank and 
entirely demoralized idolaters who declare that 
there is no other god but tnis image of Success 
which they have set up; an image of gold and 
silver and all other precious metals and stuffs— 
as insensate as a Chinese idol, and often quite as 
ugly, could they but see the thing they worship. 
There are others, however, who are not a little 
ashamed of themselves in their moments of right- 
mindedness, and who realize keenly how vulgar and 
repulsive the wild rush for houses and lands and 
money in the bank becomes. These are all good 
things, and things to be earnestly striven for when 
we make them pay tribute to the true God; but 
when we make gods of them, Dagon and J est 
are not meaner and uglier. 

Our idolatry begins early ; we teach-our childien 
at an early age that Success is the end and aim of 
life. ‘These be our gods,” we really say to them 
when we set before them place and power and 


money as the great rewards. Listen to the words 
of eight-tenths of the addresses to children in our 
schools, both religious and secular, and note the 
materialism that mars them all. Mr. J was 


a good boy; he is now arich merchant! Mr. N—— 


was always in his place at the Sunday-school ; he 
is now Governor of the State! How often are 
these merely external rewards held up for emula- 
tion, and nota word said about character, integrity, 
the satisfactions of a genuine life! It is high time 
to stop holding up money, position, and power as 
the rewards of honest and faithful living ; it is high 
time to teach children that the real rewards of 
right living—the only certain rewards—are eleva- 
tion and nobility of nature, the influence that comes 
from purity of purpose, the peace that comes from 
duty sought and followed with resolute faith. The 


boys in the schools cannot all be Presidents, Gov- 


ernors, or rich men; it is not only demoralizing to 
urge these aims upon them, but it is uttering un- 
truth to promise them as rewards. They can, how- 
ever, all become men of industry, integrity, and 
purity; they can achieve that real success found 
only in character, of which all external successes 
are but the shadows. Teach the children to seek 
first the kingdom of God, and they will achieve 
success as its masters, not as its slaves. | 


THE MEANING OF OUR MATERIALISTIC 
CIVILIZATION. 


RECENT English writer, in an ‘interesting 
essay upon the philosophy of history, excuses 
himself from any consideration of the United States, 
on the ground that its achievements so far have been 
merely material. The United States, he says, have 
contributed little as yet to the spiritual existence of 
mankind. And yet in the same foot-note the writer 
goes on to say that the American can certainly feel 
that to him belongs the future. How a nation which 
has done nothing for civilization in the past can right- 
fully have this superabundant confidence for the 
future, the writer does not attempt to explain. In- 
deed, it would not be surprising if the condradiction 
did not strike him at all. Certainly it is a common 
frame of mind represented by these two statements 
—the feeling that our present achievements are 
noteworthy only on account of their material charac- 
ter, while our future is to be somehow transcend- 
ently glorious. But it seems as if there must be a 
mistake somewhere. Either we have already con- 
tributed something to the spiritual existence of man- 
kind, something which in quality, if not in quantity, 
is superior to the contribution of any other nation, 


something, therefore, which may be a germ for these 


grand future achievements we hear of, or our hope 
for the future is a mere empty boast. And yet, if 
we attempt to show in just what our present spiritual 
contributions consist, we are confessedly at a loss. 
We cannot find any such noteworthy achievements 
as to warrant our expectation of eclipsing the records 
of all other nations of the two hemispheres. Von 
Hartmann is reported to say to Americans who call 
upon him that he has heard of America ; that it is 
the country without theology, philosophy, science, 
letters, or art. The statement is one that could 
come only from the professional pessimist of the 
generation—one who has adopted pessimism as a 
métier. But where shall we find the American 
theology, philosophy, science, or art that shall per- 
suade us of our easy ability to outstrip all other 
nations—of the fact that to us belongs the future ? 
And yet we cannot persuade ourselves that our 
future is to be noteworthy for mere bigness of 
material achievement. Where is the solution of the 
contradiction ? | 
_ Tt eannot be found in any evasion. It must be 
found by looking the situation in the face. The 
old story, that we have been so busy felling forests 
and plowing prairies that we have had no time 
for the spiritual interests, will hardly do. It is an 
admirable statement of the difficulty, not a solution 


of it. What guarantee have we that in time to 
come we shall not be so busy raising wheat, pud 

dling iron, and “selling futures” that we shall stil 
have no time for the ornamental fringes of philosophy 
and art? No: our strength must proceed from 
our weakness if we are to be strong. If the future 
is to belong to us, it must be because the very 
materialism of our civilization is, somehow, in germ 
if not in accomplishment, a higher contribution 
even to the spiritual existence of mankind than 
any yet made. We must grasp the meaning of the 
materialism of our life enough to make it the war- 
rant of hope for the future. We must see that this 
materialism stands for absence of spiritual life only 
as the grain of corn, which falls into the ground 
and dies that it may bring forth fruit, stands for 
the absence of life. 

But do such statements contain more than sensa- 
tional paradox or a cumbrous irony? « Yes; they 
mean that, while in older civilizations the material 
and the spiritual interests have existed side by side, 
in separate realms, no such separation is possi- 
ble in America. Since the materialistic factor in 
life is absolutely indispensable, these statements 
mean that unless our American civilization suc- 
ceeds in organizing the life of the spirit in and 
through material interests and occupations, we 
shall have no life of the spirit at all. The civiliza- 
tions of Europe are essentially aristocratic; they 
are the inheritors of Greek practice and theory, ac- _ 
cording to which the classes that deal with material 
things, with the physical side of life, have no share 
in the higher life. Their function is fulfilled in 
providing a material store. Thereby they free the 
higher class from the necessity of attending to the 
material details of life, and give them the oppor- 
tunity for the free life of leisure. Those, and only 
those, who share in this free life of leisure have part 
in spiritual interests—ip art, science, literature, and 
higher social intercourse. The modern nations of 
Europe do not, indeed, deny the right of those 
occupied with the physical conditions of life to par- 
ticipate in the higher life of culture. These classes 
are welcome to whatever crumbs they can gather ; 
they are even encouraged by certain political rights 
and educational privileges to make themselves 
worthy of sitting at the master’s table. No par- 
ticular individual or set of individuals is by neces- 
sity forced into dealing with material things to the 
exclusion of spiritual interests. But the dualism, 
the distinction between the material and the spirit- 
ual, remains with hardly modified force. Spiritual 
interests are intrusted to special classes; material 
interests to other classes. ‘The life of letters, of 
art, of philosophy, goes on apart from, uncontami- 
nated by, the materialistic side of life. In a cer- 
tain sense, it may be said that it makes no differ- 


- ence how rife, how intense, materialistic conditions 


are. ‘The life of the spirit is a heritage of a dis- 
tinct class, which may be trusted to continue to 
cherish and develop it. 

But no such decision is possible in America. It 
may be the necessity of a society organized upon 
an aristocratic basis that its spiritual interests should 
flourish untouched by material influences. But it 
is equally the necessity of democratic society that its 
life be of one piece ; and that spiritual contributions 
to mankind’s existence be made, if made at all, 
out of the very heart of materialism. Appeals for 
academic influences, fostered by a culture kept free 
from vulgarizing material conditions in order par- 
tially to counteract the influences of materialism, 
are, if they voice the real sentiment of the nation, 
confessions of the failure of democracy as a prin- 
ciple of life. Compromises withthe materialism of 
our civilization, attempts to sweeten it here and 
there with perfumes from some spiritual Araby the 
blest, are futile ; attempts to illumine it here and 
there with softened gleams shut in from cloistered 
cathedrals of the higher life are predestined to 
impotency. If this materialism cannot be made, 
out of its very materialism, to bring forth the life 


a sarily hostile to spiritual interests, are themselves 
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of the spirit, if it cannot be organized so as to em- 
body and express the higher interests, it is a 
failure. For just this.is the burden laid upon us: to 
show that the divorce of the material and the spirit- 
ual sides of life is as narrowing to the latter as it 
is brutalizing to theformer. And it must be shown 
that the divorce is unnecessary ; that material con- 
ditions are capable of giving birth to spiritual 
achievements which are more abiding, more organic, 
as well as more pervasive, than those produced in 
societies organized on a dualistic basis. It is our 
business as a nation to show that material condi- 
tions and circumstances, so far from being neces- 


organs and embodiments of spiritual interests. 
Only because this is so can the future be said to 
belong to the American. 

Consciously to realize this fact would be to deepen 
the significance both of individual and of corporate 
life in countless ways. It would reveal the intensity 
and the depth of the struggle now going on, repeated 
day by day, in our American life. For the measure of 
possible success is also the measure of possible failure. 
Just because spiritual interests cannot exist merely 
side by side with material, but must lay hold of the 
whole physical side of life and make it an organ of 
spirit—just because of this is the possible danger 
from materialism infinitely greater here than else- 
where. Commercial and industrial conditions that 
are not the embodiment of social ideals and rela- 
tions do not merely here, as elsewhere, limit the 
extent of the life of the spirit: they destroy it. 
And here we find the depth of the present labor 
and industrial problem. On the other hand, spirit- 
ual ideas and interests that are exclusive, that are 
separate, that do not bury themselves in physical 
conditions, are empty and futile here to a degree 
inconceivable elsewhere. And here is the danger 
which besets our art, our science and philosophy, 
and, above all, the church. For while, in societies 
based upon an aristocratic principle, the church may 
constitute itself the especial keeper of spiritual 
interests and not destroy them, to attempt this 
in this country would be to condemn the church to 
hollowness of life. Unless the church can lose 
itself as a distinct and isolated organization in such 
a way as to find itself in the wider relations of 
society, in the family, the educational institution, 
the community, the nation, the sphere of industrial 
relations, America can have no spiritual life which 


is not empty and unreal. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Everybody reads in these days. From the ragyed 
little patron of the venders of detective and Wild West 
stories to the scholarly littérateur—all are familiar with 
the inside of a book. ‘Time was when only the excep- 
tionally fortunate could speak of books as one knowing. 
It isn’t so very long ago, History tells us, since he or 
she who was so happy as to own a Common Prayer-book 
took precaution, labored and precise, to chain it to the 
table or bench. The Spectator remembers how eagerly 
he skipped the leaves of history that told of Agincourt 
and Cressy and the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
turned to those marvelous passages that related the 
strange. things which happened in literature not long 
after Caxton—he of ready wit and nimble finger—began 
to dabble in ink and play with type,and when Chaucer, 
the man-child of English literature, was learning how 
to use his pen, as he sat at the feet of Boccaccio, drink- 
ing in with boyish wonder the curious tales which he 
prattled so prettily afterward with a child’s wantonness 
and a child’s simplicity. The Spectator, remembering 
these things, and remembering that startling renascence 
of literature when Good (or Bad) Queen Bess was just 
beginning to get used to the touch of the golden crown 
and scepter, turns his mind—or, as Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps would say, “what he calls his mind”— 
to the contemplation of the amazing progress which the 
art of making books has made, and the popularity of 
literature to-day. The Spectator might not have turned 
his mind to this if he hadn’t been sitting in the Astor 
Library the other day poring over a little book that 


It was a book that belonged to Mr. Saunders, and 

it consisted of pasted scraps with a wrapping-paper 

cover. It was labeled “ Notices of the Astor Library, 

1880-88.” 

These “ Notices ” had been taken from newspapers 

and magazines, and they were selected impartially. If 

all the bad things that have been written about the 

Astor Library were only half true—but “your If is a 

great Peace-maker,” and they are not true. But they 

find a place in this little book of “ Notices,” neverthe- 

less, and they are labeled with date and author and no 

word of criticism. The Spectator could not discover 

that the man who pasted in and classified and labeled 

these “ Notices ” was perceptibly perturbed : the hand- 

writing is just as firmly placid and placidly firm and 

“icilie regular” throughout the book ; but then the at- 

mosphere of a well-regulated library, with the somno- 

lent influence of certain heavy swells in literature, con-— 
duces to quiet and calm self-possession. And then the 

compliments are many and handsome, and all that sort 

of thing helps one to bear criticism—if one does not 

happen to be an Alexander or a Cesar, and to prefer 

absolute sovereignty in a village to second place in 

Rome. The “ Notices ” which the Spectator saw gave 

a good history of the library, and an interesting peep 

into the peculiarities of library methods and the idiosyn- 

crasies of library frequenters. Mr. Saunders himself 

would have nothing to say about the people who come 

to the library to read. “The people who come here 

don’t want to be shown up,” he said to the Spectator, 

and then he darted away noiselessly into a dark recess 

to hold communion, perhaps, with the ghosts of dead 
authors. The Spectator felt discouraged, but he wan- 
dered off with his “ Notices,” sat down in the wrong 
place, was politely told in a subdued whisper by a 
panther-footed attendant to get up and go away into 
another room, and finally got settled alongside of an 
aged and seedy reader who wasn’t reading and evi- 
dently didn’t intend to begin for a little while. 


¢ 


It has been said in a previous Spectator that the ele- 
vated railroad trains are the best place for a student of 
human nature to hunt in. But that must be modified, 
for human nature in a public library offers peculiar 
attractions as a subject for reflection. What strange 
power or influence it is in a public library that tends to 
make human nature display its little secrets it would 
be hard to say. Perhaps it would be better to assume 
that the general attractions of a public library draw 
together so many people who live in a world of dreams, 
apart from the interests of the world of bread and but- 
ter. Nevertheless, there is something in a library that 
tends to establish the false impression that one is alone 
and, therefore, under no obligations of conventionality 
to conceal his secret thoughts and emotions. The abso- 
lute calm and repose that pervades the reading-rooms, 
the atmosphere of suppressed wisdom, the cautious 
movements of everybody, and the natural power which 
a book exercises to subdue and engross, give a library 
a distinct character. There is something in a book, 
and proportionately in a great many books, that seems 
to be the natural expression of the superiority of wis- 
dom over ignorance, of learning over illiteracy. What 
a savage beast blind old Bardo, father of the immortal 
Romola, would have been if the repressing and refining 
influence of book-companionship had never entered into 
his life! Oliver Wendell Holmes said once that a 
child should be set loose in a library and be permitted 
to browse among books as cattle live ina field. In no 
other way, the Autocrat claimed, could the literary in- 
stinct be formed. It is the atmosphere of books. And 
when to this are added the architectural quiet-compel- 
ling peculiarities such as prevail at the Astor Library 
it will be understood what is meant by the distinct 
character of a public library. ‘ Shut the door softly ” 
are the suggestive words that the eye meets when one 
enters the Astor Library, and the general disposition 
which these words indicate prevails throughout the 
control and construction of the place. Perhaps it is this 
strange semblance of solitude that encourages the crank 
and makes appropriate the name “ bibliomaniac.” 

* * 

Mr. Frederick Saunders, of the Astor Library, has 
been employed there twenty-five years. He has 
the typical book-man’s face, with the marked fore- 
head, only the Hyperion locks are slightly curtailed. 
He has passed through occasional criticism, but he 
finds now little comment on his work that is not lauda- 


Astor Library has about three hundred readers a day 
and a quarter of a million of books. There are no novels, 
and nothing strictly “light.” The work of the Astor is 
intended to be supplemental to the popular library, and 
the volumes there are for the most part books of refer- 
ence. In the three departments of distribution, cata- 
loguing, and arrangement and classification, there are 
about a score of men employed. The Spectator was 
invited by Mr. Saunders not long ago to inspect certain 
of the curiosities of the library, and he thinks that it is 
not too much to say that the Astor Library contains the 
largest and most remarkable collection of library sur- 
prises and wonders. The show-case of curiosities is 
alone worth from seventy to eighty thousand dollars. 
Ptolemy’s Geography of 1478, with its fourteen rare 
editions, in which the novus mundus of America receives 
quaint mention, cost Mr. Astor a hundred pounds in 
Leipsic years ago, and of course its value is much greater 
now. One who should wander through the curious nooks 
of the Astor Library would meet constantly pathetic 
and solemn relics of olden times of literary activity. 
Of the best in literary taste and judgment the Astor is 
undoubtedly, in popular opinion at least, the most fitting 
representative. Many famous authors have taken occa- 
sion to preface their best works with grateful testimony 
to the Library’s great aid. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Water-way and Drainage bill, which has 
already passed.the House of Representatives 
by a two-thirds majority, and of whose safe voyage 
though the further perils of the Legislature its 
supporters feel little doubt, is of very great. impor- 
tance to Chicago, and indeed to the entire State. 
It authorizes (if the citizens:shall so vote) the for- 
mation of drainage districts, to be under the con- 
trol of an elected Board of Trustees, who may bor- 
row money, not to exceed five per cent. of the 
property of the district, and who may make all 
necessary rules for the drainage and sanitation 
thereof. Its special design is to enable Chicago 
and its suburbs to turn their sewerage wholly, as 
they now doin part, into the Desplaines and thence 
into the Illinois River, instead of into the Lake. It 
requires the construction of a canal joining these 
rivers, with a capacity of 300,000 cubic feet of 
water per minute. By it that amount of pure 
water is to be taken from Lake Michigan to dilute 
the sewerage and sweep it on, and, by changing 
the course of the Desplaines River, send a large 
volume of water from the Lake to the Mississippi 
over nearly the same course which was taken by 
La Salle in his explorations. The plan contem- 
plates a ship canal in case the Government shall 
sometime improve the channel of the Illinois, and 
then double the amount of water is to be taken from 
the Lake. In view of such a possibility, wherever 
the canal passes through rock it is to be made 160 
feet wide and 18 feet deep; but where the soil per- 
mits dredging the width may, at present, be less. 


Chicago, where the purity of the water supply can- 
not continue indefinitely, considering the contani- 
nations that go into the Lake. | 

It is thought, however, that the benefits will be 
little less to the large population living in the IIli- 
nois Valley. Already a considerable amount (50,000 
cubic feet per minute) of Lake Michigan water, 
polluted by the refuse from the stockyards, is 
pumped into the tributaries of the Illinois River. 
Moreover, that river is the natural sewer of num- 
berless cities, villages, and farms along its banks 
and affluents. Its water now contains from six to 
twelve times as much impurity as the Lake water. 
Aside, therefore, from any advantages from a ship 
canal, it is estimated that the Illinois River, though 


with 300,000 feet of pure Lake water per min 

far more healthful ad useful than it ts now. the 
expense of carrying out this plan is estimated at 
from eight to twelve million dollars, and it must be 
borne by the district benefited. If Chicago can 
thus take care of the health of its own inhabitants 
without injuring others, it will have solved a very 
important problem. _The majority by which this 
bill was carried indicates that it is not regarded as 


places. Even in the cities where there has been 
the most opposition, there has been a strong party 
on the other side. Probably the legality of the 
bill will have to be tested, and it may be a year or 


Mr. Saunders, the librarian, had told him to read. 


tory, He told the Spectator the other day that the 


two before any active work under it is done. 


Ungestionably this measure will greatly benefit 


the sewerage of Chicago goes into it, will, when fed 


a scheme to benefit Chicago at the expense of other 
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The April meeting of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Club was a “ ladies’ night,” and the large 
dining-room of the Grand Pacific was as full as if 
men had not known that there was to be an appeal 
for money. The subject was city missionary work, 
and on that theme Dr. Meredith, of Brooklyn, de- 


livered a strong and eloquent address, after which 


measures were taken to secure the $18,000 necessary 
for the work of the City Missionary Society for 
another year. Dr. Meredith showed that he, too, 
shared in that darkness of the East which Mr. 
Cook deplored, when he spoke of the Constitutional 


_ Prohibitory movement as one of the things that 


“come along and flurry us, but, after all, this world 
is to be saved by the church of God.” 
So far as statistics are a reliable indication of 


religious work, the City Missionary Society makes an. 


excellent showing. During the past year it has had 
19 churches and 14 Sunday-schools under its care ; 
employed 16 ministers, maintained 22 preaching 
places, organized 2 new churches, taken up 9 new 
fields, received nearly 400 into its churches, and 
has under its care 7,550 children. Besides this it 
maintains 5 kindergartens, with 425 children, and 
8 industrial schools, with 2,135 children. This, of 
course, is simply the mission work of this Society, 
and does not include the different missions, kinder- 
gartens, and industrial schools in needy districts, 
one or more of which nearly every church main- 
tains by itself. : 

By the efforts of this Society, which is only six 
years old, 20 churches have been organized in the 
city and suburbs, 7 weak churches aided, 1,269 
church members gathered, 26 Sunday-schools, with 
6,325 scholars, organized, 8 sites purchased, and 
9 churches added in building. It holds now, in 
trust, property amounting to $37,500, and the 
churches which it has organized hold property 
valued at $143,000. Other denominations could 
doubtless make a similar exhibition. The Society 
hopes this year not only to carry on its present 
work, but to provide a suitable building for the 
Bohemian Church, which was organized about a 
year ago. 


The Rev. Arthur F. Skeele was, on the 11th inst., 
installed pastor of the South Park Congregational 
Church. In his admirably sustained examination 
he took frankly the position held by rejected can- 
didates of the American Board regarding a future 


probation, claiming his right to hope that there is’ 


such a probation, and emphasizing the need of a 
wider Christian agnosticism. Nevertheless, a coun- 
cil composed of representatives of the prominent 
Congregational and two Presbyterian churches 
of Chicago unanimously and heartily recommended 
his installation. 


A CENTURY AGO IN CONNECTICUT. 


OLD-TIME CONGREGATIONALISM. 
By THE Rev. C. W. PARK. 


§ os early religious life of Connecticut may be 
- regarded as a mass of ecclesiastical protoplasm 
in which were mingled conflicting potencies and 
principles of development. It was not purely and 
simply Congregational; it was far from being 
purely Presbyterian. But elements of both were 


_ present, and for more than a century the struggle 


between the two continued. Had the Presbyterian 


~ elements been but slightly stronger than they were, 


the early religion of Connecticut would have been 
“‘ differentiated ” into Presbyterianism, and not into 
the pure and vigorous Congregationalism which we 
now find there. The General Association of Con- 
necticut is one of the outgrowths of that long-con- 
tinued struggle. By the Saybrook Platform, which 
was adopted by the colonial legislatare in 1708, the 
churches of each county were brought together into 
a consociation, which might easily have developed 
into a presbytery. The local churches, instead of 
being thoroughly autonomous, according to pure 


-_ Congregational ideas, were, in a sense, under the 


jurisdiction of the consociation, especially as re- 
garded the ordination and dismissal of pastors. 
The pastors, also, were united in associations, whose. 
limits, like those of the consociations, followed the 
county lines. This was the beginning of that sys- 
tem of voluntary and private associations for minis- 
terial culture and improvement which has since 
become so valuable a feature of the clerical life of 
Congregationalists. Delegates from these “ partic- 
ular ” associations met at Hartford in 1709, and es- 
tablished the General Association of the Colony of 
Connecticut. The venerable book which contains 


the original records of this body, from 1738 to the 
present time, is still laid, with all due formality, 
before the Association at each annual meeting. 
The records previous to 1738 are supposed to have 
been destroyed during the Revolution. Those for 
the remainder of the eighteenth century have just 
been published, by direction of the General Confer- 
ence of the State. They fill a neatly printed vol- 
ume of 198 pages. So far as possible, ancient spell- 
ing, capitalization, and punctuation are preserved ; 
frequent notes supply brief biographical details; and 
indices, one of subjects and one of names—neither 
of which is so full or so correct as it ought to be— 
have been‘added. The labor of editing and proof- 
reading fell chiefly upon Dr. Lavalette Perrin, 
whose tragic death in the recent hotel disaster at 
Hartford is still fresh in memory. The publica- 
tion of these records was the last work of his use- 
ful life; it had hardly more than been completed 
at the moment of the fatal crash. 

To those who know somewhat of the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of Connecticut, or to any who may be 
familiar with the old families of that renowned 
Commonwealth, these records are rich in suggest- 
iveness. Scattered along their pages are names 


that have been written large in the history both of 


State and Nation. Bassett, Eliot, Goodrich, Hart, 
Humphrey, Mills, Trumbull; Presidents Clap, 
Stiles, and Dwight, of Yale; Jeremiah Day, 
father of another president; Bellamy, Backus, and 
Smalley, of that race of theologians who impressed 
themselves so profoundly upon the religious thought 
of New England a century ago; Dr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, son of America’s first great thinker and 


divine—such names as these adorn these humble | 


records, and show the standard of the Connecticut 
pastorate in former times, a standard which the 
men of to-day may be thankful if they attain unto 
themselves. 

Much light do these old records throw upon that 
process uf ecclesiastical development by which the 
early religious life of Connecticut finally became 
definitely fixed as Congregational—preserving the 
self-governing freedom of the local church while it 
maintained the obligation of Christian fellowship. 
A constant struggle may here be traced between 
the authority of the consociations and the independ- 
ence of the individual churches. In 1757 the Asso- 
ciation finds it necessary to draw up and send to 
“our dissenting brethren in England ” a letter “in 
vindication of our [consociational] constitution 
against the exceptions and complaints” of the 
“Separatists,’ who would not acknowledge conso- 
ciationalism as true Congregationalism. In 1759 
the ordination of pastors is solemnly declared to 
belong to councils of consociated churches, and 
is recommended for universal practice throughout 
the colony ; which plainly shows that some churches 
in the colony declined to be governed by councils 
thus prescribed for them. At another time, investi- 


| gation is made into the conduct of two ministers 


who had extended fellowship to a church which 
had resisted the authority of the consociation. In 
1785 “one Mr. Day” was ordained by five minis- 
ters in a certain parish—presumably without con- 
sociational authority—and it was voted that this 
ordination ought not “to be acknowledged regular.” 
And in 1783 it is declared that the General Asso- 
ciation “is unanimously of opinion that regular 
ministers should not ‘set’ in council with ‘separate’ 
preachers,’ so as to acknowledge them as “ ministers 
properly authorized according to the Gospel Con- 
stitution ”—the “Gospel Constitution ” apparently 
being regarded as only another term for the Say- 
brook Platform. In 1754 it is recorded that the 
General Association has “frequently” recom- 
mended the formation of a General Consociation 
to hear appeals from particular consociations. 
This attempt was renewed from time to time 
throughout the remainder of the century, the last 
entry on this subject occurring in 1795. In every 
case the scheme was defeated. The sense of local 
independence was too strong to allow the adoption 
of a plan which would at once and inevitably have 
converted the entire Congregational fabric of the 
State into Presbyterianism. 

Even more than the ecclesiastical, the moral and 
religious development of Connecticut is mirrored in 
these quaint resolutions and minutes. The “ great 
awakening” of 1740 and the preceding years, which 
introduced as an element of practi¢al religious life 
the then “new theology” of Jonathan Edwards, 
could not pass unnoticed. The records of 1741 
contain a resolution of “thankfulness to God for an 
extraordinary revival of religion in this land,” and 
the General Association urges the “ particular asso- 
ciations ’’ to continue “in the same way of thinking 


on the Calvinistical doctrines. But the next year” 
thankfulness is tempered with alarm ; ministers and 
churches are warned against “errors in doctrine 
whether from among ourselves or foreigners.” One 
of the foreigners was doubtless George Whitefield, 
against whom, in 1745, a special resolution is re- 
corded, charging him with being the “ faulty occa- 
sion,” if not the “ promoter,” of “ many errors and 
disorders,” and declaring that “if the said Mr. 
Whitefield should make his progress through this 
Government, it would by no means be advisable for 
any of our ministers to admit him into their pulpits,- 
or for any of our people to attend upon his preach 
ing and administrations "’! 

Up to the time of the Revolution, a continual 
undercurrent of lamentation flows through these 


pages over the errors in doctrine, the neglect of 


church discipline, public worship, and family prayer, 
the lack of religion among the young, the laxity and 
“ prophaneness”” of the community, the vice and 
immorality and (once—1776) the intemperance 
which were then prevalent. Lamentation mingles 
itself with warning and exhortation. The most 
noticeable thing in this connection is that these 
lamentations almost wholly disappear with the 
Revolution. The reason is, not that the faults 
complained were entirely overcome, but that the 
type of religion was undergoing a change. The 
impulses of the “new theology ” taught by Edwards 
and Bellamy were felt throughout the churches. 
Rays of “new light”—to use the expressive term 
then current—fell on all the younger and more 
vigorous pastors. The energy of practical religion, 
aroused during the great awakening, developed by 
the preaching of Whitefield, and of men who felt his 
spirit though unable to speak with his eloquence, 
against which the “old lights” in vain lifted up 
the standard of a respectable though effete ortho- 
doxy, was producing varied forms of Christian 
activity. The Association began to make plans and 
raise money for sending missionaries to the desti- 
tute. The first action was taken in 1774. Two 
missionaries were to be appointed to go the next 
spring to the “scattered settlements in the wilder- 
ness to the northwestward.” Then came the Revo- 
lution, and it was not until 1787 that even a small 
beginning was made. After that references are 
yearly found to the enlarging missionary activity of 
the churches; and the minutes for 1797 record the | 
formation by the Association of the Missionary 
Society of Connecticut, which has continued even 
until the present day. 

We have no space to notice a multitude of inter- 
esting entries; but mention must be made of the 
action on the slavery question. The records for 
1738 show that the time of the Association that year 
was spent in discussing the questions whether the 
infant slaves of Christian masters may be baptized 
in their master’s right, which was “ resolved in the 
affirmative ;” and whether it is the duty of such 
masters to offer such children in baptism—also 
“resolved in the affirmative.” But in 1788—just 
fifty years later—the Association voted that the 
slave trade was unjust, and that every justifiable 
measure ought to be taken to suppress it. In these 
days of “liturgical enrichment ”’ it must be noted. 
that in 1765 our General Association voted to urge 
on “particular associations ” the “ practice of mak- 
ing the public reading of the sacred Scriptures a 
part of the public worship in our churches,” as both 
decent and proper; though doubtless so dangerous 
a lapse toward formalism and Episcopalianism 
must have been opposed by many stout old conserv- 
atives—as similar reforms are now. One item 
more: on several occasions, when it was necessary 
to adjourn until the following day, the sessions of 
the Association were resumed on the following 
morning—once at six o’clock, once at half-past five, 
and once even at five! But then the Association 
always meets in June. 

The patriotic addresses—one to King George the 
Second, in 1751, on the occasion of the death of the — 
Prince of Wales, another in 1761 to George the 
Third on his accession, another still in 1774 to the 
ministers of Boston, condoling with them on the 
distressed condition of their town, a minute record- 
ed in 1775 on “the distressing and melancholy 
state of public affairs,” and an address in 1776 to 
the consociated pastors and churches of the colony 
on the “ calamitous state in which our land is in- 
volved ’—these must be mentioned as instances of 
the public spirit which distinguished the clergy of 
that time, but we cannot pause to describe them 
further. 

Thus did the fathers not only make, but record, 
history. Surely in more than one sense is it true 
that they have “left footprints on the sands of time.” 
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THE INAUGURATION OF 1789. 


ESTABLISHING THE UNION. 

FTER the Continental Congress had _ been 

ignominiously driven out of Philadelphia by 
a squad of eighty drunken soldiers who had broken 
from their camp at Lancaster and marched upon 
the greatest city in the country to demand from 
the National Assembly the back pay which had 
long been due them, that once glorious body, 
which had conducted a great war and made treaties 
with great nations, was reduced to what resembled 
a modern “junketing commission,” except in its 
inability to run up bills. First it had found refuge 
in Princeton, where the college gave it shelter. 
Then it had gone south to Annapolis. Then it 
had returned north to Trenton, and finally it had 
removed to New York, where its sessions as a de- 


| bating club continued until the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and the election of its successor, the first 
| Federal Congress. New York naturally remained 


the seat of government. 


actual suffocation in the pent-up and exhausted air 
was frightful. Every morning there went down 
the hatchways from the deck the fearful cry of 
‘Rebels, turn out your dead!’ Then a score, some- 
times, of dead bodies, covered with vermin, would 
be carried up by tottering skeletons, and buried in 
the sands of the beach. Such was the fate of eleven 
thousand prisoners.”” The sufferings of the officers 
in the private prison within the city were hardly 
less terrible. The British officer in charge, in a 
confession made years later, said: “I shudder to 
think of the murders I have been accessory to with 
and without the orders of the Government, espe- 
cially while in New York, during which time there 
were more than two thousand prisoners starved in 
the different churches by stopping their rations, 
which I sold.” Nor, indeed, were the sufferings 
within the city confined to the prisoners. Those 
who have read of Washington’s anger at the money- 
getting traders who sold supplies which were 
smuggled into the city to be used by the enemy 
know how strenuous were the efforts of the Amer- 

ican forces to 


blockade the 
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On some accounts New York had hardly as good 
a title to the honor as either of our other great 
cities. It was not at that time the largest city in 
the country, and during the war its allegiance 
had been divided. From the beginning its upper 
classes had been generally Tory in their sym- 
pathies, and throughout the war it was the great 
stronghold of Toryism. ‘Though its population 
at that time was but twenty-two thousand, one 
thousand of its citizens had left with the British 
to escape the vengeance of the victor:ous patriots, 
many of whose homes had been despoiled and 
confiscated during the long years of British oc- 
cupation. This is not a pleasant side of the Revolu- 
tionary epoch to contemplate. Yet to ignore it is 
as hurtful as it is false, for we are too apt to forget 
that in the struggles of former days, as in those of 
our own, the opinion of the best citizens was divided, 
and that those who stood for political principle 
often had to do it at the sacrifice, not only of private 
interests, but of the good-will of those for whom 
they cared most. Had there been no American 
Tories during the Revolution—or, rather, had these 
Tories not constituted a class, who by their wealth 
and intelligence held a commanding influence—the 
part borne by our Revolutionary leaders would have 
been far less difficult and far less glorious. 

But if, so far as services in the Revolutionary 
War were concerned, New York was not the most 
appropriate place for the inauguration of our 
first President, there were other respects in which 
it was the most appropriate place. At the out- 
break of the Revolution it had been Washington’s 
headquarters. It was here that the attempt was 
made to poison him, and thus at the outset of the 
struggle deprive the Colonies of the one man to 


whom all looked as their natural Jeader, and who | 
was, therefore, indispensable in order to create such | 
a National union of forces as would make success | 
After the defeat in the battle of Long 
Island, in September, 1776, the city had been for 
more than seven years the headquarters of the 


probable. 


enemy, and the scene of the most horrible suffer- 
ings which the war entailed. While its churches 
were turned into hospitals, its sugar-houses, public 
buildings, and ships were turned into prisons whose 
horrors were, some of them, unspeakable. It was 
here the “ Jersey” earned for itself the name of 
* the hell afloat.” As described by Lossing, ‘“‘ The 
number of deaths from fever, starvation, and even 
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city on the land 
side. In spite 
of the smug- 


cess of these 
efforts was 
such that there 
were times 
when chairs 
and tables were 
split for fuel 
to cook meals, 
and women 
and _ children 
lay in bed all 
day to keep 
warm. Among 
the poor the 
suffering was 
often intense. 
With such 
scenes as these 
: to look back 
upon, there was, perhaps, no city in the country 
in which the leaders in the Revolutionary struggle, 
who assembled at the inauguration of Washington, 
could have contemplated with more gratitude the 
celebration of the consummation of their great 
work. 

Already, in the five years that had elapsed since 
Washington bade farewell to his officers at Fraunces’ 
Tavern, the city had recovered from the effects of 
the war and entered upon that period of marvelous 
expansion which has ever since continued in a geo- 
metrical progression. How great that growth has 
been, has been retold so often, since the epidemic 
of centennials first broke out in this country 
fourteen years ago, that nothing can be gained by 
telling it again. Indeed, the country has been kept 
in such a state of perpetual astonishment at the 
magnitude of its 
own development 
that its sense of 
wonderment is well- 
nigh exhausted by 
the strain. Suffice 
it to say, then, that 
the small farm to 
which Mayor Du- 
ane, aS an uncom- 
promising Whig, 
retired during the 
British occupancy 
of the city was situ- 
ated near Gramercy 
Park, and would, 
at its present val- 
uation of nearly 
$1,000,000 an acre, 
probably be worth 
much more than the 
combined wealth of 
all the citizens of 
the rich metropolis 
whose merchant 
princes raised thir- 
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] 
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| ty-two thousand dol- 


lars to reconstruct the old City Hall in which 
the Continental Congress had sat, into a build- 
ing suited to the needs and dignity of the newly 
created National government. This Hall, as 
is well known, was on Wall Street, near the 
head of Broad Street, on the site of the pres- 


gling, the suc- 


ent Sub-Treasury. In some sense this locality 
has always been the very heart of the city, 
and its transformed appearance at the close of 
each successive century, which is brought out in 
the cuts accompanying this article, typifies the 
changes the city has undergone. Wall Street in 
1789, lined with wooden buildings with shingle 
roofs, was the fashionable promenade of the city 
and the center of social and political life. This 
last distinction, it might be said, still remains, for — 
Sydney Smith’s remark that “ Rothschild now 
opens and shuts the Temple of Janus” is as true 
in America as it is in Europe. But a century 
ago Wall Street was the residence of statesmen 
and foreign ministers. Before its remodeling 
the City Hall had in its cellar dungeons for 
criminals, and in its attic cells for debtors. 
After the remodeling, ‘“ Federal Hall,” as it was 
called, was deemed a most imposing structure. 
It was two stories in height. In the center of 
the first story were four massive Tuscan pillars, 
above which rose four Doric columns. In the panel 
of the cornice were thirteen stars, and over each 
window were thirteen arrows bound together with 
olive branches. The furnishing of the building 
was of the most elaborate description. In the 
Senate Chamber, in the center of an arched ceiling 
of light blue were a sun and thirteen stars, which in 
art, if not in nature, could be seen simultaneously. 
There was, however, no more incongruity in this 


| than in the picture of the Landing of Columbus, in 


our present capitol, wherein the four flags are wav- 
ing in the breeze in four different directions. Al- 
tugether the building did great credit to the taste 
and public spirit of the citizens of New York who 
came to the relief of the penniless government by 
themselves advancing the money for the important 
public work. 

The day fixed for the assembling of the first 
Congress was, of course, March 4, just as at the pres- 
ent day. But at that time Carolina was further 
from New York than is California to-day, even if — 
the roads were in the most favorable condition, 
while the very opposite happened to be the 
case. As a consequence of the heavy rains in 
all parts of the country, which rendered travel 
well-nigh impossible, it was not until April 6 
that enough Congressmen were present to form 
a@ quorum to count the electoral vote. Charles 
Thomson, the Secretary of Congress, was dis- 
patched to Mount Vernon to convey to Washington 
the official notification of his election. On April 
16 Washington commenced his journey to New 
York—a journey the like of which was never seen 
before and probably never will be again. 

When, in the winter of 1783, Washington had 
bade farewell to his officers in that affecting scene 
at Fraunces’ Tavern in this city, where, “with a 
heart full of love and gratitude,” he had devoutly 
wished them that their latter days might be as 
prosperous and happy as their former ones had 
been glorious and honorable, he had hoped to spend 
the remainder of his life in the quiet of his Virginia 
home. Now that he was called upon to assume the 
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responsibility of conducting the first great experi- 
ment in popular self-government, it was, as he 
wrote Lafayette, with unfeigned reluctance and real 
diffidence that he accepted the task. Yet so pre-emi- 
nent were his qualifications that he was regarded 
by all as the one man who could win for the new 
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government universal respect abroad and universal 
confidence at home. He was not, nor did he re- 
gard himself as, a great political thinker like Frank- 
lin or Jefferson. His qualifications were those of a 
leader in action, not in thought, and it was such a 


man that the Nation then needed to give stability to 


what had been won. 
the Revolution, when Patrick Henry was asked 
_whom he regarded as the greatest man in the first 


Before the formal outbreak of | 


his inaugural address, in which, with a solemnity be- 
fitting the occasion, his voice trembling with emo- 
tion, he consecrated his services to “ the preserva- 
tion of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of 
the republican model of government,” which, as he 
said, were ‘‘justly considered as deeply, perhaps 
as finally, staked on the experiment intrusted to the 
hands of the American people.” From the Senate 
he proceeded to St. Paul’s Chapel, where a special 


Congress, he replied: “If you speak of solid in- devotional service, solemn and impressive, con- 


formation and sound judgment, Colonel Washington 


| 


is unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.” | 


The justice of this estimate of Washington’s intel-_ 
lectual qualifications was now everywhere accepted. | 


Yet it was not in 


cluded the ceremonies with which the work of the 


establishment of the Nation was crowned. 
Washington was in all things the central figure, 
pre-eminent no less by the nobility of his presence 


the nations of the earth. What he did as a mili 
tary leader in winning for them independence has 
been told often enough. But had his work ended 
here, American republicanism might for years have 
been the synonym of helpless and incompetent 
sectionalism. During the Revolutionary struggle 
we were a nation, but as soon as the struggle 
ended the nation ceased to exist. Before the 
disbandment of the army Washington had fore- 
seen the dangers of anarchy, and placed him- 
self on record as the leader of those who desired 
the formation of a more perfect union. In a 
circular letter to the governors of the several 
States he had urged four things as immedi- 

ately and supreme- 


these qualifications 
that his chief strength 
consisted. His ab- 
solute and unques- 
tioned loyalty to the 
service of the public, 
no matter what be- 
came of his private 
interests, constituted 
his supreme claim to 
the leadership of the 
Nation. Washington 
himself recognized 
this, and in his mod- 
est letter to Henry 
Knox wrote: In- 
tegrity and firmness 
are all that I can 
promise. These, be 
the journey long or 
short, shall never for- 
sake me, although I 
may be deserted by 
all men. For of the 
consolations which 
are to be derived 
from these, under any 
circumstances, the 
world cannot deprive 
m 

Washington’s jour- 
ney to New York, 


‘ y > 
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which he had in- 
tended should be 
quiet and_ speedy, 


was the occasion of 
continuous celebra- 
tions all along the 
route. The country seemea to be on fire with patriotic 
joy and hope. The scene at Trenton, New Jersey, 
was peculiarly touching. As Washington crossed 
the Assumpic Creek, where, twelve years before, at 
the darkest hour in the Revolution, he had, with the 
odds all against him, won his glorious victory 
over Cornwallis, he was met by a party of young 


girls dressed in white, who strewed flowers along | 


his path, while a triumphal arch supported by 


thirteen columns bore the inscription: ‘The De- 
fender of the Mothers will also Protect their 
Daughters.” 


On the 25d he reached New York, | 


landing near the foot of Wall Street, where he was | 


received by Governor Clinton, attended by military 
companies and throngs of citizens, who could with 


difficulty be marshaled into a procession, so deter-_ 


mined was every one to get where he could see the 


great leader. All along the route to the Presidential | 
mansion the houses were covered with flags, banners, | 


and garlands of flowers and evergreens, while the 
streets were crowded with people of every degree 
feverish with enthusiasm. Not till a week later 
did the inauguration occur, and during this week, 
while the decoration of the city went on, the throngs 
increased, people swarming in from every part of 
the country to witness the great event. When the 
day arrived, business was suspended and the city 
gave itself up to its celebration. About nine o'clock 
the bells from all the church towers rang out, sum- 
moning the people to services of thanksgiving and 
prayer. At noon, amid the cheers of the multitude 
along the way, Washington, attended by a military 


| 
| 


| 


escort, proceeded to the Federal Hall, where, in 


the presence of a sea of upturned faces, hushed to 


silence by the solemnity of the moment, he took 


the oath of office, which was administered by Chan- 


cellor Livingston. Before he had raised his head the | 


silence was broken by the shout, which was taken up 
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than the dignity of his station. The man of whom 
Lafayette had written that, as he rode along the 
ranks at Monmouth amid the shouts of the soldiers, 
“T thought that I had never seen so superb a man,” 
lent a majesty to the high office which he re- 
ceived. Yet, pre-eminent as he was, his pre-emi- 
nence was among men of uncommon greatness. 
When we think of the men who composed the first 
Cabinet and the first Congress—such men as Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, Morris, Ellsworth, and Madison 
—we are reminded of Von Holst’s reference to 
“the transfiguration splendor of the Revolutionary 
epoch.” There was, perhaps, no more intellectual 
ability then than now; there was certainly less private 
virtue. But there was far more broad-minded 
statesmanship and high-minded patriotism. ‘This 
was in part due to the fact that great responsibili- 
ties developed greatness. When the work to be 
done by the Constitutional Congress dwindled into 
insignificance, after the signing of the treaty of 
peace, the intellectual caliber of the men who com- 
posed that body underwent a corresponding change. 
The great men returned to their States. Intellect- 
ually, we are doubtless as strong now as then. 
But in magnanimous public spirit the contrast is 
asad one. Then, as now, there were rich men, or 
men who had been rich, in the United States Sen- 
ate. But among them the spirit of patriotism held 


| the same place that the spirit of “reasonable prof- 


its”’ holds now. Langdon, of New Hampshire, 
Izard, of South Carolina, and Morris, of Pennsyl- 
vania, instead of making money out of the war, 
had all pledged their personal estates and, in part, 
sacrificed them to its success. It was a time when 
the heart of the nation was moved, and among the 
best men exalted ambition found expression in pa- 
triotic self-sacrifice. | 

The eulogies of Washington have done so much 


by the whole assembly, “ Long live George Wash- to take away from his people the man of flesh and 
ington, President of the United States.” Then, amid | blood who won their love and loyalty, and displace 
the ringing of bells and the firing of cannons, Wash- | him with a colorless abstraction, that one almost 
ington bowed to the cheering multitude and re- | fears to dwell upon the supreme importance of his 
turned to the Senate Chamber, where he delivered | work in giving to our scattered colonies a place among 


ly necessary: 1. An 

indissoluble union of 

all the States, under 

a federal government 
which could execute 
its own laws, and not 
merely recommend 

them to the States 

forexecution. 2. The 
honorable discharge 

of every debt in- 
curred during the war. 
3. The organization 
of a militia system. 
4. The subordination 
of local pride and local 
interests to national 
pride and national in- 
terests. Everywhere 
the fear existed of 
a strong government. 

Washington wrote to 
Benjamin Harrison 
that he regarded a 
strong government as 
much less dangerous 
than ‘a half-starved, 
limping government 
that appears to be 
always upon crutch- 
es, and tottering at 
every step.” When 
the common sense 
of this view had im- - 
pressed itself upon 
the leading thinkers 
everywhere, and the 
Constitution had been 
drafted, Washington’s influence was indispensable in 
securing its ratification. The men who attacked the 
Constitution as a conspiracy hatched by a parcel of 
“visionary young men ” like Madison and Hamilton, 
and an “ old dotard ” like Franklin, who had sat with 
closed doors for four months, afraid to let the peo- 
ple know what they were about, hesitated to attack 
either the wisdom or the patriotism of Washington. 
The successful conducting of a seven years’ war, at 
the sacrifice of his private interests, accepting no 
payment for his personal services, formed the con- 
clusive answer in every man’s mind to any calumny 
which might be directed against the great Virginian. | 
Every one knew that with him, at least, a strong - 
national government was neither a dream nor a 
conspiracy, and so the universal loyalty to him be- 
came one of the strongest bonds in binding together 
the States into a Nation. Lowell’s noble apostrophe 
to Virginia, which has recently been quoted so elo- 
quently by a woman of that State, fitly summarizes 
the work which Washington accomplished: 

“ Mother of states and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him.” 


THE CENTENNIAL PROGRAMME. 


OR convenience of reference, and as in some 
measure a guide to our many out-of-town 
readers who expect to attend the anniversary exer- 
cises next week, we give below a condensed account 
of what will take place on the several days : 


Monpay, Apri. 29.—President Harrison, the Cabi 
net officers, and other official guests will embark at 
Elizabethport for New York about eleven o’clock. The 
naval parade will be formed in the harbor about that 
time, and will include the “Chicago,” as the flagship, 
the “ Boston,” “ Atlanta,” “ Yorktown,” “ Juanita,” 
“ Yantie,” and other war-ships. The procession of river 
and Sound steamboats will include about three hundred 
vessels. A national salute will be fired by all the war- 
ships as the President passes the fleet. When the 
Presidential party comes opposite Wall Street in the 
East River, the President will be rowed ashore by a 
crew of ship-masters, chosen from the Marine Society. 
On landing, President Harrison will be received by 
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Governor Hill, Mayor Grant, and the chief officials of 
the Centennial Committees, and escorted to the Equi- 
table Building, where a reception aud collation (admit- 
tance to which is by card only) will take place. In the 


__ afternoon, from 4 to 5:30, a public reception will take 


place in the Governor’s Room in the City Hall. 
In the evening, beginning at 9 o’clock, the Centen- 


Y nial Ball will take place at the Metropolitan Opera- 


House. President Harsison will arrive about 10:30 
o’clock, accompanied by Governor Hill and Mrs. Har- 
rison, the Vice-President and Mrs. Morton, and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Mrs. Jones, and will be formally 
received by the Mayor. ‘The attendance to the ball is 
limited to six thousand persons. 

By order of the Commissioners of Education, the 
public schools will devote the morning of Monday to 
patriotic exercises. The principals will deliver ad- 
dresses impressing the lessons of patriotism upon their 
pupils, patriotic songs will be sung, and some of the 
time in the grammar departments will probably be 


utilized for drilling the 3,200 boys who are to take part 
in the civic parade on May 1. The schools will be 
closed on Monday afternoon, and on the Tuesday and 


Wednesday following. 

TuEespAy, APRIL 30.—At 9 A.M., the hour at 
which religious services were held in New York City 
on April 30, 1789, services of thanksgiving will be held 
Se of New York and throughout the coun- 
try. The special service at St. Paul’s Chapel, at which 
the President and other distinguished guests will be 
present, will be conducted by the Right Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D.D, LL.D., Bishop of New York, as the serv- 
ice on the day of Washington’s inauguration in 1789 
was conducted by the Bishop of New York, the Right 
Rev. Samuel Provoost. At the close of the religious 


| services the President and his party will proceed to the 


Sub-Treasury Building at Wall and Nassau Streets, 
where the inauguration ceremony took place on April 


30, 1789. The literary exercises, which will begin at 
10 o’clock, will consist of an invocation by the Rev. 
Richard S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D.; a poem by John Green- 
leaf Whittier ; an oration by Chauncey Mitchell De- 
pew, LL.D.; an address by the President of the United 
States, and the benediction by the Most Rev. Michael 
Augustine Corrigan, Archbishop of New York. 

After the exercises are concluded, the President and 
other guests will be driven to Madison Square to review 
the procession. The military will move from the head 
of Wall Street, and the route of the procession will be 
up Broadway to Waverley Place, to Fifth Avenue, to 
Fourteenth Street, toand around Union Square, through 
Fifteenth Street to Fifth Avenue, and so to Fifty-seventh 
Street. Stands are erected at the City Hall Park, at 
Washington Square (Waverley Place), at Madison 
Square, and at Union Square. The last named will be 
the lowest priced and the largest, and at this stand a 
certain number of free seats will be reserved for ladies 
and children. 

The Centennial Banquet will take place at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House at 6:30 p.m. Among the guests 
will be many distinguished officials and several of the 
nearest collateral descendants of ppg, Among 
the latter who have been invited are Edmund Law 
Rogers, of Baltimore, “ the oldest living descendant of 
Martha Custis ;’ Richard B. Washington, Charleston, 
W. Va., “the oldest living male descendant of Augus- 
tine Washington and Mary Ball, the parents of George 
Washington ;” and Daingerfield Lewis, Audley, Clarke 
County, Va., “the oldest male having the blood of both 
the Washington and Custis families.” 

During the ware there will be a general illumina- 
tion of the city and display of fireworks in several of 
the public squares.. At 8 p.m there will bea free 
open-air concert at Madison Square under the auspices 
of the German-Americans of New York. There will 
be two thousand singers, conducted by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. 

WepnespAyY, May 1.—On this day will take place 
the industrial and civié parade, under command of 
Major-General Daniel Butterfield. It will include a 
large number of “ floats” and cars with tableau and 
figurative representations of historical scenes and trade 
processes. Some eight thousand veteran firemen are 
expected to parade, also. The line of march will be 
down Fifth Avenue to Waverley Place, thence to 
Broadway, and down Broadway to Canal Street. 

It was originally estimated that 40,000 men would take 
part in the industrial parade. Then it was announced 
that the extraordinary tigures, 50,000, might be reached. 
Applications from industrial and civic bodies for posi- 
tions in the line continued to pour in, and General 
Butterfield was compelled, a fortnight ago, to announce 
that 70,000 men would be in line. The industrial army 
has continued to grow until, at the preseut time, it is 
settled that more than 100,000 marchers have received 
permission to participate in the demonstration. It seems 
almost impossible to believe that a procession so vast 
will be able to move over the line of march in a single 
day, especially when it is considered that the number of 
participants includes men only, and not the hundreds 
of floats and wagons drawn by thousands of horses. 
So great have become the numbers of those proposing 
to parade on Wednesday that a circular has been issued 
asking the various organizations to reduce their ranks 
so as to include only those who are well able to staud 
ten hours’ march and great fatigue. 

The Washington Centennial Loan Exhibition wili be 
open all these lass at the Metropolitan Opera-House. 
lt contains many pictures, relics, and objects of historic 
interest. 


WASHINGTON AS A SCIENTIFIC 


CENTER. 
IN TWO PARTS.-—I. 
By Proressor T. JAcospson. 


three phases of Washington we are fairly 
well acquainted— its society, its topography, 
and its political features as the seat of government 
From the ubiquitous reporter’s note-book one would 
conclude that the chief business of the Capital was 
the exchange of calls, socials, and dinner parties ; 
that the chief competition was in the elaborate dis- 
play of dress, decorations, and menu, and that balls 
were paramount to ballots; but upon this life of 
gayety, which has only an ephemeral existence, the 
American people look indulgently—perchance with 
a longing to enter themselves upon the giddy rota- 
tion of Administration satellites. 

From the sight-seer we learn of Washington as a 
city with wide and well-paved streets, handsome 
residences, beautiful parks, graceful statues of the 
Nation’s heroes, the unrivaled monument of Wash- 
ington, and the colossal public buildings in which 
the machinery of government shapes the sovereign 
will of its people. Writers on the Federal system 
acquaint us of the triple power of law-making, law- 
interpreting, and law-enforcing, as crystallized in 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and the President. 
They make Washington a place for the concentra- 
tion of political interests, a good hunting ground for 
spoils and for favorable legislation. But another 
phase of Washington’s activities and attractions, 
generally unobserved because not on the surface, 
and consequently almost never mentioned, is its 
scientific work. Here, pre-eminently, scientific the- 
ories are tested, and science is applied to practical 
and useful ends. What, for instance, is implied in 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce? Some 
points merely in answer to the inquiry. At the 
Naval Observatory observations are made fixing the 
daily positions of the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and the fixed stars. The tabular statement of 
these positions constitutes the American ephemeris 
and ‘“ Nautical Almanac ’”’—a book as essential to 
the navigator as are legible names of streets on the 
corners to the stranger in a city who must know his 
whereabouts. Though this book may be as unin- 
teresting as the dictionary for consecutive reading, 
yet, like it, it stands for a vast amount of work. A 
correct timepiece is another requisite at sea; by 
means of it longitude is fixed—that is, how far east 
or west the ship may be from the prime meridian. 
At this observatory, too, the chronometers are reg- 
ulated to conform with the observed transits. The 
fullness of faith placed by the public in the accuracy 
of this work is seen by the eagerness with which 
men, with watch in hand, stand to catch the precise 
moment when the hour of the midday transit is 
wired from this observatory to New York, and the 
ball on the Western Union drops, at exactly twelve 
o'clock. 

The course of a ship is of equal importance with its 
place, but the management of the intractable needle 
still defies human power and will. as long as the causes 
of its waywardness are not better known; so that, al- 
though thecounsel comes from the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion to amateur seamen, “Don’t trust it,” nevertheless 
there it is made a matter of careful study and exper- 
iment; corrections being made for the aberrations 
of the compass needle, either by means of the azi- 
muth circle or by a complex system of magnets, 
according as these aberrations are due to great ter- 
restrial causes, such as the secular, the annual, and 
the daily variations, or to local causes, such, in par- 
ticular, as the deflections caused by iron ships. One 
meets, on his search for information at Washington, 
men courteous and obliging, widely traveled, who 
upon their official errands have had excellent facili- 
ties for observation. One of these, on his mission 
to bring home the body of the unfortunate De Long, 
discovered that Verchogansk, in Siberia, is the pole 
of the greatest known cold, the thermometer mark- 
ing 86.8° F. below zero. He confirmed the truth 
of the statement that the ground in some parts 
of Siberia is frozen solid to adepth of 382 feet, and 
that the thaws of its short summer never penetrate 
deeper than four feet. 

The mariner must also consult his chart. This 
the Hydrographic Bureau prepares for him. Its 
preparation requires a knowledge of projections, 
itself not easy; of winds and their direction and 
force ; of regions of calms, of fogs, of ice; the exact 
location of wreckage, as is shown by the ability to 
give the precise present whereabouts of the logs 
that broke loose from the raft off Cape Cod in ’87, 
as well as the track of the lumber-laden schooner 


that so recently made a transatlantic voyage to 
Scotland without commander or crew—the first 
instance of the kind on record. Add to these 
requirements already named the careful investiga- 
tion of ocean currents and the accurate soundings, 
especially for foreign ports, and one gets a partial 
idea of the work and materials necessary to make 
this map of the sea. So important is this to the 
mariner that the Government has _ established 
branches of this Bureau in Boston, New York, the 
Maritime Exchange, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans, for the more ready diffusion of this 
maritime knowledge so essential to them that go 
down to the sea in ships. 

Along our own coasts, and within the one-hun- 
dred-fathom line, the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has undisputed scientific survey of 
the sea. A visit to their busy workshop near the 
Capitol well repays the inquirer. Because a ship 
shuns the dangers of the coast and puts to sea in 
stress of weather, these dangers—headlands, reefs, 
shoals, narrow entrances to harbors, and crooked 
channels—must be thoroughly examined and located 
by the strictest survey and with the rainutest detail. 
The following instance will illustrate the care exer- 
cised in this survey. Two parties on the Atlantic 
coast, twenty-nine miles apart and working toward 
each other from the extremities of the line, found, 
on coming together, an error of one-half inch in the 
whole distance. With this small error they were 
not satisfied, but repeated the survey until the mini- 
mum error was reached, or almost absolute accu- 
racy. As the method of geodetic surveying is 
triangulation, it is needful to get correct angles at 
the base line. This is done by the simple process 
of heliotroping, which is as simple as it is impor- 
tant ; consisting in flashing sunlight back and forth 
from an ordinary circular mirror, with diameter 
varying from two and a half to six inches, between 
persons at prescribed stations, in order to get their 
exact direction from the home station. So simple 
is this process that the Indians of the Pacific slope 
have been taught to use the mirror according to the 
laconic directions, “‘ Shoot sun, shoot man,” for which 
shooting they are paid two dollars a day, with the 
emphatic proviso, “ No work, no pay.”” With scanty 
luggage they trudge up the slope of mountains—not 
mere hills—to an altitude of 14,000 feet, and, plant- 
ing their apparatus on the back of a hard-tack box, 
they begin to exchange their sunlight glances with 
others similarly engaged, at the almost incredible 
distance of 190 miles, who by preconcerted signal. 
are on the watch. Great altitudes are necessary 
for large triangles because of the sphericity of the 
earth, its curvature being about five feet in every 
six miles; hence, the hill that would intervene 
between two persons far apart, and effectively cut 
off their view, must be obviated by planting the 
observatory stations at considerable altitudes. 

Through close scrutiny by a member of the Coast 
Survey, the Hudson River has been traced from its 
muddy bottom quite out to sea. This trail can be 
followed by incoming steamers, even during dense 
fogs, by the energetic use of the lead and watching 
the color of the mud. Tides are no inconsiderable 
factor in navigation. Our European steamers fix 
their time of sailing to suit the tide. In a depart- 
ment of this Coast Survey one finds a marvelous 
tide-predicting machine which is so adjusted that 
by the turning of a crank it foretells the time and 
the amount of high and low water at every port on 
the eastern and western coast of the United States, 
and it could as well do it for fifty years in advance 
as it now does it for each day of a year in advance. 
Of course, human intelligence must read its results. 
One thing this machine does not give, nor has any 
one namely, the reason for the very little diurnal 
inequality of tides on the Atlantic coast, while on 
the Pacific coast this is very great—so much so that 
mariners there call the two high tides a tide and a 
half-tide, the latter falling so much below the 
height of the former as to entitle it to this distinc- 
tion. 

The sounding apparatus has passed through a 
process of evolution, the lead being still used for 
shallow waters. Formerly a rope with weight at- 
tached was used, which, when unreeled, was cut, the 
weight and rope being lost, and the depth calculated 
by subtractigg what rope remained on the reel from 
what there was in the first place, this being the 
amount of rope required to reach the bottom. But. 
it was soon found that the large surface of the rope 
was so easily and so widely deflected from a verti- 
eal line by the action of currents and winds as to 
make it wholly unreliable. For this rope was sub- 
stituted cod twine, which was only a partial remedy, 
it too being deflected, though less than the rope. 
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Now the sounding line is the finest piano wire, less 
than three-hundredths of an inch in diameter, capa 
ble of sustaining a weight of from 220 to 240 
pounds. To this a bored cannon ball weighing 
sixty pounds is attached, which is tripped and dis- 
engaged when it touches the bottom. Through this 
bore of the cannon ball passes the sounding-rod, 
made of brass, hollow, with a valve opening inward 
in the bottom, so that when thrust into the bore at 
the bottom by the weight of the cannon ball the 
valve opens and lets in the ooze, and when it is 
drawn up the valve closes. Thus it retains a speci- 
men of the bottom as the only. accepted evidence 
that it has done its work. This sounding-rod is 
securely fastened to the wire, and often contains a 
self-registering thermometer. These may also be 
strung at intervals along the line, to determine the 
temperature at different depths. By this apparatus 
the deepest sounding yet made in the Atlantic was 
made from the Coast Sarvey steamer “ Blake ”’ by 
its then Commander Brownson. It was about one 
hundred miles north of Porto Rico. The depth was 
4,561 fathoms; the length of time required for the 
sounding was about three and a half hours. The 
temperature at the bottom was 364° F. This depth 
has been exceeded but once, off the coast of Japan, 
where 4,665 fathoms was reached. Fabulous-seem- 
ing figures, these, but little so in comparison with 
the 8,000 fathoms by the rope soundings. 

All this and much more is implied in the power 
of Congress to regulate a single feature of com- 
merce—its navigation. It shows that the implied 
far exceed the expressed powers of the Constitution 
—which instrument, Mr. Brin says, can be read 
- aloud in twenty-three minutes. It shows also the 
need of men skillful in the application of scientific 
knowledge, with a genius for mechanical devices 
which the field service demands, and to which in a 
great measure the present commander of the 
‘Blake’ owes his success. By the device of rub- 
ber bands to ease the strain caused by pitching in a 
heavy sea, he has been able to anchor the “ Blake ” 
in 1,800 fathoms; by means of his current meter he 
has demonstrated a hitherto unknown phase of the 
Gulf Stream—that.its current is much swifter after 
the moon has passed the meridian; in other words, 
that its rate of flow is materially affected by tidal 
influences. 
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By Louise IMOGEN GUINEY. 


WHO is this at baitle’s end + 
Kneels over me by night, 
To make a music in my brain, 
A flood of heavenly light ? 
Thou comest as a dream, childie ! 
The dream of one that dies ; 
Thou hast the touch of Helen’s hand, 
The look in Helen’s eyes. 


Hast thou forgotten? Long ago 
My love to thee was sealed. 

My father, whom I never loved, 
[ followed to the field; 

Since he is fled, who lost the day 
And bore a craven’s part, 

I leave the King my life, to ease 
My mother Helen’s heart. 


She bade me wear in hawthorn-time 
Her knot of votive blue ; 

Yon hawthorn, sweet among the slain, 
Brings back the hour anew. 

I would thou wert my own, childie ! 
That happier Helen bore : 

But never was there bride nor heir 


‘or Hugh of Allanmore. 


Wert thou my sire, O would thou wert ! 
The stars should hold me proud ! 
Nor bid me from a traitor’s shame 
Go hide beneath a shroud. 
For thee I chose, thou loyal knight, 
When archers hurt me sore, 
And dragged me here to die beside 
Sir Hugh of Allanmore. 


Lift up my sword-hilt thin and bright! 
I scarce can hear or see. 
Lay close against my lips at last 
His cross, who ransomed me. 
All spent thou art, and pale, childie! 
Draw hitherward to rest ; 
(Hush, Helen, Helen! ’tis thy hair 
A gain upon my breast.) 3 


How strange it is thou shouldst not know 
Thy playfellow, thy friend! 
But now that blessed dawn doth light 
Our joyous journey’s end. 
O loud in Heaven, whereto we go, | 
I soon, but thou before, | 
Claim me, her little son, for thine,: 
Dear Hugh of Allanmore ! 


INTERNATIONAL PENNY POSTAGE. 


By THE Hon. Tuomas L. JAMEs, 
Ex-Postmaster-General of the United States. 


Ey. day is not far distant, I believe, when we 
shall have universal international penny postage. 
That reform will probably first be brought about in 
the English-speaking nations, and will gradually 
be adopted by all the important countries of the 


world. 


There is an important movement in this direction 
in England at the present time, of which the Hon. 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. for Canterbury, is at the 
head. Mr. Heaton for several years has been agi- 
tating the question of universal penny postage, and 
will in a few weeks visit the United States for the 
purpose of interesting some of our leading officials 
and public men in the movement. 

Mr. Heaton has been urging in the House of 
Commons that England should extend the advan- 
tages of a penny post with her colonies and with 
foreign nations. He argues that if such a service 
were cheap, rapid, and trustworthy, it would pro- 
mote a brotherly feeling between the mother country 
and the millions of Englishmen dwelling in her col- 


onies, and create and foster a feeling of solidarity 


and common interest among all the nations of the 
earth. It would havea particularly happy effect on 
the thousands of intelligent and deserving emigrants 
who make their homes in Australia or the United 
States. The mass of these exiles are poor persons 
who work for a daily wage, and who have to caleu- 
late every farthing of expenditure. All communi- 
cation between the divided members of the family 
is looked upon as an expensive indulgence, and 
economy too often begins with a practical casting 
off of national ties; it is not sound policy to set a 
tax of a deterrent character upon indulgence in that 
natural affection which is so considerable a factor in 
patriotism. | 

Mr. Heaton believes that though the cheapening 
of postal communication with foreign countries 
might not entirely avert those terrible conflicts 
which so frequently disgrace humanity in this nine- 
teenth century of Christianity, it may be fairly 
assumed that two peoples, in constant communica- 
tion with one another, exchanging daily tens of 
thousands of letters, on business, social, and political 
matters, would be less ready to quarrel than two 
which remain in savage isolation. | 

He holds to the proposition that the State has 
no right to make a profit out of the post-office. A 
large part of the business of life is now absolutely 
dependent on the postal service. Probably half 
the letters sent are business letters, and another 
large share is sent by persons of small means, who 
have many stern inducements to take care of their 
pence. -In other words, one-half of England’s postal 
revenue is derived from a tax on the machinery of 
trade, and another large share from the poorest class 
of citizens. This is practically a tax on commerce 
Mr. Heaton says he can understand the State charg- 
ing a tax of 6d. a ton on coals actually sold, but he 
cannot understand a tax of 6d. leading to that busi- 
ness transaction. ‘The State should encourage, by 
a moderate contribution, those operations of com- 
merce, in the initial stage, which ultimately furnish 
work to English workers, and thus benefit the entire 
community. A substantial reduction in the cost of 
postage would confer an immediate benefit on the 


| community and reap a harvest of universal grati- 


tude. Other nations, who will have something to 
say about the scheme, will be as willing as English- 
men to enjoy a cheap postal service. 

Mr. Heaton points out some of the anomalies in 
the present English postal system. To illustrate : 
The price charged for the conveyance of letters to 
Australia is 6d. per letter of half an ounce in weight, 
or £1,792 per ton. The cost of the postage of a 
newspaper, weighing four ounces, to the ends of 
the earth, is only 1d. A letter of the same weight 
would cost 4s. 

The cost of carriaze by a first-class steamship is 
only 40s. per ton, or four and two-thirds pounds 
for 1d. to Australia. If the postal authorities paid 
the steamship owners 1s. per pound, at a penny a 


x 


letter thirty-two letters would cost the publie 2s. 
Sd. The postal authorities would then have 1s. 8d 
for the cost of delivery, etc. : 

The French Government carries a postal card 
from Calais to Caledonia, one thousand miles beyond 
Australia, for a penny. The English post-office 
charges 2}d. for carrying a letter from Folkstone 
to Boulogne, a distance of about thirty-two miles by 
sea, and only 1d. for carrying it to the Orkneys— 
nearly all the way by rail—a distance of 750 or 
800 miles. 

Some time since there was an Imperial Conference 
on this subject, and before that body Mr. Heaton 
presented his proposal, which was that the ordinary 
postal rate for the carriage of a letter between any 
two parts of the British Empire should be one 
penny ; his contention was that such a service would, 
on the whole, be self-supporting. The advantages 
of the reform would be obvious, and the sole ques- 
tion to be considered is its practicability. He says 
that universal penny post in newspapers is estab- 
lished, with the difference that a newspaper weigh- 
ing four ounces can be sent to the most distant point 
for 1d., while a letter of the same weight would cost 
4s. Where long distances are concerned, very little, 

‘if any, increase in the cost of carriage is incurred. 
Goods can be conveyed from England to Australia 
by the fastest steamers at a less cost than the freight 
between Londonand Dublin. Indeed, for the same 
sum which it costs to convey letters between Lon- 
don and Dublin they can be conveyed between Lon- 
don and Sydney. : 

A reform like this makes very slow progress in 
England, but there is no doubt it will soon be adopted, 
because it appeals to the interests of the mass of 
Englishmen, and is opposed only by a conservative 
class of officials who dislike to see others doing what 
they are incapable of doing themselves. Such object- 
ors croak of the “ impracticability ” of the scheme, 
although Mr. Heaton has presented clear, positive, 
and unanswerable proofs that the reform is practi- 
cable. About forty of the leading London news- 
papers have given their support to the scheme, 
among the religious journals being the ‘Catholic 
Times,” the “Christian Million,” the “Christian 
News,” the “ Christian World,” and the ** Method- 
ist Times.” Nearly two hundred influential news- 
papers in the English provinces, in Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa, have heartily approved 
the reform. 

One or two extracts from the London papers will 
reflect the temper of the English mind on this sub- 
ject. The “Advertiser” hopes that the proposal will 
be presented year after year, “until it is crowned 
with the success which inevitably awaits it.” The 
“Globe” favors it because “it would largely help 
to quicken that knitting together of the Empire 
which is becoming one of the most pressing ques- 
tions of the day. It is of the most importance to 
seek every means of establishing close and cordial 
relations between the mother country and her dis- 
tant children, before their clamor to have some 
part in the management of the Imperial household 
becomes too strong to be resisted. Any measure 
calculated to promote and maintain this fraternal 
feeling would be worth paying for.” The “ Echo,” 
a bright London journal, alluding to Mr. Heaton’s 
presenting the subject before Parliament, says: 
‘‘As usual, he was met and resisted by the official 
mind. But the official mind, though generally 
dull, unimpressive, and obstinate, is not invincible. 
You have only to keep pegging away with a good 
idea on the official mind, and, if you have patience 
and endurance enough, you can subdue it to your 
will at last. Let Mr. Heaton keep pegging away. 
He has got hold of a good idea, and there is suffi- 
cient common sense in the world to appreciate and 
adopt a good idea in the long run.” 

I have expressed myself, both in this country and 
abroad during my recent visit to the British Isles, 
as being in favor of the adoption by the United 
States of cheap ocean postage. I think that the 
letter rate of ocean postage should be reduced to 
two cents an ounce, and that newspapers and 
periodicals should be carried from the office of pub- 
lication for one cent per pound. It now costs five 
cents to send a letter to England, while for three 
cents more it could be sent all the way from Eng- 
land to Hong Kong. We should reduce the rate 
on money orders one-half ; at present it is eight cents 
on a ten-dollar order, and forty-five cents for a 
one-hundred-dollar order. The rate for foreign 
registered letters, to wit, the regular postal rate and 
ten cents additional registration fee, is too high, 
and should be reduced one-half. There has been 
an immense increase in the amount of our foreign 
correspondence within the past few years, but no 
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reduction in the rates. You can send a letter from 
New York to Alaska, 5,000 miles, for two cents, 
while to be forwarded from New York to London, 
3,000 miles, will cost you five cents. 

There is no doubt, however, that we are on the 
eve of postal reforms, and that eventually we shall 
have universal penny postage. There is talk of in- 
troducing the pneumatic tube system of transmis- 
sion in some of our large cities ; Congress is think- 
ing of reducing the rate of postage on domestic 
letters to one cent ; and, in a recent issue of the 
“Forum,” Dr. Bacon urges for an extension of the 
lelivery of letters by carriers to persons in the 
country as well as to those in cities. 


THE STAR AT DAWN. 
By Mrs. S. W. WEITZEL. 
STEALING glory, still, intent, and sure ; 
One mild star shining in the deep-flushed sky : 
It is a time of birth, an opening door, 


A moment full of possibility ; 
None knows how great a thing this day may see. 


’T was night that lit this fair star—gloomy night— 
And still it burns, paled but before the sun ; 
All through the darkness beamed its steady light ; 
When day has vanquished night, when shades are 
gone, 
Its lesser ray is to the greater won. 


So the high grace of patience in the soul 
Keeps radiant vigil through a shadowed hour ; 
Joy comes—the morning! earthly mists unroll, 
The full day dawns, its faithful watch is o’er ; 
Not that its light is less, but heaven’s is more. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


By BURROUGHS. 


NE of the most desirable things in life is a fresh 
impression of an old fact or scene. One’s love 
of nature may be a constant factor, yet it is only 
now and then that he gets a fresh impression of the 
charm and meaning of nature ; only now and then 
that the objects without and the mood within so fit 
together that we have a vivid and original sense of 
the beauty and significance that surround us. How 
often do we really see the stars? Probably a great 
many people never see them at all—that is, never 
look upon them with any thrill of emotion. If I see 
them a few times a year, [ think myself inluck. If I 
deliberately go out to see them, I am quite sure to miss 
them ; but occasionally, as one glances up to them in 
his lonely night walk, the mind opens, or the heaven 
opens—which is it?’—and he has a momentary 
glimpse of their ineffable splendor and significance. 
How overwhelming, how awe-inspiring ! His thought 
goes like a lightning flash int» that serene abyss, and 
then the veil is drawn again. One’s science, one’s 
understanding, tells him he is a voyager on the 
celestial deep, that the earth beneath his feet is a 
star among stars, that we can never be any more in 
the heavens than we are now, or any more within 
reach of the celestial laws and forces ; but how rare 
the mood in which we can realize this astounding 
fact, in which we can get a fresh and vivid impres- 
sion of it! ‘To have it ever present with one in all 
its naked grandeur would perhaps be more than we 
could bear. | 

The common and the familiar—how soon they 
cease to impress us! The great service of genius, 
speaking through art and literature, is to pierce 
through our callousness and indifference and give us 
fresh impressions of things as they really are; to 
present things in new combinations, or from new 
points of view, so that they shall surprise and delight 
us like a new revelation. When poetry does this, 
or when art does it, or when science does it, it re- 
creates the world for us, and for the moment we are 
again Adam in paradise. 

Herein lies one compensation to the lover of nature 
who is an enforced dweller in the town: the indif- 
ference which familiarity breeds is not his. His 
weekly or monthly sallies into the country yield him 
arare delight. To his fresh, eager senses the charm 
of novelty is over all. Country people look with a 
kind of pitying amusement upon the delight of their 
newly arrived city friends ; but would we not, after 
all, give something if we could exchange eyes with 
them for a little while ? 

We who write about nature pick out, I suspect, 
only the rare moments when we have had glimpses 
of her, and make much of them. Our lives are 
dull, and our minds crushed over with rubbish like 
those of other people. Then writing about nature, as 


about most other subjects, is an expansive process ; 
we are under the law of evolution; we grow the 
germ into the tree ; a little original observation goes 
a good ways. Thoreau, in writing to his friend, 
after he had been to the top of Mount Washington, 
said that it was not till he got back home that he 
really went over the mountain. After he began to 
write it up in his journal, I suppose, he saw what 
lay folded in the experience. Life isa compendium. 
The record in our minds and hearts is in shorthand. 
When we come to write it out, we are surprised at 
its length and significance. What we feel in a 
twinkling it takes a long time to tell to another. 

When I pass along by a meadow in June, where 
the bobolinks are singing and the daisies dancing in 
the wind, and the scent of the clover is in the air, and 
where the boys and girls are looking for wild straw- 
berries in the grass, I take it all in in a glance, it 
enters swiftly through all my senses; but if I set 
about writing an account of my experience for my 
reader, how long and tedious the process, how I 
must beat about the bush! And then, if I would 
have him see and feel it, I must avoid a point-blank 
description and bring it to him, or him to it, by a 
kind of indirection, so as to surprise him and give 
him more than [ at first seemed to promise. 

To a countryman like myself the presence of 
natural objects, the open face of the country, sheds 
a cheering and soothing influence at all times ; but 
it is only at rare intervals that he experiences the 
thrill of a fresh impression. [I find that a kind of 
preoccupation, as the farmer with his work, the 
angler with his rod, the sportsman with his gun, 
the walker with his friend, the lounger with his 
book, affords conditions that are not to be neglected. 
So much will steal in at the corners of your eyes; 
the unpremeditated glance, when the mind is passive 
and receptive, often stirs the soul. Upon whom 
does the brook make such an impression as upon 
the angler? How he comes to know its character ! 
how he studies its every phase! how he feels it 
through that rod and line as if they were a part of 
himself! I pity the person who doves not get at 
least one or two fresh impressions of t],e charm and 
sweetness of nature in the spring. Later in the 
season it gets to be more of an old story; but in 
March when the season is early, and in April when 
the season is late, there occasionally come days 
which awaken a new joy in the heart. Every re- 
curring spring one experiences this fresh delight. 
There is nothing very tangible yet in awakening 
nature, but there is something in the air, some sen- 
timent in the sunshine and in the look of things, a 
prophecy of life and renewal, that sends a thrill 
through the frame ‘The first sparrow’s song, the 
first robin’s call, the first bluebird’s warble, the first 
pheebe’s note—who can hear it without emotion ? 
Or the first flock of migrating geese or ducks—how 
much they bring north with them! When the red- 
shouldered starlings begin to gurgle in the elms or 
golden willows along the marshes and water-courses, 
you will feel spring then ; and if you look closely upon 
the ground beneath them, you will find that sturdy 
advanced guard of our floral army, the skunk cab- 
bage, thrusting his spear-point up through the ooze, 
and spring will again quicken your pulse. 

One seems to get nearer to nature in the early 
spring days: all screens are removed, the earth 
everywhere speaks directly to you; she is not hid- 
den by verdure and foliage; there is a peculiar 
delight in walking over the brown turf of the fields 
that one cannot feel later on. How welcome the 
smell of it, warmed by the sun; the first breath 
of the reviving earth. How welcome the full, 
sparkling water-courses too, everywhere drawing 
the eye; by and by they will be veiled by the ver- 
dure and shrunken by the heat. When March is 
kind, for how much her slightest favors count! The 
other evening, as I stood on the slope of a hill in 
the twilight, I heard a whistling of approaching 
wings, and presently a woodcock flying low passed 
near me. I could see his form and his long curved 
wings dimly against the horizon; his whistling 
slowly vanished in the gathering night, but his 
passage made something stir and respond within 
me. March was on the wing, she was abroad in 
the soft still twilight searching out the moist, 
springy places where the worms first come to the 
surface and where the grass first starts; and her 
course was up the valley from the south. A day 
or two later I sat on a hillside in the woods late in 
the day, amid the pines and hemlocks, and heard 
the soft, elusive spring call of the little owl—a 
curious musical undertone hardly separable from 
the silence ; a bell, muffled in feathers, tolling in the 
twilight of the woods and discernible only to the 
most alert ear. But it was the voice of spring, the 


voice of the same impulse that sent the woodcock 
winging his way through the dusk, that was just 
beginning to make the pussy willows swell and the 
grass to freshen in the spring runs. 

Occasionally, of a bright, warm, still day in March 
such as we have had the present season, the little 
flying spider is abroad. It is the most delicate of 
all March tokens, but very suggestive. Its long, 
waving threads of gossamer, invisible except when 
the sunlight falls upon it at a particular angle, 
stream out here and there upon the air, a filament 
of life, reaching and reaching as if to catch and 
detain the most subtle of the skyey influences. 

Nature is always new in the spring, and lucky 
are we if it finds us new also. 


Fee. OF CLAY.’ 


By AMELIA E. BARrR. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ONE KIND OF DEATH. 


“When Work and Will awake too late, to gaze 
After their life sailed by, and hold their breath— 
Ah! who shall dare to search through what sad maze 
Thenceforth their incommunicable ways 
Follow the desultory feet of Death ?” 


“Stand still, fond fettered wretch, while Memory’s art 
Parades the Past before thy face, and lures 
Thy spirit to her passionate portraitures ; 
Till the tempestuous tide-gates flung apart 
Flood with wild will the hollows of thy heart, 
And thy heart rends thee, and thy body endures.” 


HEN we consider whata difference there often 
is between the pitch of one human heart 
and the pitch of others surrounding it, we may un 
derstand easily the discords that perplex daily life. 
Mrs. Pennington came to the breakfast-table in a 
mood which could only be represented in music by 
the deep sadness and pathetic lament of a minor 
adagio. The tempers of George and Harriet re- 
sembled the rapid lights and easily grasped phrases 
of dance music; quick harmonies returning fre- 
quently to their keynote, and expressing easily 
reached, every-day happiness. In fact, Harriet 
was going immediately after breakfast into Castle- 
town. She was first to visit her dressmaker, and 
then she had an engagement to lunch with the Din- 
woodies, where Colonel Sutcliffe was to join her. 

George also had a pleasant day in _ prospect. 
Bella was going on a visit to her brother’s wife at 
Ballabeg, and George expected to meet her there. 
They were to take a boat and spend the day in 
drifting about the pretty coves and inlets of the 
rocky coast. | 

Harriet frankly detailed her plans. The success 
of George’s depended upon his secrecy, and he spoke 
of a canter with young Kelly to Kirk-Santon, and 
the possibility of his joining the Dinwoodie lunch 
party. But he intrusted Harriet with some pretty 
excuses if he found himself unable to be back. 
And it is fair to say that Harriet did not believe 
either in the canter to Kirk-Santon or in his half- 
promise to meet her at the Dinwoodies’. | 

When Mrs. Pennington had left the table she 
said, “I do not expect to see you until evening, 
George.” 

“T said I might come to the lunch party.” 

“You might, but you won’t. Shall I tell you the 
reason why you won't? Bella Clucas.” 

George bowed politely. ‘It is useless to contra- 
dict you, Harriet. A woman always convicts those 
whom she has once accused.”’ | 

“George, just for to-day try to be agreeable. 
Kitty isexpecting you. After lunch, if the weather 
keeps fair, we are all going to the loveliest bit of 
sand and water.” 

“ All? How many are going ?” 

“There will be about twenty, the nicest young 
people Kitty knows, and Kitty takes her guitar, 
and Major Hamilton his violin, and as the tide 
comes in we shall float home with it, singing.” 

“Thanks, Harriet. You have quite decided me. 
I shall not join you.” 

thought you loved the sea.” 

“T do love the sea. It is the one place where 
nature has her own way. But I won't join any 
mob. of pleasure-seekers upon it. In fact, I hate 
parties of pleasure either on sea or land—they 
damage everything, like flies in summer.”’ 

“In fact, no one’s company is comparable to 
your own, and to that fisher girl’s.” 

“T will not contradict you. A woman has a 
suspicion in the morning; by night she has clothed 
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it in absolute truth. She is then ready to assert it, 


to swear to it, if need be.” 7 

‘“‘T say you are going to spend the day with Bella 
Clucas, somewhere or other.”’ 

“You are an oracle, of course. 
message for Bella ?” 

Have 

“You used to be very fond of Bella.” 

‘“‘T loved Bella very dearly once, as long as the 
girl behaved herself.” 

‘Oh, nonsense, Harriet! The girl has done 
nothing wrong. I don’t believe you ever loved 
Bella. The love of women for their own sex is a 
mere negation, a kind of cessation of hostilities. 
There are no Davids and Jonathans among them.” 

“So you imagine men have a monopoly of friend- 
ship?’ 

“Yes, I do.” 

‘‘ You are mistaken. I did love Bella, until Bella 
behaved in a way I thought was not right.” 

‘Men do not limit their liking by such a narrow 
rule. What if Penrith had?” He spoke sternly, 

his face clouded, and he turned abruptly away. 

“Tf 1 were you I would not name Penrith.” 

‘“‘] feel differently, Harriet. I force myself to 
name him very often. I do not wish to forget the 
kindness he showed me. He has never uttered a 
word of reproach ; for that reason, I reproach my- 
self. Poor Bella’s sole offense is that she disobeyed 
your orders. Had you any right to give her an 
order? You have known her all your life, and yet 
you cannot forgive her.” | 

“‘ Bella goes on disobeying. I would forgive her 
if she would never speak to you again.” 

“Precisely. It is as 1 say: a woman loves a 
woman until she offends her, but she loves a man 
in spite of his offense—that is, if she loves him at 
all. She will forgive and forgive and forgive, and go 
on loving him even though he go on offending her.” 

“There may be such women, George.” 

“There are such women. They are beyond 
numbering, God bless them! And it is well for 
poor fellows like me that they do exist. There’s 
mother, for instance—”’ 

“Oh, I shall talk no more with you. It is quite 
useless, and I have to be at the dressmaker’s at ten 
o'clock.” 

“Shall I go to Castletown with you? 
walk ?”’ 

“T have no time for walking now.. Laxey will 
have to drive me. Good-by.” | 

“Good-by. Say as many pretty things to Miss 
Kitty as you can remember for me.” 

“No, sir, I will not.” 

“All right. I will say them myself some day.” 

Mrs. Pennington, pacing restlessly to and fro on 
the garden-walk, heard this chatter with extreme 
anxiety. She was so wishful for both George and 
Harriet to be from home when her visitor called, 
and every moment’s delay seemed interminable. 
Then, after Harriet had gone, George perversely 
wandered about the garden with his cigar, until, 
feeling his longer presence intolerable, she bade him 
a faint adieu and went into the house. George had 
been waiting for this very event. With aslow and 
studied nonchalance he then passed through the gate. 
and as he did so he perceived a man sitting upon a 
great rock which jutted out of the unplanted place 
between the house and the sea. 

“ T believe that is the very same person who asked 
me the time. I wonder if he has been there all 
night ?”” As George passed, the man rose and looked 
toward him, and, though the distance between them 
could well have excused recognition even from ac- 
quaintances, George bowed politely, and the stranger 
returned the compliment. 

isin trouble, [am sure. Very likely hiding 
from his creditors. I have a fellow-feeling for a 
man in that fix: every one hasn’t a mother, and 
friends. I wouldn’t care much what kind of a mess 
he was in, I'd help him. My sympathies go nat- 
urally to the weaker side, the debtor side.’’ He 
walked slowly away to such thoughts, and the man 
who was their prompter turned so as to keep him 
in sight as long as possible. : 

It was then about ten o’clock. In another hour 
she would have to drink the cup she had prayed 
might not be put to her lips—the cup she had mingled 
for herself in the intoxication of youthful love and 
willfulness. But the terror and suffering of the 
night hours had reduced her to a state of passive 
endurance. She could no longer think or plan, no 
longer struggle against the calamity which had be- 
fallen her. She was in the condition of the com- 
batant who has ceased to count the blows he receives, 
who has no strength left with which to return them. 

And yet through all this inert suffering she was 


Have you any 


Do you 
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Whatever might arise, it would doubtless be ready 
to meet the occasion, and make the best terms pos- 
sible. She stood at an upper window watching the 
garden gate. If possible, she would not let her serv- 
ants see her strange visitor. In case of any emer- 
gency their sympathy was sure, but she was not a 
woman who had ever voluntarily sought sympathy. 
It had been rather. her habit to suppress her feel- 
ings, to habitually turn her heart into a sanctuary, 
and therein take refuge. 

This habit, which was the result of a naturally 


timid disposition, had perhaps made her attach an 


overwhelming significance to a circumstance which 
was really of gravity and importance. She was not, 
in the highest sense of the term, an educated woman, 
and she was therefore subject to those all-absorbing 
passions which tyrannize minds revolving in small 
orbits. And her secluded life had gradually turned 
her apprehensions and her opinions into fixed ideas. 
She had suffered herself to dwell in an-atmosphere 
of foreboding, and the thing she had feared had 
happened to her. Perhaps, indeed, her anticipation 
of evil had called to her the evil. The soul has 
marvelous powers of attraction. In the body and 
out of the body, sleeping or dreaming, its fears and 
its longings find out their object and act upon it. 

Even as she stood at the window, letting her 
thoughts drift in angry tumult, uncontrolled, un- 
reasoning, the man sitting on the rock outside her 
garden was influenced by them. He moved uneasi- 
ly, he looked at his watch, he stood up and looked 
at the house, he began slowly to make his way to 
it. Something of her mood had touched him, 
pressed upon him, stirred in his soul a responsive 
restlessness and anger. 1 

She saw him coming, and even in that supreme 
moment an unconscious womanly feeling made her 
pause before her mirror. She had dressed herself 
purposely for this interview, and she looked with a 
sad and cold face at her reflection. The white col- 
lar worn at the breakfast table had been removed ; 
nothing relieved the somber blackness of her gar- 
ments. A nervous movement of her left hand, and 
a rapid glance at it, was accounted for by the ab- 
sence of the plain gold ring which she usually wore. 
If he looked to find it there, he would understand 
what he might perhaps be pitiful enough to spare 
her saying. | 

She met him on the threshold; he had no neces- 
sity to knock for admittance; and she silently led 
him to the large parlor, a room seldom used except 
for purposes of entertainment. The door was 
closed, and they stood face to face, only the blank 
surface of a table between them. ‘The man had 
possibly been on the gaery all night ; he. looked like 
it. Martha’s first thought regarded his neglected 
toilet. Its disorder typified to her his awful fall, 
for he seemed unconscious of its shortcomings, 
and indifferent to them. All his soul was in his 
eyes. The rest of his face was but a battered oval 
of weather-beaten and passion-beaten human clay. 
But, oh, the misery, oh, the longing, oh, the implor- 
ation in those two soul-lit eyes ! 

Martha felt their gaze, and would not encounter 
it. She knew the power of old, and by a tremen- 
dous effort of will compelled herself to withstand 
its influence. She was the first to speak, and her 
words were slow and heavy, like those uttered by a 
sleeper. 

‘You want money, of course’ I could give you 
a little—’’ 

“Tdo not wantmoney. I could give you a great 
deal, if you would have it—honest money, earned 
with hard, honest work.” 

Her face flushed angrily, and she made a move- 
ment with her head and hands which there was no 
mistaking. 

“Very well. I do not offer it.” 

‘If you do not need money, why did you come? 
How cruel, how cruel of you to do so!” 

“TI came, as I said last night, to see you and 
the..." 

‘“‘ For God's sake, listen to me! George is a sol- 
dier : will you brand him with infamy and drive him 
out of all respectable society ? Harriet is betrothed 
to a gentleman of stainless name and good estate. 
Your existence is unknown to them. You ruined my 
life. If there is anything in heaven or earth you 
reverence, for its sake spare my children !” 

From her dropped lids the heavy tears fell like 
rain upon the table between them. She had invol- 
untarily clasped her hands. Her attitude was at 
the moment touchingly noble in its extremity. 

He drew his lips together, his breath came heav- 
ily, he touched her left hand, and said in a thick 
whisper : 


conscious that her soul was gathering strength. 


You have removed our ring. It was there last - 
night.” 

«The plain ring I wore last night | bought my- 
self to prevent remark. Our ring was broken in two 
by your own act.” 

* Dear God, need you tell me that? Cannot love 
mend it ?” 

“There is no love left. I did not see you to dis- 
cuss that subject. It is for my children’s sake I 
speak to you.” 

* What do you want me to do?” 

“To efface yourself, to be dead to them, to go 
where those who knew you once can never meet 

ou.” 

“Tf I do this, when the children need you no 
longer, will you remember me? You are my wife; 
yes, I will say the words—they are true words.” 

“They are not true, and I am not your wife. 
Your cruelty set me free, your crime set me free, 
the law of my country set me free.”’ 

“Nothing can free you, nothing! You have a 
conscience—ask it.” : 

She sank into a chair and covered her face with 
her hands. The stillness, the pathos, of her whole 
figure touched him beyond tears or words. Pure 
and good and delicate as she was, this degraded 
husband of her youth dared to love her. At that 
moment she was far dearer to him than she had 
been on her bridal morn. He would have given 
the residue of his life to have taken her in his arms, 
to have comforted her beyond the power of earth to 
trouble. 

Martha!” 

She had forgotten for a moment. She lifted 
her head, and his eyes, misty with tears and shin- 
ing with love, caught her upward glance. They 
troubled her heart, went down into its depths and 
troubled its sweetest and saddest memories. The 
angel might be good or evil, but it had the power. 

Martha !” 

“Te” 

“ T will do all you require. I will never reveal 
myself to the children, without your permission. 
If you desire it, you shall see me no more on earth, 
if you will grant me one favor.” 

‘* What do you wish ?”’ | 

“Call me once by my own name, by my Christian 
name. Let me touch your hand. Speak kindly to 
me just once, and I will trouble you no more.” 

* Do not say you cannot. Oh, remember thc” 
days we went hand-in-hand through Lowther 
woods, the days we sailed on Windermere, and 
rode together over Keswick fells! I have been 
punished beyond my deserts, degraded and tortured, 
condemned for one wrong to suffer a lifelong retri- 
bution. When justice is satisfied, surely merey may 
say one word of pity. Martha, will you say it?” 

She rose, and he looked at her steadily. She 
was trying to conquer her repugnance, and she 
whispered her children’s names to strengthen her- 
self for the effort. He waited patiently. If he 
gained so much from her, time might give him 
more. The absence of speech, the very attitude of 
waiting, was in his favor. Her thoughts moved 
rapidly to their end. The thing required of her 
was a personal humiliation. It would save her dear 
ones a far more bitter experience. If she drank 
the cup it might pass them by, and for their sake 
she could drink it to the dregs. : 

Her decision made, she was exactly the woman 
to fulfill its obligation with a noble generosity. He 
had ealeulated upon this magnanimity, and he 
watched with a beating heart its gathering influ- 
ence. He did not hurry her by a word or move. 
ment, but, as he watched her changing face, he 
inhaled deep draughts of the atmosphere of hope 
and happiness. 

When she moved a step toward him he trembled 
with joy; but when she said, in soft, sad inflections, 
“Arthur, I ask your pity for the children—and 
myself,’ and put her hand upon his arm, a great 
sob answered her. 

She did not at once remove it, and he found 
courage to take it in his own, to touch it with his 
lips—a kiss as reverent as that which the sinner 
leaves at the foot of the Cross. 

“ Farewell!” His eyes looked down into hers, 
and their despair and love pierced her like a sword. 
She tried to speak, but could find no words that 
were at once cold and piteous enough, and then he 


was gone. 
“Gone!” There was a sudden, sharp pain at 
her heart. She felt as if she was choking. She 


rushed from the room, and fell senseless in the wide 
hall, through which her husband’s steps had just 
passed. 
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S we turn the pages in a spirit of congratulation 


LOST STANDARDS. 


A that we live inthe youth instead of the infancy 
the Nation, pictures are presented that really arouse 
a fealng of envy—the simplicity that marked the 
intercourse of the people ; the indifference to wealth 
as| giving social prominence; the stress of gentle 
mianners as the stamp of aristocracy; the family 
life always the center of social life; the very evi- 


3 dent object of pleasure as the end of social life, 


prevail. 
on a level, and although there are some large fort- 
unes, I challenge any one to discover the slightest 
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are fixed upon their pictures. 
_ again “in tea-cup time of hood and hoop.” 
fathers and grandmothers are the reigning toast in 


aking the society of each the aim of all. When 

e see this in the past, it causes the truly social 
béing to sigh for the “ good old days.” We have 
diifted so far from the early leadings! The odor 
of the chocolate suppers and soft waffles, eaten at 
the usual hours, flavored with the warm-hearted 
ebrdiality of the host and hostess, comes to us 
reatly enriched by the imagination. 
_ The family gathering each evening for the mak- 
ing or receiving of neighborly courtesies, when kuit- 
ting-needles kept pace with busy tongues, is a keen 
eminder of how far even family courtesies have 
rifted from those early days. 

| The ever-present family circle gave a dignity, a 
_ to social courtesy which it lacks in our days, 


hen each member has intimate friends that are 
_ strangers to the other members ; when the 
est of every introduction seems to be a power to 
aave, or to do, rather than to be. Characters do not 
now have to stand the test of being known in un- 
dress. We meet on the level of purses, or powers 
baa hearts do not count in our intercourse. 
We meet the host and hostess, we rarely see the 
family ; we keep a debit and credit account with 


the dear five hundred, and choose to know and be 


known only when we are invisibly accompanied by 
caterer and modiste. Lafayette found in America a 


simplicity, an equality, that charmed him. Writing 


to his wife in 1777, he says: “Simplicity of manners, 
kindness, love of country, and a delightful equality 


The wealthiest man and the poorest are 


difference between the manners of these two classes 
‘espectively toward each other. Everything here 
is very much after the English fashion, except there 
is more simplicity, equality, cordiality, and courtesy 
than in England.” We have wandered far from the 
genial picture drawn by the graceful, friendly pen. 
Each mourns at the display in social life. It is 
voted vulgar, the result of wealth without culture ; 
but, like children, we follow the leader, and few 
have the courage to surprise by simplicity, or win 
through the grace of truth to an ideal. 


IN TEA-CUP TIME. 
By B. W. BELLAmy. 


N these centennial days a breath from the past 


tl is stirring the pages of history, and, as they 
flutter slowly backward, our eyes and imaginations 


We seem to live 
Grand- 


literature, as they were in the flesh a hundred years 
ago, and we are almost startled into pitying our 
country when, while honoring its father, we remem- 


_ ber that it had no grandfather: 


We are quite of the Spectator’s mind, too, and 


believe that, if a man says he does not care to know 
_ where his grandfather lived and how he lived, and 
_ what were that grandfather's politics and religion, 
then he declares that he cares not for the most 
interesting of all knowledge—a knowledge of the 
_ details of the past. 
insight into the penetralia of every-day life, are the 
_ things that now attract us most. 
in artis changing. At all events, we seem to care 
_ less for the great historic broadsides of pictures ! 
_ Washington, we remember, was not always cross- 


But these details, with their 


Perhaps our taste 


ing the Delaware, or mounted on a charger, or 


| kissing the Book. There are some sketches of 


‘interiors ’’ to which we turn with much satisfac- 
tion while we are fancying to ourselves the 
America of a century gone, and they are not with- 
out their surprises. How small it was, that lustiest 
of new-born nations, how fewits people, how scanty 
its resources ! and yet how far apart and inaccess- 
ible seemed its extremities, and how different were 
the descent, the education, and the every-day life of 
their denizens! We have the opportunity to learn 
something of this by starting upon a journey with 
a gay young lover of the day who was by no means 
bad company. He was a Bostonian, proposing to 
make a tour of Europe, and wishing to see the 
principal portions of his own country first. ‘To do 
this he was to proceed from Boston to New York 
and Philadelphia by stage, then on horseback 
through Virginia and North Carolina to Charles- 
ton; and then, having “done” the United States, 
he was to set sail in a merchant vessel for foreign 
parts. In New York he fell into that most danger- 
ous of ambuscades, a love affair, and in Phila- 
delphia learned of a failure involving most of his 
property and putting an end to his trip, so that we 
go with him by stage only from Boston to New 
York. “I set out from Boston,” he says, “in the 
line of stages lately established by an enterprising 
Yankee, Pease by name, which at that day was 
considered a method of transportation of wonderful 
expedition. The journey to New York took up a 
week. ‘The carriage was old and shackling, and 
much of the harness made of ropes. One pair of 
horses carried the stage eighteen miles. We gen- 
erally reached our resting-place for the night, if no 
accident intervened, at ten o’clock, and, after a 
frugal supper, went to bed with a notice that we 
should be called at three the next morning, which 
generally proved to be half-past two. Then, 
whether it snowed or rained, the traveler must rise 
and make ready by the help of a horn lantern 
and a farthing candle, and proceed on his way over 
bad roads, sometimes with a driver showing no 
doubtful signs of drunkenness, which good-natured 
passengers never failed to improve at any stopping- 
place by offering him the comfort of another glass 
of toddy. ‘Thus we traveled, eighteen miles a stage, 
sometimes obliged to get out and help the coach- 
man lift the coach out of a quagmire or rut, and 
arrived at New York after a week’s hard traveling, 
wondering at the ease with which our journey was 
effected.” 

The quaint little Boston which such a traveler 
left, in 1789, had but_ fifteen thousand people. 
There was no bridge overthe Charles River. There 
were no lamps and no pavements in the streets. 
The shops were distinguished by their signs, and 
many of the houses were squalid and mean. Han 
cock, *“*the Alcibiades of the rebellious little Puri- 
tan town,” was Governor of the Commonwealth, 
and was entertaining the social world in his great 
mansion, with its adjoining cow pasture of Boston 
Common, standing out, himself, “ with a fine show 
of velvet and lace and dramatic gout, a real aristo- 
erat, shining and resplendent against the cold gray 
background of every-day life.” At the side of his 
house he had built a dining hall where he could 
accommodate sixty guests. He was accused of 
using his gout for picturesque effect. At all events, 
he would allow the sixty to assemble at the table, 
and then be carried in himself and seated alone at 
a small and separate one, while the feast went on. 
Three o'clock was the fashionable dinner hour, and 
we get a picture of a meal of the day from the pen 
of one of the visiting Frenchmen who were rife in 
the early years after the war. 

“The dinner is served in the American, or, if 
you will, in the English, fashion, consisting of two 
courses, one comprehending the entrées, the roast 
meats, and the warm side dishes; the other the 
sweet pastry and confectionery. When this is re- 
moved the cloth is taken off, and apples, nuts, and 
chestnuts are served; it is then that healths are 
drunk. The coffee which comes afterward serves 
as a signal to rise from the table.”” It was at such 
a dinner that the story is told of a servant who 
dropped a cut-glass épergne, with a terrific crash 
which silenced the company, when Hancock relieved 
the embarrassment by saying, to the admiration of 
all sympathizing housekeepers, “ James, break as 
much as you like, but don’t make such a con- 
founded noise about it.” 

John Adams had been elected Vice-President, 
and was in New York, but his wife—dear, sensible 
Abigail Adams—was on his farm at Braintree, 
sending him her avalanche of letters, and proving 
herself, as she declared, a mortal enemy to any- 
thing but a cheerful countenance and a merry heart. 
She was the daughter of a clergyman, one of the 


lights of the colony; and Puritanism, though its 
grasp was loosening, had not yet let go its hold, 
and we see one of the striking features of social 
life in New England in the fact that it was thought 
a mésalliance for a minister’s daughter to marry 
the son of a small farmer—himeelf, too, that rather 
dubivus personage, a lawyer. The signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Minister to 
France, the Vice-President, and at length the Pres- 
ident of the United States, made good his claim to 
an alliance with Abigail Smith, but we are re- 
minded that while the political theory of New 
England was democratic, there were marked class 
distinctions. Virginia, the proud daughter of a 
line of cavaliers, had a noble and noted aristocracy 
of ancestors and of acres. Massachusetts based 
her titles on somewhat different grounds, but the 
sturdy Puritans recognized a difference between 
“the gentry” and “the people,” and had clearly 
drawn lines, only swept away by the hurrying, 
driving democracy of our own century. At the 
apex of the social pyramid in New England 
from the days of Cotton Mather to the time when 
politics superseded theology, and Hancock and 
Adams became the social powers, the clergy had 
reigned supreme. Poor (“their salaries in favored 
places were a hundred and thirty pounds, with 
glebe lands and parsonage, and the donations of 
strangers, or money put into the contribution plate’), 
they were yet potent, and Adams made a good match 
in every sense of the word. Certainly his wife 
had practical and domestic virtues. He writes to 
her: “I entreat you to rouse your whole attention to 
the family, the stock, the farm, the dairy ; let every 
article of expense which can possibly be spared be 
retrenched.” ‘This injunction she obeyed, while we 
cannot help wondering how she liked staying at 
home with the babies and the farm while Adams 
went to the Congress in Philadelphia, and wrote 
home: “Saturday I dined with Major Freeman 
and his son, and a very genteel dinner we had. 
Salt fish and all its apparatus, roast chickens, bacon, 
pease, as fine a salad as ever was made, and a rich 
meat pie, tarts and,custards, good wine, and as good 
a punch as ever you made.” 

Perhaps it was because of the fact that the aristoc- 
racy in New England was led by its educated class 
that education in general was there in the van. The 
faculty of Yale College was composed of but two pro- 
fessors and three tutors, with a hundred and fifty 
students under them, all of whom had at one time to 
go home because the steward of the college couldn’t 
supply them with food—but still it lived and pros- 
pered. Noah Webster had advertised, too, his little 
school in Sharon, Connecticut, where children might 
be instructed “ not only inthe common arts of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, but in any branchof aca- 
demical literature,” and where the price of board 
and tuition would be “from six to nine shillings per 
week according to the age and studies of the scholar.” 
Poor little Josiah Quincy, whose grandfather had 
helped to found Phillips Academy, was put through 
a thorough course of training. At the mature age 
of six he was sent to Andover, twenty-two miles 
from home, and without stage connection between 
the two places. 
and marbles. I needed and loved perpetual activity, 
and I was compelled to sit with four other boys on 
the same hard bench daily, four hours in the morn- 
ing and four in the afternoon. I was put at once 
into the first book of Cheever’s Accidence, and 
obliged to get by heart passages of a book which I 
could not possibly understand.” It is a comfort to 
learn that he went to board in the family of the 
minister, where a maiden sister, Aunt Ruthy, 
comforted and cosseted him, and “stayed him 
with apples.” The minister’s table, by the way, 
was like that of ordinary farmers throughout 
New England. Beef, pork, and vegetables were 
the standing dishes, and rye and Indian bread the 
daily supply. | 

Far different was the fare which adorned the 
tables of wealthy New Yorkers in the year of the 
Inauguration, and a gay sight the little city must 
have seemed to the passengers deposited by the Bos- 
ton stage. They may have met the state carriage 
with six horses carrying Washington from his up- 
town residence in Franklin Square to the Federal 
Hall, or, with four horses and liveried postillions, 
carrying Lady Washington for an airing. Cer- 
tainly they saw ladies and gentlemen promenading 
in front of the City Hall—the gentlemen in velvet 
coats, white embroidered vests, small-clothes, pow- 
dered wigs, and cocked hats; the ladies gorgeous 
in brocades, big hoops, their hair powdered and ear- 
ried to a great height over cushions, and the whole 
overshadowed by a structure of waving plumes. 


My heart,” he says, “ was in ball 
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Apparently there is no great discussion of educa- 
tional questions here. Etiquette and manners are 
the prevailing themes. A bright visitor from Phil- 
adelphia writes rather scornfully to her sister: “ By 
the bye, few ladies here know how to entertain com- 
pany in their own houses unless they introduce the 
eard-table. I don’t know a woman or girl who can 
chat above half an hour, and that on the form of a 
cap, the color of a ribbon, or the set of a hoop, stay, 
or jupon.”” Madam Hancock declared that she 
would never forgive a young girl who did not dress 
to please, nor one who seemed pleased with her dress. 
If we can trust the fair letter-writer, the New York 
belles would hardly have lived up to her second 
requisition. Yet, gay as are the scenes which sur- 
round the Inauguration, we are ready to believe 
Martha Washington that they bore and fatigue her. 
There was a “ stateliness, simplicity, and pomp about 
the great Virginian and his family which seemed to 
belong to their own setting—feudal days inthe Old 
Dominion.” The stage, too, is about to set out for 
Philadelphia, but this is “ the flying machine, which 
performs the whole journey in two days, at a charge 
of twenty shillings for the through trip.” It would 
be delightful to stop long enough in the great city, 
the largest in America, to go at least to one ball, and 
see the famous beauty, Miss Sophia Chew. Gar- 
rulous old Samuel Breck tells us how, in this very 
year, a poor, thin, gawky young English lord was 
introduced to her and she determined to dance with 
him. It was all in vain that he pleaded with her that 
he had not learned to dance and did not know a 
single step. Bon gré, mal gré, he had to submit, 
which he did with an expression of agony never for- 
gotten by the beholders, and probably with a new 
sense of the meaning of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But we must hasten on, in our own 
coach, now, to take a look, with the rest of the world, 
at old Mount Vernon. . 

“ Begin .with the infant in his cradle,” said 
Mirabeau; “let the first word he lisps be Washing- 
ton ;” and, indeed, the babies of 1889 are quite as 
likely to obey this behest as were their small ances- 
tors of a century gone. From the moment when 
he opened his eyes in the four-roomed farmhouse 
on Bridge’s Creek until he closed them in peace at 
Mount Vernon, every action and word of Washington 


-has been recalled and painted anew. Wherever 


we turn we get a picture of the great estate washed 
by ten miles of tidew.ter, and of its owner, Farmer, 
Surveyor, Major, Colonel, General, President Wash- 
ington. His wife is always beside him, the knitting 
never out of her active fingers unless formal com- 
pany arrives, when she gives it to a negro girl with 
orders to “tote it away.” Children and grand- 
children, too, are recalied and described, and we 
have fine reproductions of Stuart’s portrait of the 
beautiful Nelly Custis, the adopted child of Wasb- 
ington, and one of the “fairest where all were 
fair.” A letter from Martha Washington to the 
mother of this Nelly Custis (then her prospective 
daughter-in-law), Eleanor Calvert, has not been so 
often repeated. 

“My dear Nelly,” she writes, ‘God took from 
me a daughter when June roses were blooming. 
He has now given me another daughter about her 
age when winter winds are blowing, to warm my 
heart again. I am as happy as one so afflicted 
and so blest can be. Pray receive my benedic- 
tion and a wish that you may long live the lov- 
ing wife of my happy son and a loving daughter 
of your affectionate mother, MARTHA WASHING- 
TON.” 

Another letter from the great-grandfather of the 
willful beauty, Nelly Custis, to her grandmother 
hints at some characteristics that were renewed in 
another generation : 3 

St. JAMEs’s Oct Y¢ 20th, 1697. 
My deare Fanny, 

I Rec‘ yr first letter, and be shure you be as good 
as y® word and mind y* writing and everything else 
you have learnt ; and doe not learn to rompe but be- 
have ytself soberly and like a gentlewoman. Mind 
reading, and carry y'self so y* every body may respect 
you. Be calm and obliging to all the servants and 
when you speak doe it mildly, even to the poorest 
slave ; if any of the servants commit small faults yt are 
of no consequence doe you bide them. If you under- 
stand of any great fault they commit acquaint yr 
Mother, but do not aggravate the fault. [ am well 
and have sent you everything you desired, and, please 
God I doe well, I shall see you ere long. Love yr sis- 
ter and yt friends: be dutiful to y™ mother. 


This with my blessing is from y": 1% father _ 
JOHN PARKE. 


This advice is none the worse for having been 
written close upon two hundred years, for the wis- 
dom of fathers and the needs of daughters do not 


its taxes than of instituting expensive diversions.” 


dance at the Centennial Ball with as light a heart 


Prudence was to make out so well. 


seem to vary greatly from generation to genera- 
tion. It may well be that some honorable succes- 
sor of old Governor Livingston will write to-day, as 
he did a century ago: “ My principal Secretary of 
State, who is one of my daughters, is gone to shake 
her heels at the balls and assemblies of a Metropo- 
lis which might as well be more studious of paying 


And it is quite likely, too, that the daughter will 
and as little heed to taxes as did her pretty, pow- [ 


dered ancestress at the Inauguration Ball “ in tea- 
cup time.” 


A COURTSHIP AND WEDDING OF 
LONG AGO. 


T this time heart and brain are moved by the 
pictures, by brush and pencil, of long ago. 
We are thrilled with, the politics of the infant 
nation ; brick and mortar fade away, and fields and 
woodland stand unmolested by the hand of man; 
we walk with stately step through the city where 
recent danger, present fears, and future hopes 
made men at heart brothers. The history of war, 
politics, finances, has hidden the homes of this 
period, and it is almost with surprise that we turn 
over the annals of a hundred years ago to find that 
men loved, married, died; that, whatever has 
changed of customs or of thought, love moved 
men’s hearts even in those busy times to brave, to 
dare, in Cupid’s army. A letter written in 1828 
by an old gentleman eighty years of age, to a niece 
about to be married, gives a picture of a love affair 
of long ago that would arouse the sentiment and 
sympathy of a stoic. After giving a description of a 
sleigh-ride where “ Brother Jack ” lost his heart to 
Prudence B——, our annalist goes on to describe 
the effect of this meeting: 

“ But, Bess, I have not spun out this long story 
about the sleigh-ride for nothing. The pith of the 
matter is to come now. On this eventful eve your 
grandfather was shot indeed by Dan Cupid, or 
rather by Prudence B ’s eyes. He came home 
sighing-and simpering, and looking very much like 
a fool. He dreamed all night of that taper arm so 
closely confined in tight brown silk, of that slender 
waist, with the broidered stomacher; and, oh! 
more than all, of that sweet ‘blue een,’ and that 
auburn ringlet which the gypsey had allowed to 
escape unpowdered. The next day he went about. 
sighing like a blacksmith’s bellows. And Sunday 
after Sunday he traveled down to the North 
Church, rigged out in his best attire, with his cor- 
nelian broach, paste buckles, lace frill-worked cra- 
vat, and all, to get a peep at the blooming Pru- 
dence. And, verily, I fear that her sylph-like form 
obtained more of John’s attention than Dr. B ’s 
sermon. ‘Thus he went on, until he thought his 
circumstances would allow him to offer his heart 
and hand to the fair damsel. 

‘‘ Now, Betsey, I suppose you are all on tiptoe ex- 
pecting to hear of a moonlight walk, a stolen kiss, a 
stammered confession, and a blushing answer. But 
you will be disappointed. Love had a much greater 
sense of propriety in thosedays. His votaries then 
had to deal with rigid old fathers and prudential 
mothers instead of thoughtless girls. Your grand- 
father set himself down one morning at his desk, 
mended his pen, spread out a broad sheet of paper, 
and, after various trials, indited, in a hand like 
copper-plate, an humble letter to the parent of his 
beloved Prudence, stating the amount of his prop-. 
erty, his yearly profits, &c., and requesting permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to his daughter. John 
was, as I have already said, esteemed a very pru- 
dent young man, so that Mr. B felt no hesita- 
tion in returning an affirmative answer, and proba- 
bly, moreover, he chuckled a little at the idea that 


‘Fortune had smiled kindly on brother Jack’s 
love thus far, and now was coming the trying, inter- 
esting hour when he was to make his first official 
visit. He shut up his shop full five minutes before 
dark. He swallowed his tea in such haste as almost 
to excoriate his tongue. His cravat was tied and 
retied twenty times, his hair as often touched with 
pomatum and powder; and his three-cornered 
scraper was sieeked down like a well-curried pony. 
In a word, he spent more time at his toilet on that 
eventful evening than during his whole life previous. 
At last he started for the house of his fair charmer. 
Thrice he essayed to knock, and thrice he essayed 
in vain. I verily believe he would have spent half 
the night in mustering up the requisite courage for 
a gentle love-tap, had J not helped his modesty with 


a thundering jerk of the knocker, and then run away 
and left him to answer for himself. 

“John was ushered upstairs into a fearful circle, 
to begin his courtship. When the door of the parlour 
was opened, one side of the fireplace displayed a 
bevy of Prudence’s maiden aunts, bristling in all the 
f-igidity of single blessedness, knitting most vehe- 
mently, and casting, every time a new row was to be 
begun, sharp and serutinizing glances at the young 
spark, over their round-eyed spectacles. On the 
other side was Mr. B , Stretched at his ease in 
an arm-chair, in a black cap instead of his wig, 
wrapped in a blue gown, with his breeches unbut- 
toned at his knees, quietly smoking his pipe. Mrs. 
B , in her chintz dress and mob cap, was at his 
side, engaged in making patchwork; whilst the 
lovely Prudence sat quite erect by her mamma, with 
her pincushion and housewife dangling from her 
waist, and her eye cast down, diligently pricking 
her fingers instead of her sampler. Courting was 
a sober business in old times. Your grandfather 
seated himself much nearer the spinsters than his 
deary. He showed his affection very properly by 
keeping at a respectful distance. He passed the 
evening in talking politics and the scarcity of money 
with his future father-in-law; in assisting his future 
mother-in-law to arrange her party-coloured squares ; 
in picking up the balls of yarn as they were re- 
spectively dropped by the maiden aunts; now and 
then casting sly sheep’s eyes at Prudence, at every 
instance of which familiarity the aforesaid maiden 
ladies dropped a stitch! As soon as the bell rung 
nine, he gave one tender squint at your grandmother, 
and took his leave.” 

The winter passes on, each evening witnessing the 
same assembly in Mr. B ’s sitting-room, except 
the rare occasion when Mr. Jack and Miss Prudence 
attended a tea party, when he had the privilege of 
escorting Miss Prudence home, who made record 
of the tender sighs, the gentle hand-pressures, of 
the stolen kiss. The important question was asked 
and answered ; then began preparations for house- 
keeping; the young people escorted by Mrs. B 
and the three maiden aunts. At last comes the 
wedding, when we, by the magic of the writer’s pen, 
become part of the wedding festivities : 

‘Presently the company began to assemble. There 
were then no hackney coaches. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen both made use of nature’s carriages; and 
cousin after cousin, belle after belle, came trotting 
along to Mr. B ’s in their pattens with as much 
glee as if they had been drawn by four royal grays. 
All at last were collected, and waiting only for the 
parson. Old Mr. B , in his full-bottomed wig, 
velvet coat and breeches, gold buckles, waistcoat 
reaching to his knees, conversed with his brother 
merchants on the usual topics. Mrs. B , in her 
plain brocade and snowy cap, only rivalled by her 
neck-handkerchief, was seen ever and anon to wipe 
away a truant tear. The maiden aunts, stiff as 
pokers, were giving to sister spinsters most minute 
accounts of Prudence’s domestic arrangements, and 
were particularly eloquent in relating to them the 
many wonderful bargains they had made in conduct- 
ing the purchases. The young men, in their Sunday 
suits, throwing off clouds of flour every time they. 
moved their heads, stood dangling their steel watech- 
chains, and making formal speeches to the young 
ladies, who sat, with their cushioned head-gear, bolt 
upright, flirting their two foot-fans, and blushing 
and simpering with maiden propriety. At last Dr. 
B appeared, full dressed with gown, cassock, 
and bands, with a wig that seemed to consist of a 
whole unsheared sheep-skin. For a parson to have 
attended a wedding in a simple black coat and pan- 
taloons, sixty years ago, Betsey, would have been 
deemed rank heresy ; indeed, I have been inclined 
to think that half the power of ministers in my day 
lay in their wigs. 

“The presence of the divine was a signal for the 
appearance of Cesar, in a green coat beautifully 
studded with steel buttons (probably the courting 
coat of Mr. B——-, for the coats lasted out genera- 
tions in old times), bright red breeches, blue stock- 
ings, and yellow vest; followed by Cleopatra and 
her flaming copper-plate gown and hoop to imitate 
the ladies. The former sustained a mahogany tray, 
shining like his face, sprinkled all over with those — 
very little teacups which I believe made their last 
appearance in your baby-house, Betsey ; the latter 
bore a twin waiter loaded with nut-cakes, symbols, 
and bread and butter. ‘This ebony procession ap- 
peared and disappeared three several times; and 
then the bridal party entered. First came two 
pretty maidens, who longed, I dare say, to be in Pru- 
dence’s shoes, in white dimity, with the eternal up- 
heaved top-boots, escorted by another gentleman 
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and myself, in blazing scarlet. Next came the 
happy pair; Prudence slightly suffused, with her 
eyes bent towards the ground—not her head, for, 
loaded as it was, the slightest inclination of it might 
have produced a motion somewhat like that of a 
top-heavy cornstalk witch; John moving and look- 
ing as awkward as a boy whose free limbs have 
been shaken for the first time into jacket and 
trowsers. But stop, I am too general. It will never 
do, not to be particular on such a subject as wedding 
dresses. 

“To begin with the lady; her locks were strained 
upward over an immense cushion, that sat like an 
incubus on her head, and then plastered over with 
pomatum, and sprinkled with a shower of white 
powder. The height of this tower was somewhat 
over a foot. One single white rosebud lay on its 
top like an eagle on a haystack. Over her neck 
and bosom was folded a lace handkerchief, fastened 
in front by a bosom pin rather larger than a dollar, 
consisting of your grandfather’s miniature set in 
virgin gold. Her airy form was braced up in a 
satin dress, the sleeves tight as the natural skin of 
the arm, with a waist formed by a bodice, worn 
outside, from whence the skirt flowed off, and was 
distended at the ankles by an ample hoop. Shoes 
of white kid, with peaked toes, and heels of two or 
three inches’ elevation, inclosed her feet, and glit- 
tered with spangles, as her little pedal members 


_ 4peeped curiously out. 


“There, Betsey, a London milliner could not have 
described a bridal garment more accurately. Now 
for the swain. Your grandfather slept in an arm- 
chair the night before his wedding, lest the arrange- 
ments of his pericranium, which had been under 
the hands of a barber the whole afternoon, should 
be disturbed. His hair was sleeked back and plen- 
tifully befloured, while his queue projected like the 
handle of a skillet. His coat was of a sky-blue silk 
lined with yellow; his long vest of white satin em- 
broidered with gold lace; his breeches of the same 
material, and tied at the knee with pink ribbon. 
White silk stockings and pumps, with locks and 
ties of the same hue, completed the habiliments of 
his nether limbs. Lace ruffles clustered around his 
wrists ; a portentous frill worked in correspondence, 
and bearing the miniature of his beloved, finished 
his truly genteel appearance. 

“The party soon arranged themselves, and Dr. 
B . with a dreadful solemn air, united the lovers 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. ‘The three maiden 
aunts, probably reflecting upon their lonely state, 
snivelled audibly. Mrs. B put her handker- 
chief to her eyes, and Mr. B gave a loud hem 
as if to clear his throat. After the ceremony the 
parson made a long and serious address to the 
young couple, during which the old ladies looked 
meaningly at the young damsels, who pertly pouted 
vith their pretty lips, and played with their pretty 
feet rather impatiently upon the floor; whilst the 
young beaux hunched each other with their elbows 
and grinned slightly. 

“The speech over, and when all the company 
had saluted the bride with loud and hearty kisses, 
which sounded like the irregular discharge of small 
arms, Czsar’s fiddle began to speak audibly. The 
newly married pair slided through a minuet, and 
then the whole company danced and romped until 
supper was announced. 

“And such a supper! I might as well attempt 
to give an idea of the flavor of venison on paper as 
of this supper. At each end of the table, attended 
by a pair of ducks, lay a glorious turkey, flat on his 
back as if inviting dissection. Next came two lus- 
cious hams, with graceful overshadowing box ; then 
sausages garnished with fried apples; then smoked 
two tender sirloins of beef; then the golden salm- 
on; in short, the table groaned under a load of 


| flesh, fish, and fowl] of all sorts and kinds. 


* At each corner rested a huge pumpkin pud- 
ding, surrounded with numerous satellites of tarts, 
and in the very center of the board stood jellies, 
and the wedding cake, with its snowy covering of 
sugar, studded with flowers and ginger, full as large 
Strict justice was done 
the repast. The ladies ate as though they lived by 
5 eating, the gentlemen as though they were hungry, 


' the parson as if he loved it. Many jokes were 


cracked. Many a good wish to the new married 
pair was drank, and the company departed in high 
spirits. Czsar drove the bride and bridegroom in 


Mr. B——’s one-horse square-top chaise to their 
| own dwelling, where they lived long and happy, al- 
| though Prudence neither played upon the piano nor 
read Italian. 

“P.S.—Your grandmother spoke out the ohey 


} so as to be distinctly heard all over the room.” 


TRUE CO-OPERATION. | 


T’ was a revelation to the woman who had only 
known the “working girl” through the news- 
papers to see the body of working girls and women 
who assembled at the fifth annual meeting of the 
Working Girls’ Societies, on the evening of April 
8, at Cooper Union, New York. 

Eighteen hundred women gathered in that hall 
who are organized for their own uplifting. At 
least sixteen hundred and fifty were wage-earners, 
the others friends who were connected, directly 
or indirectly, with the societies. The purpose of 
these societies or clubs has been told before in these 
columns, but the interest manifested justifies reca- 
pitulation. The object or purpose of these clubs or 
societies is tocommand for working girls opportuni- 
ties for education and improvement. It must be 
borne in mind that the majority of self-supporting 
girls are compelled to begin their career when mere 
children ; that most of them possess good natural 
abilities which need only opportunity to develop ; 
that the age in which they live compels them to 
breathe in a desire for advancement; that this 
desire is not any stronger for financial than mental 
advancement. They realize—the thinking ones— 
that education, knowledge, is the stepping-stone to 
advancement; they realize fully that the one who 
gets and stays in front is the one who possesses 
that inward power that comes from faculties used 
and trained. | 

These clubs teach the value of co-operation ; show 
its power to change conditions; show its helpful- 
ness. The members realize that by each paying 
a small monthly due they can command pleasant 
rooms that are open every night, or as many nights 
as they will use them, for educational and social 
purposes. They realize that by forming a class, 
each member paying a specified sum, the services 
of a teacher can be commanded that would be 
entirely beyond their reach individually. That the 
sums they pay do not entirely pay for what they 
receive they know; but this is also a fact that faces 
every college student. If the friends of higher 
education did not build college buildings, endow 
college chairs, give liberally each year to meet the 
current expenses of the colleges, how many of them 
would live? How many of them would grow? 
How many of them could command the services 
they do if the tuition fees represented the income 
of the college? Just as the friend of higher educa- 
tion gives of his means to support and develop that 
education, so the friend of the working girl, out of 
his or her means, gives to co-operate with her to 
secure advantages and opportunities to enable her 
to reach her highest level. _ 1 

A woman of leisure or wealth, or both, gathers 
about her a number of working girls, who are friends, 
to talk over the organization of a club. If the girls 
favor the idea, they and the leader each invite 
friends to join with them, and a club is formed. 
One evening in the week is a social evening ; the 
others are divided, as the members decide, into 
classes for cooking—always one of the most popular 
classes—dressmaking, plain sewing, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and physical culture. The pro- 
gramme varies according to the decision and 
finances of the club. The club devotes one even- 
ing to practical talks. On this evening health, 
management of money, duties of women, dress, and 
the thousand other subjects that grow out of living 
in a world where conditions are constantly chang- 
ing are discussed. All take partin the talks that 
follow the little lecture, and the subjects are usually 
chosen or suggested by the working members. 

Once a month a business meeting is held, where 
the financial affairs of the club are ‘fully discussed. 
Where there are difficulties in collecting dues from 
the members, every President testifies that the best 
suggestions of how to overcome that difficulty have 
come from the working members. In every club 
the working girls fill at least half the offices, and 
every member knows that she has the fullest liberty 


to express her opinion by voice and vote. 


Another feature of the work that is growing 
steadily is the desire’ to work for those who have 
less opportunity than the members of the club. In 
almost every club a part of each week is devoted 
to work for others. In one club a basket is kept 
furnished with everything needful for a sick-room, 
furnished with everything a woman or child would 
need. When one of the members hears or is 
brought in contact with a case needing assistance, 
she notifies the proper person, and the basket goes 
on its errand of mercy, to be fitted up again on its 
return. Another club makes every year a certain 
number of garments for the children’s ward of a 


hospital ; another every summer sends the result of 
several weeks’ work to the Seaside Home at Coney 
Island. In almost every club the Christmas festi- 
val is planned for from year to year, the work- 
ing girls contributing money and time to give a 
Christmas entertainment to children who would 
have no Christmas without them. One club of 
girls last winter made extra effort and gave the 
seventy dirty, ragged, almost homeless waifs ice 
cream, waiting on these children with shining, 
happy faces. When they voted that the children 
should have the cream, they knew they cut them- 
selves off from their usual Christmas treat. 

The women of wealth and leisure who give their 
money, time, and talent into this work will tell you, 
“We get more than we give.” The heroism, the 
unselfishness, the devotion that is revealed in the 
lives of hundreds of these girls sometimes makes 
heaven seem very near to earth. To see a life shut in 
by prejudice, by ignorance, by disease. unfold into 
largeness, growing knowledge, and health by the 
forces that wealth and leisure can command, adds 
a richness, a power to the individual who sets these 
forces in operation. with which she would not part 
fora kingdom. There is an underlying principle 
in this work. No public appeals are even made 
for it. In ‘fact, those who organized this work 
make it a principle never to ask even a personal 
friend for money to help it on who is not directly 
interested in the effort of the working girls to edu- 
cate themselves; they never approach a man or 
woman for money simply because they have it ; 
they want the gift of money to represent more than 
its purchasing power. There is a hope that the 
time will come when no attempt will be made to 
raise money in ways apart from the working mem- 
bers. When money is to be raised for a club, it . 
will be given with every member’s co-operation. 

That Miss Grace H. Dodge started this work is 
now a matter of history. In February of 1881 six 
girls were invited to talk over the possibilities of 
such an organization. In April of i889 Miss 
Dodge presided over a meeting of eighteen hundred 
women, organized in working girls’ clubs, announc- 
ing that the work had grown so that Brooklyn 
was compelled to organize a central council, and 
that the first annual meeting would be held May 
2; the first annual meeting in Boston, April 25. 

Two charges have been made against this work. 
One, that it does not organize to raise wages; the 
other, that it does not seek to Christianize the mem- 
bers. 

To the first charge this answer can always be 
made : 

It does organize to raise the wages of individuals 
by increasing the intelligence that enables them 
to produce a higher grade of work, which always 
increases the market value of that individual's 
labor, changing the relation of the worker in the 
labor market by making her the sought rather than 
the seeker; endeavoring to open new avenues of 
employment to those who show ability to take and 
hold a place in a higher grade of labor. The eco- 
nomic idea is to raise the mass through the individ- 
uals, not the individuals through the mass. It is a 
practical showing of the belief of the survival of 
the fittest by endeavoring to make all fit. 

To the second charge: It must be borne in mind 
that wage-earning and idol-worshiping are not the 
same thing. Hundreds of these girls possess strong 
spiritual natures, are glowing examples of Christian 
living; but they represent all kinds of religious 
belief, all denominations. That the success of this 
work has been due in a large measure to its unsec- 
tarian attitude is recognized by those who are in it. 
Never is a word said that can hurt the religious 
sensitiveness of any individual. Many times a les- 
son in sweet spiritual truth comes from a Jewess ; 
many a lesson in heroic self-forgetfulness comes 
from a Roman Catholic; many times a helpful, — 
even loving, friendship grows up between two girls 
who forget their religious differences, who are 
really never conscious of their religious differ- 
ences. Yet if they had first met, each represent- 
ing her religious belief or opinion, they would have 
remained strangers. It is character, not religious 
opinions, that is tested in this work. It is thejvery 
essence of Christ’s doctrine, when he rebuked the 
protest against the casting out of devils by one who 
was not of the twelve: “ He that is not against us 
is for us.” Is there a higher spiritual work in this 
world than to give to each human being the oppor- 
tunity to develop the divine elements in his own 
life’ Is there any better way of revealing Christ 
to man than by showing the spirit of fellowship 
with every human being, each the object of his sac- 

rice, of his love ? 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 
“BOYS WILL BE BOYS.” 


By Harian H. BALLARD. 
“ ors will be boys.” We resent the old saying, 
Current with men ; 
Let it be heard, in excuse for our straying, 
Never again ! 
Ours is a hope that is higher and clearer, 
Ours is a purpose far brighter and dearer, 
- (urs is an aim that should silence the jeerer : 
We will be men! 
‘Boys will be boys” is an unworthy slander : 
Boys will be men ! 
The spirit of Philip, in young Alexander, 
Kindles again. 
As the years of our youth fly swiftly away, 
As brightens about us the light of life’s day, 
~ As the glory of manhood dawns on us, we say : 
e will be men ! 
When “ Boys will be boys” you exclaim, with a wink, 
Answer us, men! 
How old are those “boys”? Is their age, do you think, 
Fifty or ten ? 
It may be the boys with whom you used to go 
Considered wild oats not unpleasant to sow ; 
But how looks the harvest you hoped wouldn’t grow, 
New you are men ? 
“ Boys will be boys”? . Yes! if boys may be pure, 
Models for men ; 
If their thoughts may be modest, their truthfulness sure, 
Say it again ! 
If boys will be boys such as boys ought to be— 
Boys full of sweet-minded, light-hearted glee— 
Let boys be boys, brave, loving, and free, 
Till they are men! 


EARLY SCHOOL-BOOKS AND SCHOOLS. 


By W. BEtTrTs. 


HERE was no public school system in any State 
at the time of the inauguration of the first 
President of the United States. _ 

In New. England greater progress had been 
made than in any othersection. There, there were 
district schools supported by direct taxation. In 
New York City the schools were in the churches or 
in buildings connected with the churches; they 
were controlled by the church officers, and the 
pupils were the children of the members of the 
churches. All parents paid so much a year for the 
tuition of each scholar, and the authorities made 
an allowance to each school. This paid for the 
tuition of the children whose parents could not pay 
for them; each school had from ten to twelve free 
pupils. There were so many children whose 
parents could not afford to pay for their schooling 
that wise, rich men in 1808 organized a free school, 
and in 1809 the building for the first free school 
was finished. The people feared that a school 
conducted independent of the churches would not 
educate the children properly, so every Monday 


the ministers, in turn, accompanied by officers of | 


the several churches, visited the schools and cate- 
chised the children. 

The sessions of the schools were longer than 
now. In summer the sessions were from nine 
to eleven o’clock in the morning, while in winter 
they were from nine to half-past twelve. After- 
noon sessions throughout the year were from 
one to five o’clock. ‘The sessions were held six 
days in the week. Reading, writing, and spelling 
were the common studies. Saturday the part of 
the catechism on which the minister would preach 
was the subject for the day’s lesson for all. Mon- 
day and Wednesday were always given to the cate- 
chism. Examinations were held four times a year. 
The following table shows how the classes were 
divided : 

“ First Class. A, B, C, to Hog. 

Second Class. Monosyllables. 

Third Class. Words of two syllables, writing on 
siate. 
Fourth Class. Words of more than two syllables, 
and irregular words. 

Fifth Class. Reading, child’s instruction,catechism. 

Sixth. Reading New Testament and Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

All to study arithmetic at discretion of teacher.” 

There were-no vacations. Colonel John Turnbull, 
of Connecticut, wrote: “ Beside which it was an ex- 
cellent rule of the school to have no vacations; in 
the long idleness and dissipation of which the 
labors of preceding months might be forgotten.” 

Some of the boys studied Latin, but not all. 
Girls were taught to sew in all the schools. The 
books were few, and very different from the school 
beoks of to-day. 


The pictures in this column are from a New 
England Primer. The book is four and one half 
inches long by two and a half inches broad, and 
contains thirty-one leaves. 


In Adam’s fall 
We finned all. 


Thy life to mend, 
This Book attend. 


The Ca¢ doth play, 
And after flay. 


The Dog doth bite 
A thief at night, 


An Eagle's flight 
Is out of fight. 


The idle Fool 
Is whipt at fchool 


As runs the Gla/s, 
Man’s life doth pafs. 


My Book and /eart 
Shall never part. 


Job feels the rod, 
Yet blefses God. 


Proud Xorah’s troop 
Was fwallowed up. 


re 


The bold. 
The Lamb doth hold. 


The JZoon gives light 
In time of night. | 


Nightingales fing 
In time of Spring. 


Of fturdy 
That ftately tree, 

The fhips are made 
That fail the fea. 


Peter denies 
His Lord, and cries, 


Queen Efther comes 
In royal {tate, 

To fave the Jews 
From difmal fate. 


Rachel doth mourn 
For her firft-born 


Samuel anoints 
Whom God appoints. 


Time cuts down all, 
Both great and f{mall. 


Uriah’s beauteous 
Made David feek his 
life. 


Whales in the fea 
God’s veice obey. 


Xerxes the great did 
die, 
And fo muft you and I, 


Youth forward flips, 
Death foonest nips. 


Zaccheus, he 
Did climb the tree, 
His Lord to fee, 


The above cuts, with the couplets, represent four 
pages of the Primer. These pages are preceded by 


the alphabet, and then follow columns of syllables 
composed of two letters, ab, ac, ad, combining the 
vowels with consonants; the second column, ed, 
ec, ete.; next ib, ic ; the next, ob, oc; the last col- 
umn ub, uc, ud, changing at last of column to ca, 
ce, ct,co, cu. Then follow words of one syllable, 
until on page 5 we have “ A-buf-ing,” “‘ Bar-ba-does,”’ 
‘‘Cal-cu-late,” ending on that page with such words 
as Grat-i-fi-ca-tion,” “ Mor-ti-fi-ca-tion.” 

In 1810 a primer containing 72 pages was printed 
that was known as the “ New England Primer Im- 
proved.” We will try to present pages 10 and 11. 
Page 10 has columns of words of four and five 
syllables. These words are in columns; in one 
column the words are separated by a hyphen, in the 


_next column printed without a break. These words 


are followed by | 
“ ARGUR’S PRAYER. 


“Remove far from me vanity and lies; give me 
neither riches nor poverty ; feed me with food convenient 
for me lest I be full and deny thee and say Who is the 
Lord ? or lest I be poor and steal and take the name of 
the Lord in vain.” 


Page 11 contains five of the above cuts beginning 
with 
“In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all.” 


These couplets are separated by the letters A, B, 
C, D, and are followed by a reading lesson : 


“The young goslings, just hatched, run upon the 
green ; their bodies are covered with yellow down ; the 
old ones hiss with anger if any one comes near. 

‘“‘ The lambs sport in the field ; they totter by the side 
of their dams, their young limbs hardly support their 
weight.” 


A harrowing picture of a Mr. Rogers being burned 
at the stake in the presence of his wife and nine 
small children, followed by some verses written by 
Mr. Rogers just before his death, oceupy several 
pages of the Primer. The Shorter Catechism takes 
up the last pages of the book, which also contains 
the Lord’s Prayer, the creed, religious poems, and 
a number of questions with answers, such as, ‘“* Who 
was the first nan? Who was the meekest man? 
with which we are familiar ?” 

Page 23 is as follows : 


The Dutiful Child’s Promise. 


Will fear God.—I will hon-or my 
Fa-ther and Mo-ther.—I will o-bey 


Su-pe-ri-ors. 


Moral Precepts for Children. 

PEAK the truth and lie not. 

Live well that ye may die well. 
Use no ill words— 
Ill words breed strife. | 
Do not be proud, Scorn not the poor. 
Give to them that want. 
Love to learn your book. 
A good boy will be a great man. 

Love good boys, and play wtth none that 
swear, or lie, or steal or use tll words, or do | 
ill things, for fear you learn their ways, and | 
be as bad as they. | 
| _ Choice Sentences. | 
| 4. Praying will make thee leave sinning, or | 
stunning will make thee leave praying. | 

2. What we are afraid to speak before men, | 
| WE should be af. rard to think befi ore € rod. | 


Then follows the Lord’s Prayer. On almost 
every page are selections as follows: ‘“ Have com- 
munion with few.” ‘“ Be intimate with one.” 
“Deal justly with all.” “Speak evil of none.” 
The copy in the Astor Library shows that while 
many things change, little children are always the 
same in every age. ‘Two of the little, rude pictures 
are colored, one with green, the other with red 
paint. Some baby fingers of long ago left this 
record of a careless moment. The book has the 
scrawling marks of a pen on the inside of the 
covers. A young man in Connecticut thought it 
was time to have a book that was printed in Amer- 
ica, and the work altogether of an American. To 
think was to act with Noah Webster. He went to 
work at once, and made the famous Spelling-Book. 
It is said that over a million copies were sold in a 
short time. 

The spelling lessons began with words of one 
syllable and progressed to harder words. The 
reading lessons contained words that were in the 
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| spelling lessons. We give one reading lesson, with 
picture : 
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An old man found a rude boy upon one of his trees — 
stealing his apples, and desired him to come down ;_ 
but the young saucebox told him plainly he would | 
not. “ Won’t you ?” said the old man, “then I will fetch 
you down ;” so he pulled up some tufts of grass and 
threw them at him; but this only made the youngster 
laugh, to think the old man should pretend to beat him 
down from the tree with grass only. “ Well, well,” 
said the old man, “if neither words nor grass will do, I 
must try what virtue there is in stones.” So the old 
man pelted him heartily with stones, which soon made | 
the young chap hasten down from the tree, and beg the 
old man’s pardon. | 

MORAL.—If good words and gentle means will not 
reclaim the wicked, they must be dealt with in a more 
severe manner. 

It is said that in a short time it was the only 
spelling-book in use. 

Geography was unknown as we know it. The 
accompanying map’ shows all that was known of 
the United States. Africa was almost unknown, 
as were the islands in both oceans. Russia was 


Prince. 


like what we know. The Pilgrims brought the 


| 


| of the singing of that time, says : “ Singing sounds 


She was assisted by a Miss Hill. The 
idea was to gather in the children of the fisher- 
men to read verses inthe Bible. At first good men 
were shocked, for they thought to teach on Sunday 
would not be keeping the day holy. But the idea 
grew and commended itself to the people, till to-day 
hundreds of thousands of Sanday-schools are in the 


land. 
The singing books of this period were very un- 


psalms of David arranged as follows for a hymn- 


book : 
“ FIRST PSALM. 


‘*( blessed that doth not 
In wicked counsel walk ; 
Nor stand in sinners’ way, 
Nor sit in seat of scornful folk. 


“9, But sitteth in Jehovah’s law, 
His pleasureful delight ; 
And in his law doth meditate 
By day and eke by night.” | 
The “ Bay State Psalm-Book” was printed in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1640. The following is the 
‘ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD PSALM. 
“ How good and sweet to see 
It’s for brethren to dwel 
Together in unitee. 


“ It’s like choice oyle that fell 
The head upon : 
That down did flow, 
The beard unto, 
Beard of Aron, 
The skirts of his garments 
That unto them went down.” 


Altogether there were eight tunes that were used 
_by the Pilgrims and Puritans. A minister, writing 


~ 


like five hundred different tunes roared out at the 
sametime. ‘The singers are often two words apart, 


not the country we know on the map. 


producing noises so hideous and disorderly as is 


THE TERRITORY OF 

THE UNITED STATES 
Jie AT THE CLOSE OF 
“iy, THE REVOLUTION, 


SCALE OF MILES 


The Territory north of the 
claimed by Virginia ; New York also claimed 

Connecticut and, Massachusetis each 
claimed that portion of it lying directly west H@ 
their own tetritories. These claims were 

ull finally yielded to'the United States, 


Kaskack = ing is Popish. The notes fa, sol, 
~ la are blasphemous. The old way 
= is good enough. The new way will 
| require a deal of time to learn the 


Arithmetic was not the study we know. School 
life and manners have changed as much as the 
books. The schoolmasters were very important 
individuals ; they punished severely, and one his- 


torian tells us that every boy who received a whip- | 
ping in school received another after he reached — 


home if it was found out. As to-day, there were | 
been viewed and talked over step by step, and we 


teachers that were loved and teachers that were 


hated ; teachers who had a conscience, and teachers | 
or who did him bonor. 


Custis children on the steps at Mount Vernon and 
wave an adieu to the grandfather, whose going 
_meant taking half the pleasure of life from the dear 
home. 
chiefs with the children along the road. Of course 


who were wholly indifferent as to whether the pupils 
made progress or not. At the time of the Inaugu- 
ration teachers were paid about fourteen dollars 
per month, and had an allowance of wood. Some 
teachers were paid more, some less. They usually 
kept the church records, and there are records of 


contracts imposing duties on teachers that must 
have taken the greater part of their time out 
in the excess of his joy he turned somersaults—no 
doubt boys had discovered the great relief a somer- 


of school. ‘The first Sunday-school started in the 
United States was started in Beverly, Mass., in 
1810, by a school-teacher named Miss Joanna 


1From “* History of the United States and its People.’ by 
Edward Eggleston. 
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Took with songs for children did not appear 


bad beyond expression. 
The notes are so prolong- 
ed that I myself have 
twice in one note paused 
to take breath.” 

Mr. Walters, with other 
+ gentlemen, got out a book 
with rules, and names for 
the notes fa, sol,la. The 
book contained twenty- 
eight tunes, and its pub- 
lication aroused a great 
commotion. Ministers 
preached against it, and 
church officers opposed 
it. One minister said: 
‘There are so many tunes 
: that the people can never 

learn them. ‘The new way of sing- 


ple disorderly. If they go to sing- 
ing-schools they will be having frolics.” 


ually musical instruments were intro- 
duced into the churches, but the first 


until 1830. How fast this country has grown! 


WASHINGTON: 


But the new way prospered, and grad- 


terested ; and in the journey from Mount Vernon to 
New York fathers and mothers took part in doing 
the new President honor. Arches of flowers were 


be sure that the woods about each place were care- 
fully searched for miles for the flowers necessary 
to construct them. The very birds must have been 
startled at the voices of the children whose hearts 
were thrilled with stories of the hero whom they 
were about to honor. The girls were more promi- 
nent than the boys in the display, but no doubt the 
boys worked just as hard to make it a success.. 
When the laurel wreath dropped upon Washing-. 
ton’s head as he came down the hill to cross the 
ferry at Gray’s Ferry, no doubt there were small 
boys there who trembled with the thought that 
they picked the laurel of which the wreath was. 
formed. One boy knew that it was his sister,. 
Angelica Peale, who dropped the wreath at just 
the right time and in the right way on the grand. 
man’s head. | 

At Trenton another group of boys and girls had 
hunted the woods for flowers to build arches to fill bas- 
kets and to strew the path with flowers over which the 
hero must go. I would not wonder if, after the hur- 
rahing, and shouting, and waving of hats and flags, 
as the President-elect approached the bridge over 
which he had retreated with his forces a few years 
before, there was silence, for all remembered the 
difference in the two crossings. ‘There were the 
mothers of Trenton, and a group of daughters in 
front of them dressed in white, with wreaths of 
flowers on their heads and on their dresses ; in their 
hands were baskets of flowers. The whole proces- 
sion came to a halt while the mothers sang : 


“ Welcome, mighty chief, once more ! 
Welcome to this grateful shore ! 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow, 

Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


“Virgins fair and matrons grave, 

Those thy conquering arms did save, 

Build for thee triumphal bowers. 

Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers— 

Strew your hero’s way with flowers !” 
This song doubtless had been practiced again and 
again in all the homes, and all the small boys 
and girls knewit, and when the mothers began to sing, 


and softly with their voices, and when the young 

girls threw the flowers over the path and the cannons 

were roaring a salute, again the voices of the boys 

and girls joined in welcoming Washington, though 

they were out of sight, or crowded in the back- 
ound. 

Undoubtedly there was a time in the life of 
Washington when he would have enjoyed just such 
an occasion; when the greatest delight he knew 
was an opportunity to shout, to add to the noise of 
a procession. He was not always a man, stern, 
dignified, careful. ‘There was a time when he was 
a baby, when he began to learn to read, when he 
fought his way through arithmetic, when he strug- 
gled with rules of grammar, when no one around 
him had the least idea that he would be the first 
man in the country, and that, hundreds of years 
after his death, boys and girls would read every 
line written about him with eagerness. 

Washington had limited school advantages. The 
best schools were in New England; in the South 


as the planters sent their sons to England to be 
educated, and girls at that time were only taught 


erected at several places on the road, and you may © 


comparatively little attention was paid to schools, 


| i. boy and girl who tries to keep march 


THE BOY AND THE PRESIDENT. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


with the times has been reviewing his and her 
lessons in United States history, especially that part 
covering the inauguration of the first President. 
His journey from Mount Vernon to New York has 


know intimately the people who traveled with him 
We stand with the two 


We shout and wave our hats and handker- 


the small boy of that time never lost an opportu- 
nity to shout and wave his hat. In all probability, 


sault afforded even at that early period. 


to read and write. Among the poor whites of 
the South there was such poverty that there was 
no money to educate the children, and in no part of 
the country at that time were there free schools. 
Washington had a brother, fourteen years older 
than himself, who had been educated in England. 
This brother was very fond of Washington, and to 
him Washington was indebted for many advan- 
tages. Washington’s father died when he was ten 
years of age. He was left to the guardianship of 
his mother, for whom he always manifested a great 
love. The first school he attended was kept by one 
of his father’s tenants, a man named Hobby. It 
was a school known as a “field school,” being a 
small, rude building. The schoolmaster was also 
sexton. We know little of him. The boys and 
girls, we are told, learned to read and write, and 
perhapscipher. Of the sports of the boys we know 
more. We are told that the favorite amusement 
of the boys was playing soldiers. They divided 
into two factions; one was called the French, the 
other the Americans. Cornstalks were muskets, and 


When mothers take part in a public ceremony, 
it is pretty certain that the boys and girls are in- 


they used as drums anything they could get on 
which they could strike and produce noise. The 


the boys and girls sang it with them in their hearts, 
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American forces were commanded by Washington, 
the French by William Bustle. The armies drilled, 
marched, countermarched, and had sham battles. 
No doubt each side had its share of victories, 
though a partial historian would have us believe 
that Washington’s forces were always victorious. 
The small boy of that time was very much like the 
small boy of to-day, and we all know how long a 
company of small boys would stay under a leader 
who was always beaten. In addition to playing at 
soldiers, the boys in that school were deeply inter- 
ested in athletic exercises. Washington was a 
strong, active boy, and excelled in running, jump- 
ing, throwing stones, and such sports; but, we are 
told, never enjoyed playing marbles or any games 
that did not require muscular exercise. He was a 
superior horseman even as a small boy. In fact, 
we find he was a leader among his fellows as a 
boy. 

His oldest brother Lawrence, whom he dearly 
loved, had been a soldier, and it is probable that 
' Washington, like the small brothers of to-day, 
thought his “big” brother a marvel, a hero, and 
listened eagerly to the letters that were sent. from 
the West Indies, where the soldier was engaged 
in putting down Spanish depredation on British 
commerce, and defending the West Indian colonies. 
This brother’s interest in military affairs was. no 
doubt, a ruling influence in Washington’s choice of 
profession. Lawrence Washington was worthy of 
the love and admiration Washington gave him, and 
returned it warmly. Washington, no doubt, owed 
part of his power of leading to his physical strength. 
But he was more than a physical leader. Had he 
possessed this power alone he would have become 
that terror of every school—a bully. But Wash- 
ington possessed. the love and confidence of his 
schoolmates. We are told that his love of justice, 
his entire freedom from partiality, made him the 
umpire of the school in all disputes, and that his 
decisions were never reversed. When he left 
Hobby’s school, five years after his father’s death, 
to attend school at Bridge’s Creek, the place where 
he was born, it was said the boys at Holly’s school 
were left in tears. 

The same supremacy in physical sports he held 
here that he held in the smaller school. At this 
day the spot is pointed out where Washington 
threw a stone across the Rappahannock—a difficult 
feat for a man in our day. ; 

Here Washington studied, in addition to reading 
and writing arithmetic, geography, and surveying. 
There are in the library at Mount Vernon books into 
which Washington has copied legal and commer- 
cial forms—bills of exchange, notes of hand, deeds 
and bonds. These books are said to be models of 
neatness and accuracy. One, a “cyphering book,” 
Irving calls it, has scrawled on its pages, in ink, 
outlines of birds that were evidently done with no 
model in mind, and profiles that were evident at- 
tempts at drawing his schoolmates. 

The record of his school life shows a boy of high 
moral principle, having a love of justice and fair 
play. It is just the record we would expect from 
the life he lived as a man. He evidently knew 
how to give and take a blow, for we know that, 
when a man, he was struck by his opponent in an 
argument. The next day, when all who knew him 
expected to hear of a duel, or some retaliation, 
Washington walked up to the man and acknowl- 
edged that he was wrong in making the statement 
he made: It made the opponent a friend for life, 
who never forgot the grandeur of the character 
which met men as a man, and did not stand behind 
his position to shield him from a fault, an error, or 
use it to protect himself from the judgment of men. 
The king could do a wrong, and he proved himself 
a king by the quickness with which he acknowl- 
edged it. You no doubt have read in the “ Wide 
Awake” Prue’s answer to the question, “ Washing- 
ton was not a king, was he?” “No, but he was a 
king in his heart.” 


AMERICA’S FIRST PROCESSION. 


By ALicE DARKIN. 


HE first procession that ever marched through 
the streets of New York preceded the inaugu- 
ration of the first President several months. It 
was conceived by those who were in favor of the 
acceptance of the Constitution of the United States, 
and who thought that a popular demonstration in 
New York by those in favor of its acceptance 
would hasten the decision. Three days before the 
decision of the New York State Convention held in 
Poughkeepsie—that is, on July 23, 1788—the rep- 


resentatives of the several trades and manufactures 
paraded through the streets of the city with the 
implements and signs of their several trades. 

The most remarkable feature of the procession 
was the full-rigged ship *‘ Hamilton,” presented by 
the ship carpenters of the city. The ship carried 
thirty-two guns, had a keel of twenty-seven feet, 
and ten feet beam. She was complete in every 
particular, was manned by thirty sailors, and had a 
full complement of officers, all under command of 
Commodore James Nicholson. This ship was 
mounted and drawn through the streets by ten 
beautiful horses. 

The procession was divided into ten divisions, in 
honor of the ten States that had voted to accept the 
Constitution. 

First came a body of horsemen. Then appeared 
Christopher Columbus—that is, a man represented 
him, escorted by foresters with axes over their 
shoulders. Farmers in their working dress, with 
plows drawn by oxen; harrows, a newly invented 
threshing machine, attended by gentlemen farmers, 
which threshed out grain as it passed through the 
streets. There were gardeners with green aprons, 
carrying garden implements ; grain measures bear- 
ing their measures, and a banner on which was 
inscribed : 

‘Federal measures, and measures true, 
Shall measure out justice to us and to you.” 


There were bakers, with their apprentices, carry ing 
large roses decorated with ribbons and the tools of 
their trade, followed by a large platform mounted 
on wheels, drawn by ten horses, on which was a loaf 
of bread that contained a whole barrel of flour; on 
this .loaf were the names of the ten States that had 
already accepted the Constitution. The tailors 
were out in full force, and “made a brilliant dis- 
play,” we are told. , 

The brewers paraded with barrels decorated 
with hop vines and barley, while a beautiful boy 
representing Bacchus stood on a tun of ale holding 
a golden goblet. The coopers were there with thir- 
teen apprentices in white shirts, and white trousers 
tied at the ankles with green ribbon, each carrying 
a keg under his arm; while men carried green oak 
branches in their hats and white oak branches in 
their hands. The coopers had a car on which was 
an old cask which the people were to understand 
could not be repaired, while they constructed a new 
cask which they called the ‘“‘ New Constitution.” 

Butchers had carts on which were stalls in which 
they were busily engaged arranging their meat for 
customers with the aid of boy apprentices. They 
also had a bullock of a thousand pounds which they 
presented to the Council. This was roasted and 
eaten in the afternoon. ‘There were over a hun- 
dred butchers in the procession. 

Tanners and curriers carried a banner on which 
was inscribed “ By union we rise to splendor.”’ 
The leather-breeches makers, with glovers and skin- 


ners, all dressed in leather, carried a banner bear- - 


ing the words, ‘“‘ Americans, encourage your own man- 
ufactures.”” ‘The shoemakers had ash»p on wheels 
in which two men were at work. This car was 
drawn by white horses, with postillions in livery. The 
carpenters numbered two hundred; each carried a 
rule in his hand and had a scale and dividers hang- 
ing by a blue ribbon from his neck. The furriers 
carried beautiful furs, and with them were Indians 
dressed entirely in fur, though it was a hot day in 
July. One Indian had a horse on whose pack of 
furs two bears were sitting. The hatters wore blue 
cockades in their hats, and blue sashes; they num- 
bered seventy. ‘The hairdressers and wigmakers 
were there, their coat of arms a wig in quarters 
and three razors crossed. Artificial flower makers 
and metal workers were represented, while the-con- 
fectioners must have thrilled the hearts of the boys 
and girls watching them, for they had a huge cake 
called a “ Federal Cake,” and a cup of sugar four 
and one-half feet in circumference. 

The stone masons carried a temple with three 
unfinished columns and ten finished, bearing the 
legend : 

“ The foundation is firm, 
The materials are good. 


Each pillar’s cemented 
With patriots’ blood.” 


The upholsterers had a gorgeous chair having a 
canopy nineteen feet high. It was called the Fed- 
eral chair, and was on a car drawn by six horses. 
On one side of the chair stood a Goddess of Liberty, 
on the other the figure of Justice. 

Bricklayers, painters, glaziers, were out; the 
cabinuet-makers completed a table and a cradle 
while the procession was in motion, working in a 


shop on wheels; chairmakers carried a banner on 
which was written— | 
“ The Federal States in union bound, 

O’er all the world our chairs are found.” 
Musical instrument makers had a car on which was 
an Apollo playing a lyre. Ivory-workers, fringe 
and lace workers, paper-stainers, shipwrights, were 
out in full force. The blacksmiths completed an 
anchor while marching, having a forge on wheels. 
Their banner was— 

“ Forge me strong, finish me neat, 

I soon shall moor a Federal fleet.” 
Ship-joiners, boat-builders, block and pump makers, 
all took part. The sailmakers made sails, and the 
riggers worked as the procession marched. They 
bore a motto— 

“ Fit me well, and rig me neat, 

And join me to the Federal fleet.” 
Printers, bookbinders, and stationers were there, and 
a press was worked on a large decorated platform 
on wheels; a song, composed for the occasion, was 
printed and thrown off to the people on the line of 
the procession. A horse-doctor was there ; mathe- 
matical instrument makers; tinsmiths carried “ The 
Federal Tin Warehouse,” raised on ten pillars; it 
bore this motto : 

“ When three more pillars rise, 

Our Union will the world surprise.” 

The chocolate makers bore a curious device—a man 
with thirteen heads looking thirteen different ways, 
and thirteen men supporting “one presidential 
head.” Brushmakers, and tobacco workers earry- 
ing tobacco plants; tallow chandlers bearing thir- 
teen candles, ten lighted, three unlighted ; harness- 
makers, dyers, silver workers—every trade, pro- 
fession, business, commercial and manufacturing ; 
all officers of the city government; presidents of 
banks, every organization having any standing, 
had a place in the procession. Banners, mottoes, 
devices of all sorts that encouraged union, were 
carried. 

The most important and most attractive object 
was the ship * Hamilton,” manned and directed as 
though in service. At what is now Beaver Street 
the signal was given and a pilot boat came along- 
side, the pilot being taken on board. The authori. 
ties assembled at the Fort, where the Battery now 
is. The ship was brought to and fired a salute of 
thirteen guns before the Fort. A lady presented a 
stand of colors, and the Spanish government vessel 
at Old Slip saluted the ship on wheels. The salute 
was promptly returned as though both ships were 
in the water. When the procession ended the 
‘‘ Hamilton” closed her topsails and came to anchor. 

The procession was over a mile and a half long, 
and was followed by a banquet at which six thou- 
sand persons were served, sitting out-of-doors. The 
banquet was served at a country seat that stood 
near Grand Street, Canal Street, and Broadway. 
At four o'clock the “ Hamilton” fired thirteen guns 
and the procession started back for the city. 

The procession shows the commercial importance 
of the city at the time of the inauguration. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who had done so much to unite 
the States in one Union, was greatly honored by 
the Federalists, as the party for union were called. 
His portrait was on many of the banners earried, 
and selections from his speeches were selected as 
mottoes. His name was greeted with cheers, and 
he rivaled Washington in the affections of the 
people. 

Three days after this procession the Convention 
decided to accept the Constitution for New York, 
and the decision was received with the firing of 
guns, ringing of bells, and shouting of the people. 
The excitement became so great. that.it is said the 
anti-Federalists hurrahed with the Federalists. It - 
is recorded that all bad feeling disappeared, and 
the people turned their attention at once to build- 
ing up the new nation. 


SCHOOL LIFE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
* is delightful to find that a schoolboy of a hun- 

dred years ago has left a written record of the 
school life and pleasures of the time in which he 
lived. Joseph Tinker Buckingham, who afterward 
became a noted journalist, was ten years old at the 
time of the Inauguration. His father died and left 
a wife and eight young children entirely unprovided 
for. They knew intense suffering, but Joseph, one 
of the younger children, in spite of his early depri- 
vations, became a man of liberal education for the 
times. He says: “I have no recollection of the time 
when I could not read. Probably I attended school 
in the summer after my father’s death; but of this 
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I have no remembrance. While we were living in 
this state of abject poverty, some one gave me a few 
coppers on training day, with which I bought a New 
England Primer, and no speculator who made his 
thousands by a dash of his pen ever felt richer than 


I did with my purchase. To my mother I was in- 
debted for constant, daily instruction; and I may 
say, without boasting, that her pupil repaid her at- 
tention, and at this moment feels an emotion of 
gratitude which time has not enfeebled or de- 
stroyed. . . . I was owner of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
‘Goody Two Shoes,’ ‘Tom Thumb,’ and perhaps 
a half-dozen other books of similar character. I 
have a confused idea of going to a woman’s school 
in the summer after I was four years old ; but as the 
district schools were kept there but two months in 
summer and two in winter, two months was the long- 
est term that I could have attended, and probably I 
was not there half the time. 

“In December, 1784—the month I was five years 
old—lI went to a master’s school ; and on being asked 
if I could read, I said I could read from the Bible. 
The master placed me on a chair, and presented a 
Bible opened at the fifth chapter of Acts; I read 
the story of Ananias and Sapphira falling down 
dead for telling a lie. He patted me on the head 
and commended my reading. It was that winter, I 
believe, that Noah Webster’s Spelling-Book was 
first introduced into the schools. I could not read 
with the class to which I properly belonged, because 
they read from that book; mine was an old Dil- 
worth, and my mother had not the means to buy a 
‘ Webster.’ ”’ 

Further on this writer tells us: ‘ When I was 
fourteen, I began to cipher. Nothing but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic was then taught as branches 
of common school education.” At this time the 
writer could recite Watts’s version of the Psalms 
from beginning to end, together with many of his 
hymns and lyric poems. This boy’s favorite read- 
ing was a pile of almanacs. He tells us the title- 


' page of some of those almanacs had a picture of 


America as a woman, held down by representatives 
of the British ministry who were pouring hot tea 
down her throat from animmense teapot. In 1794 
he owned twenty books; some of these were “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” ** Vicar of Wakefield,” Junius,” 
* Tom Jones,” * Tristram Shandy,” a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer which he exchanged with a peddler for 
Addison's and a“ New Year’s Sermon.”” He 
sold in the autumn of 1794 two bushels of walnuts, 
which enabled him to buy a slate, pencil, Dilworth 
Arithmetic, the second and third parts of Webster’s 
American Institute, a grammar, and a selection of 
reading lessons. 

He read at night by the aid of pine knots, and must 
have held himself in readiness to assist his mother 
at all times, as she was an invalid. He was appren- 
ticed to a printer at an early age, and had a master 
neither careful nor kind. The story of this boy’s life 
shows him a hero. While an apprentice he was 
compelled by the workmen to go after liquor, which 
they drank in his presence, yet he resisted every 
effort. He progressed steadily in his trade, and died 
at an advanced age, after a useful life, that com- 
manded universal respect. He was a friend of ed- 
ucation, and advocated every measure to make it 
universal, and free to the poorest. 


God makes crosses of great variety. He makes 
some of iron and lead, that look as if they must 
crush ; some of straw, that seem so light, and yet 
are no less difficult to carry: some he makes of 
gold and precious stones, that dazzle the eye and 
excite the envy of spectators, but in reality are as 
well able to crucify as those which are so much 
dreaded.—| Fénelon. 


Get to the root of things. The gold mines of 
Scripture are not in the top soil; you must open a 
shaft: the precious diamonds of experience are not 
picked up in the roadway ; their sacred places are 
far down. Get down into the vitality, the solidity, 
veracity, the divinity of the Word of God, and seek 
to possess all the inward work of the blessed Spirit. 
—| Spurgeon. 

The colored sunsets and the starry heavens, the 
beautiful mountains and the shining seas, the fra- 
grant woods and the painted flowers, are not half 
so beautiful as a soul that is serving Jesus out of 
love. in the wear and tear of common, unpoetic 


life.—| Frederick W. Faber. 


Wherever souls are being tried and ripened, in 
whatever commonplace and homely ways, there 
God is hewing out the pillars for his temple.— 
[ Phillips Brooks. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE COMMAND TO WATCH.’ 
By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


us a paper last week on Christ’s prophetic dis- 

course delivered to his disciples, and forming the 
subject of two Sunday-school lessons in this series, 
I set forth, as clearly as was consistent with limited 
space, what seemed to me the true reading of that 
chapter. In this paper I propose to draw from it, 
and from some parallel chapters of the New Testa- 
ment, certain doctrinal and spiritual conclusions 
which they seem to me to warrant. 

I. Christ is coming again. The manifestation of 
God in humiliation in the incarnation is not the final 
and consummate manifestation. The disclosure of 
God to his children by his spiritual communion 
with them is not the consummate and final disclos- 
ure. The universal aspiration of Christian experi- 
ence, which grows stronger and profounder the riper 
that experience becomes, and which is expressed by 
such hymns as, “ Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer 
to thee,” is a longing for which the future has in 
store a satisfaction. What that manifestation will 
be no prophet is inspired to foretell. ‘The mechan- 
ical and literal readers of the New Testament, who 
expect their Christ to come in human form because 
he came in human form before, and to sit ona 
throne and to wear a crown and to hold a 
scepter because these Eastern symbols of royalty 
are pictorially attributed to him by the sacred 
writers, misread the Scriptures. Their prophetic 
symbolism can never be literally interpreted. No 
one may limit the method of divine manifestation 
for the future by the methods which God has em- 
ployed in the past. We can as little surmise the 
method of his coming as the pious Jew could have 
surmised that he would come in the babe of Beth- 
lehem and the son of a carpenter. But that he 
will come is plainly taught by him in promise and 
in warning; as the husbandman comes to his vine- 
yard, as the bridegroom comes to his bride, as the 
land-owner comes to his servants. This was the 
expectation of his Apostles. Paul looked and 
waited for the coming of his Lord. Peter warned 
his readers not to be deceived by scoffers asking, 
Where is the promise of his coming’ John bade 
the children of God purify themselves by the hope 
that when he shall appear his children shall be like 
him. James exhorted the disheartened and the 
discouraged to be patient unto this coming of the 
Lord. As they understood him we may safely un- 
derstand him. The first coming of Christ was the 
spring-time in the divine seasons; the dispensation 
of the Spirit is the rich and fruitful summer ; there 
awaits our hope the ripened and mellow autumn. 

II. When he comes, it will be in such guise 
that no one can question or can doubt. He will 
come as the flood came; he will come as the light- 
ning comes. As the king comes with the trumpet- 
ers that precede him, so will he come, and his ad- 
vent will be proclaimed and emblazoned far and 
wide. Now he is incognito. Only the spiritual 
sense, only love and faith, peer beneath his peasant 
garb and behold a King. Only now and then in his 
earthly life does his divinity flash forth so that the 
temple traders flee from the fire of his eyes, and 
the soldiers fall to the ground when he comes out 
from the garden to surrender himself to them. 
Then Caiaphas and Pilate and the centurion and 
the guard and the soldiers shall recognize him, as 
well as Peter and James and John. All the tribes 
of the earth shall mourn, seeing him, and the kings 
of the earth, and the great men and the rich men, 
and the chief captains and the mighty men, and 
every bond man and every free man, shall hide 
themselves, and call on the mountains and the rocks 
to hide them from the face of him that sitteth on 
the throne. 

III. He will come to judge the world which now 
he comes to save; rather, he will come to announce 
the judgment which men by their lives and their 
choices are preparing for him publicly to proclaim. 
The lines which separate men in ranks and classes 
will be obliterated, and new, strange gulfs of sepa- 
ration will appear. Not by their physical prowess 
and pdéwer, not by their forcefulness of executive 
ability in industrial accumulations, not by their 
wealth and upheapings, not by their social and in- 
tellectual qualities, their pleasing address, their fas- 
cination in repartee, their skill in social converse, 
or their larger genius manifested in triumphs with 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May 5, 1889.-- 
Mark xiii., 24-37. 


the pen or the voice, will men be judged ; but by 
their fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, meekness, patience, temperance. Two 
shall be working side by side in the same field, 
factory, or store; one shall be taken and the other 
left. Two shall be living in the same house, labor- 
ing in the same industries, studying from the same 
books, pursuing the same apparent course in life ; 
one shall be taken, the other left. He whose unerr- 
ing judgment detected penitence in the woman who 
was a sinner, and false pretense and hypocrisy of 
grief in the hired mourners who wept and beat their 
breasts in the room where the maiden lay dead 
upon her couch, will pierce beneath every appear- 
ance of irredeemable sin to behold the aspiration 
for purity, and beneath every false garb of seeming 
virtue to behold the falsehood which has put it on. 
We shall look upon him, and we shall see him as 
John saw him in apocalyptic vision, his eyes flam- 
ing with fire, his voice sublimely musical as the 
voice of the ocean surges. _ 

IV. His coming will be unexpected. Men will 
be buying and selling, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage ; all the industrial and social life of the world 
will be going on, and into the midst of it he will 
break in the suddenness of his glory upon the aston- 
ished world. No man knows—no, not the angels 
in heaven; no, not the Son of man himself—the 
hour of his coming. All prophecies and foretelling 
are certainly false. But if the early disciples erred 
by thinking it must come in their own time, we are 
in danger of erring by thinking that it cannot come 
in our time. They anticipated ; we procrastinate. 
The error is the same in both; they and we alike 
thinking that we can know the time. Extremes 
meet. That Millerism which fixes the year or the 
day, and that orthodoxy which declares that there 
can be no advent until some far-off year, remote 
and distant, are alike in this: that they assume a 
knowledge where it were wise to be humble. 

V. And if we are humble we shall not pass by, 
as though it concerned us not, Christ’s solemn in- 
struction, “‘ Watch; and what I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch.” Because we know not when the 
master of the house cometh, whether at even in 
the very beginning of the Christian era, or at mid- 
night in the darkness of the Middle Ages, or at the 
cock-crowing in the dawning light of to-day’s dif- 
fused intelligence and morality, or in the morning 
hour when the Gospel’s sun shall be shining in 
every land, and the darkness shall be banished even 
from the valleys; because we know not whether 
his coming waits until the triumph of the Gospel 
shall be completed or whether he comes to com- | 
plete that triumph which his ministering servants 
have longed and hoped and labored for, but could 
not achieve—we are to watch for the advent of our 
Lord. I chiefly object to the common interpreta- 
tions of the New Testament prophecy as fulfilled in 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit, because they rob the New Tes: 
tament of this solemn warning and this eloquent 
incentive to holy, earnest, Christian living. If we 
believed that to-morrow, any morrow, the light- 
ning may flash out from East to West, that to- 
morrow, any morrow, the trumpets may sound in 
the horizon announcing the coming of our King, 
and our buying and selling, and marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage, may be broken in upon by his sec- 
ond advent, and by the consummation of all things 
before his judgment throne, we should better under- 
stand Paul’s mystical exhortation: * It remaineth 
that both they that have wives be as though they 
had none; and they that weep as though they wept 
not ; and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced 
not; and they that buy as though they possessed 
not; and they that use this world as not abusing 
it.” So may each one of us be moved to live, 
henceforth, from the devout and careful study of 
this hope and warning of Christ; ever looking for 
the blessed hope and the glorious appearance of our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ. with this 
prayer ever in our hearts: Even so, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
WATCHING. 
By Emity HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


tes disciples thought it was very important for 
them to know the exact time when their Lord 
was coming back again to this earth. But though 
Jesus told them some of the signs which would be 
seen before he came, he did not tell them when it 
would be. He told them he surely was coming 


again, and that every eye should see him “ coming 
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in the clouds with great power and glory,” but it 
was not for them to know the day or the hour 
when this should be. When they saw these signs, 
of which he had told them, coming to pass, then 


they might know the time was near, just as when 


the little green buds first begun to swell on the fig 
tree they knew that summer was near, though they 
could not see it. He told them that even when 
they saw no sign at all of his coming back, though 
year after year should pass, and all things seem to 
go on just as they had done, they were to remember 
that he surely would return, for he had told them 
so, and though heaven and earth might pass. away, 
his words should never pass away. | 7 

If they did not know the time, and could not 
know it, was there any need of watching? Should 
not they just go on without troubling themselves 
about it, or thinking of it at all’? Is that the way 
a child would do whose father had gone away on a 
journey from which he might at any time return ¢ 
No, he would be all the time watching, and think- 
ing, “Perhaps he{will come to-day, or to-morrow. 
I must be ready to welcome him. I wonder if I 
have done everything as he would like it. I must 
finish this work that he gave me before he comes ; 
I have no time to waste, for he may come any day.” 

That is exactly the way in which Jesus bade his 
disciples wait for his coming. He said: * Take ye 
heed, watch and pray, for ye know not when the 
time is.’ And then he explained it by a parable. 
He said: “ For the Son of man is as a man taking a 
far journey, who left his house, and gave authority 
to his servants, and to every man his work, and 
commanded the porter to watch. Watch ye there- 
fore, for ye know not when the master of the house 
cometh, at even or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning; lest coming suddenly 
he find you sleeping.” 

The disciples felt so sure that Jesus was very 
soon coming back that they might have thought 
they alone needed to be told what to do while they 
were waiting. But Jesus knew that hundreds of 
years must pass and many generations wait for their 
Lord, and so he said, “ And what I say unto you 
I say unto all, Watch.” 

All means you and me, and everybody; so let us 
think a little about the way we are to watch. 

Though Jesus has gone away to heaven like the 
man who went on a journey, this world is his also. 
He calls it his house, and says he had left its busi- 
ness in the hands of his servants. He has given to 
every one his work. Whatever we have in this 
world belongs to God, and whatever work we do 
must be done for him, and so as to please him. It 
is not only great men and wise men, teachers and 
preachers and rulers, to whom God has given 
work; the story says he gave to every man his 
work. Some could do one thing and some another, 
but all sorts of work were needed, and each one 
had only his own part to account for; and just so it 
is with each one of us. ‘The Golden Text teaches 
us the three things which are necessary if we would 
please our Lord. 

First. “Take heed.’”’ We must. not think it 
does not matter how we do our work, or learn our 
lessons, or play, or talk, or look. We must not 
think our work is too small or unimportant to be 
done for God; everything may be done for him; 
every one’s help is needed. | 

Second. “ Watch.” We must not forget God 
while we are working. We must watch for him, 
and think about him; and there is another reason 
for watching. We are told to watch because Satan 
is always at hand to lead us into evil; and that is 
why the third thing is joined with watching. 

Third. * Pray.” Neither trying nor watching 
will enable us to do our work, and have our hearts 
waiting to welcome the Lord, unless, while we work 
and watch, we pray. It is not enough that we 
‘take heed; we need God to take heed for us, to 
keep us from temptation and deliver us from evil. 


ONE IN GOD. 
By 
ie That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 


and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou bast sent me.’’—5t. John xvii., 


A MAIN: 


HAT Christian can read this chapter without 
being deeply impressed with the wonderful 
power and love of God ¢ 
I not long since attended worship where the open- 
ing prayer, instead of lifting my spirit up into 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, turned the whole 
current of my thoughts into vague questionings and 
doubts. Words were uttered that have long been 


| house, what treatment did he receive ? 


in use in the service of the church, and which I 
doubt not were, to some, words of awful truth, 
which had to be spoken; and that, equally true of 
the minister himself, spoken in all sincerity, with a 
godly fear of the Lord before him. These were 
the words: *“ We come, O Lord, before thee not 
pleading any merits of our own, but simply that 
Christ has died for us.” 

They brought before me a vision of God as a 
being who, when on the point of hurling his wrath 


at my head, was arrested in the act, not from any 


sense of compassionate love for me, but because his 
justice was satisfied by the offer of one, who had 
pity for my condition, to receive the punishment 
in my stead. It was accordingly laid upon him, 
and I allowed to go free. But whenever I came 
into the Divine presence, I was always to be re- 
minded that there was nothing in me that he loved, 
but that I was suffered to approach his throne only 
because of the atonement that had been made for 
my sins; that he had not forgotten my sins, but 
that even the forgiveness of them had in it an 
element of regret that the punishment had been 
warded off from my own head. 

However appropriate such language may be 
when used in reference to the unconverted, it 
surely is not applicable to those who have truly 
entered upon the Christian life, and is not in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Scriptures, or the 
spirit of Him who uttered the prayer of our text. 

There is here a presentation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity as truly at variance with Scripture as 
any denial of the doctrine which the Unitarian 
Church ever advanced. | 

God is represented as being entirely distinct from 
Christ, in thought and motive, as though, had 
Christ not been willing to offer himself for the sins 
of the world, man must inevitably have perished ; 
while the whole of Scripture points to the great 
fact that it was God who, seeing the complete 
dominion sin would have over men’s hearts unless 
some remedy was applied, sent Christ into the 
world, that a new life might be infused into the 
race, that where the poison was working the anti- 
dote should also be found. | 

‘For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

The thought in the preacher’s mind was probably 
that of humility, in which state the soul could alone 
be fitted to approach the heavenly throne. 

This is unquestionably true, but the danger lies 
in the assumption of a false humility that will 
eventually paralyze earnest efforts to do something, 
however little, pleasing in the divine sight. 

Christians should be careful how they talk about 
their sins. A habit of glibly confessing and be- 
moaning the terrible sinfulness of their hearts may 
become in time nothing more than the expression 


of a purely intellectual conception of their evil 


nature, so frivolous as to awaken no deep sorrow 
for actual transgressions, or earnest effort to turn 
from them into ways of righteousness. Thus they 
lose a trustfulness in the power of Christ to help 
them overcome, and so grow more and more into 
his likeness. 

In this lies, too, another danger—that of under- 
valuing the important truth that God sees with 
delight -the very first impulse of the conscience to 
love and serve him; nor does he say to a soul in 
whom he discovers this awakening, “I have no 
pleasure in anything you can do for me; any 
righteousness you may have is as filthy rags and is 
an abomination to me,”’ but there comes instead the 
sweet voice of invitation from the Holy Spirit, to 
come and taste, and see that the Lord is good. 

To bring the good impulse, the good thought, 
the good deed, insignificant though it would appear 
in the sight of men, to the loving, compassionate 
Christ, and, putting it in his keeping, seek his bless- 
ing upon it; under the power of that life what 
may have been of but little moment in itself will 
expand and grow into the strong elements of Christ- 
like character. 

When the prodigal son returned to his father’s 
Did his 
father constantly remind him of the days when he 
fed upon the husks, and that he had forfeited all 
claim on his forgiveness? No; on thecontrary, he 
spared no pains to make his son feel the reality of 
his weleome home, and he summed up all the most 
precious and comforting assurances of his loving 
forgiveness in the words: * For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found.” 
And then, to show how all the past has been 
literally cast behind, the words are added, “‘ And 
they began to be merry.” | 


me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us, 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 

The complete union that our Lord thus prays 
for cannot exist where the elements of strength 
and trust are wanting ; and where there is continual 
looking back at the past life, brooding over its 
neglected opportunities, its failures, its glaring sins, 
there will eventually come a distrust of the fullness 
of that forgiveness promised in the Gospel, robbing 
the soul of that peace born of perfect trust in God’s 
faithfulness. 

What pains have been taken to convince man 
that the Lord will not remember his iniquities, but 
that, putting them away from his remembrance, he 
gives the inspiration of a renewed life in Christ! 
Listen to some of the assurances : 

“Come now and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” 

“And they shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor and every man his brother, saying, Know 
the Lord; for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the 
Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more.” 

“As far as the east is from the west, so far hath 


“he removed our transgressions from us.” 


“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.” | 

“For he knoweth our frame, he remembereth 
that we are dust.” 

“There is therefore no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit.” 3 

“ For the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” 

‘ For ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but ye have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father.” 

“ That they also may be one in us.”’ 

In the first part of our text, Christ prays for a 
new life for those who seek to do their heavenly 
Father’s will—a marvelous fellowship, that the mind 
can hardly grasp, but which the heart is able to 
comprehend in a measure, as the affections become 
centered in God. 

But now observe that Christ gives a reason for 
uttering this prayer. At the close of the verse are 
the words: ‘“ That the world may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” 

Not that man might have a clearer conception 
of the relations that the great sufferings he was 
about to endure held toward his Father’s will. 
No, but that the loving thought and purpose of the 
Divine Father might shine out before the world in 
all its fullness; that the world might believe that 
thou hast sent me; that the dark thoughts that 
have haunted men’s minds about their Creator 
might, in the light of such a revelation as he has 
made of his character, vanish forever; that they 
might understand and believe that the heart that 
can be touched by the fall of the sparrow has a far 
deeper tenderness for the sufferings of a race that, 
although knowing it would become sinful, he did 
not hesitate to create; that the salvation of man 
emanated, not from the pity of Christ as the second 
person of the Trinity, but from the faithfulness of 
God as Creator. 2 

At the close of the busy week, men turn with 
weary hearts to the sanctuary of peace and rest ; 
not merely from a seltish motive, but with the 
hope and prayer that those who have not yet 
entered into the Christian life may catch some- 
thing from the service, of the power of the faith 
that can refresh the weary, comfort the broken- 
hearted, strengthen the tempted, and renew the 
spiritual life of the discouraged and perplexed. 

The heart of men will never be satisfied with a 
salvation that merely wards off the retribution of a 
future world, but craves that perfect gospel that is 
given in Christ. That those are in Christ Jesus 
who, in the language of the Apostle, walk not after 
the flesh, but after the spirit. That union with God 
is the vital and permanent condition of the soul 
that in all sincerity has accepted the Master’s in- 
vitation, and has found rest in him. 

O that the world could see in Christians more: 
of the joy of their salvation; see them rising into 
the dignity of the service of freemen, rather than 
groveling in low desires, satisfied with the hope 
of the escape of the penalty for sin, instead of, as 
the Apostle Paul, forgetting the things that are 
behind, pressing forward toward the mark ot the 
prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus! 

Would that the ministry of the Church could 


That they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in 
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grasp the truth that humility and faith in the 
| strength of the Lord for true holiness are not de- 
_ pendent for their lives on the frequent public con- 
fessions of sins of omission and commission, or 
| the perpetual avowal that the evil of human nature 
_is so great as to have eradicated forever from 


God’s heart the love for human souls for their own 


_ sakes. 


Would that they could always remember that 
there has been one perfect man, as an evidence of 
what God’s power can do for the race; that, while 
we are to watch with jealous care against the 
dangers that beset a sinful nature, we are also to 
remember that the individual work to be performed 
by every soul cannot be relegated to another. 

Paul exclaims, “ Thanks be to God who hath 
given me the victory through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ;’ and the language stands as true to-day as 
when Christ uttered it centuries ago: “‘ Him that 


_ cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
PRAISE MEETING. 


‘** For thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory.”’ 
—Matt. vi., 15 


By rHEeE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


a STEAD of any formal comments upon the pas- 
sage, I will use it as the theme for a Praise Service, 
and give a few hints as to the management of an 
effective service of this kind. 

I. The essentials of a successful Praise Service are: 
(1) A leader of good voice, cheery manner, and 
able to direct the meeting. In many ordinary 
meetings, where the meeting is really in the hands 
of the people, even the weakest discipline may lead 
successfully. But not so in any meeting where, as 
in this, the guiding hand of a leader is required. 
(2) An organist who is willing for once to play 
merely a chord or two of the music and omit the 
interludes. (3) Not more than three, better still 
two, stanzas should be sung. (4) A goodly number 
of singing books. (5) Bibles should be brought 
by all, so that the responsive service may be well sus- 
tained. (6) The passages of Scripture ought to be 
learned and repeated with clear voices. Our verses 
are too often hurried through, and read with low 
voice, the head bent closely over the page. A large 
part of the verses are only heard a few seats 
away. If the committee which has the prayer- 
meetings in charge will go the rounds the week 
before and earnestly urge every member to learn 
the verse and repeat it. I feel sure the advantage 
of this way will be apparent. I wrote a little 
article some three years ago suggesting what, 
for want of a better name, I called a “‘ Memoriter 
Meeting,” in which there should be no sing- 
ing books, and no one should bring a Bible. Even 
the leader should repeat the Scripture, and only the 
most familiar hymns should be sung. A _ great 
many in various parts of the country have tried it, 
and the result has been a meeting of rare power. 
Such a meeting might be held in connection with a 
Service of Praise. (7) Individual preparation is 
most imperative for a praise meeting. The natural 
tendency in prayer-meetings I have often noticed 
is to speak of toils, burdens, cares, sacrifices, sor- 
rows. There are too many complaints about church 
life and work. This comes often because there has 
been no time for preparation, and it is using the old 
material. But the praise meeting has none such. We 
do not go expecting others to fill us with the sweet 
spirit of praise. We have brought to ourselves at 
Ifome the reminders of blessings, and have gone to 
the meeting charged with praise. (8) The prayers 
should be expressions of adoration, of praise, of 
thanksgiving. And yet, even in these, there should 
be brevity. Each participant ought not to try to 
exhaust all the catalogue of thanksgiving. Be con- 
tent to breathe one or two special offerings of praise. 
Avoid, too, merely general expressions of praise. 
You will notice how the Psalmist specifies the mat- 
ters of his praise. For conversions among us, for 
restorations, for faithful officers, for books, for many 
other blessings, we may express praise. (9) A 
word or two from the leader as each hymn is an- 
nounced, bringing out the reason for praise embodied 
in the hymn, will assist many who have grown used 
to singing hymns without thinking of their meaning. 
This will also be most appropriate from the partici- 
pants in the meeting, every one adding a personal 
word or two as the verse is spoken. 

Il. | take the liberty, for some who may desire 


1 For the week beginning April 23, 


specific hints, to set forth a general programme of 
a praise meeting. (1) Sing the hymns, “O for 
a thousand tongues to sing,” and ‘* Come, we who 
love the Lord,” using three stanzas of each. (2) 
The leader reads Psalme. (3) All unite together 
in the Lord’s Prayer, which may: be followed by 
some familiar chant if desired. (4) Psalm exlvi. 
is read responsively, and followed by the Gloria. 
(5) "Phe leader calls for three very brief prayers 
expressing praise. (6) Sing “Glory to God on 
high.” (7) Psalm exlix. is read responsively, 
and (8) is followed by many verses of praise, 
expressing reasons for praise: @. g., Ps. ciii., 2; 
evii., 1; eviii., 1; exlvii., 1. (9) After singing, 
“Come, thou fount of every blessing,” the meeting 
may be carried along in whatever way each leader 
shall prefer, interspersed with hymns every one of 
which is full of praise, and with testimonies, prayers, 
Scripture, glad consecration to a praise-full life. I 
feel sure such a meeting would be long remembered 
for its brightness, its restfulness, and for its attract- 
ive power over the unconverted. 


KELIGIOUS NEws. 


THE NEGRO AND RELIGION. 
By W. L. TENNeEY. 


As one of the workers for the “ negro in the South,” 
I do not feel that the private letter in your issue of 
March 21 fairly brings before his friends in the North 
his real condition. 

I do not question the honesty of the writer of the 
letter, for it can be easily seen how such a view is gained. 

Since coming into this work the most terrible evil of 
the old slavery curse to me has been the fact that the 
Christian whites of the South not only held their 
brothers in slavery, but showed a complete disregard of 
their spiritual and moral interests. One of the Pres- 
byterian pastors in this city recently said in a sermon 
that when the colored people were slaves their Christian 
masters saw that they had churches and religious ad- 
vantages, but that since their freedom they had lost this 
helpful influence which they bad formerly received. 

In one sense this statement is true. The colored 
man was encouraged to be religious—but in what way ? 
Except in rare cases, his ministers were men utterly un- 
acquainted with the vital principles of Christianity, and 
no effort was made to train them. The exuberance of 
their emotional nature was not only unchecked, but 
was fostered through the “entertainment” which it 
afforded the white Christian visitors at the camp-meet- 
ing. 

.. no way was any systematic effort made by Southern 
whites to see that pure religion and undefiled should be 
practiced by their slaves. This unchristian position was 
the outgrowth of the Christian inconsistency of their 
position in holding slaves. 

At the close of the war, then, we find a people not 
only degraded physically and mentally by slavery, but 


also a people who, though professedly Christian, yet. 


have no adequate idea of what Christianity is, but are, in 
reality, many of them, heathen under the name of Chris- 
tians. This fact has been overlooked by many Chris- 
tian workers. They have heard the usual Christian 
phrases fall from the lips of many a colored man, and 
have forgotten that this phrase to him probably has an 
entirely different meaning from that which it possesses 
for the true believer. The Northern worker is proba- 
bly delighted by the expressions which he finds in the 
old-time churches, and in his endeavors makes use of 
them and thinks they are understood. And so indeed 
they are, but in the distorted, not the true, sense. 

As a result, some cases of immorality upon the part 
of those to whose professions he had listened with de- 
light discourage him. 

What shall he do ? 

In most cases, it does not seem to me that he can 
profitably labor on in the old churches. 

They are not truly churches. They are not truly 
Christian in many cases. Through Christian education 
the old forms can be given a new meaning, and they are 
given that meaning in the schools and churches of the 
American Missionary Association in the South. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, when it is clearly revealed, 
has the same power over the life of the colored 
man that it exercises over the Caucasian. In my 
elasses and church I have those whose daily life 
shows that they know the power of Christ’s life. 
They are going to their homes during the vacations. 
They assemble their olf friends to study the Bible, and 
though their work is in many eases impeded by the 
mistaken type of Christianity which, through the crimi- 
nal negligence of Southern Christians, had become so 
generally established, yet they bring back their friends 
to the school ; with a trained minister of their own color 
they establish churches for those who believe in Chris- 
tian living. 

And, if there is any truth in the teachings of history, 
such efforts as these will be crowned with the success 
which they already promise. Luther did not say, be- 
eauSe of the corruption in the Romish Church of his 


day, ‘ Let us lock up the churches and burn the Bible, 


and let the people be at least honestly heathen.” He 
rather labored on, not merely because it was a “ plain 
duty,” but a grand privilege, and outside the Romish 
Church he gained that success which made his life and 
influence glorious. Christ and his Apostles were indeed 
grieved at the perversions of the Jewish religionists of 
their day, but they counted it a privilege to organize 
the pure Church of God. The Antinomianism of the 
early centuries, so like the Christianity of many of the 
slave churches, must have been discouraging to the 
early Christians. A part of the world used their terms 
and their prayers, and yet their lives were corrupt ; but 
the pure church withdrew itself and the impure power 
was vanquished, as error must ever be conquered by 
truth. I feel, then, that the prospect in the South is 
not discouraging, but that we have every reason for hope. 
I wonder, when I think of the obstacles which a per- 
verted form of Christianity must ever put in the way 
of progress, that so much has been accomplished. The 
youth who are now coming to Straight University are 
far in advance of those who came ten years ago in their 
home training, and I am confident that there will be an 
even greater advance in the next ten years. 7 

The true Christians of the North will not be content 
to leave the negroes nominally Christian. The white 
Christians in New Orleans will, I believe, before many 


| years have mission churches attached to every large 


church, which shall work for the negroes. Now they 
have none. Now they work for the heathen beyond the 
sea. Now they meet their Christian brethren from the 
North, who work for the negroes, with a spirit of scorn- 
fulness. But they will change. They will yet do the 
work in their own midst which belongs naturally to 
them, and then they will see in the Northern “ nigger- 
teacher” a brother, and though they may some- 
times doubt his wisdom, they will not fail to appreciate 
the motives which actuate him. Until that time we wait. 
We do not doubt. The good seed is bringing forth 
fruit, and it shall bring forth more abundantly. 3 
New ORLEANS, La. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE ALUMNE. 


The fourth annual meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyn Alumne Association was held on Saturday, 
April 13, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The meeting was 
of unusual interest owing to the fact that the President 
of the Association, Miss M. A. Brigham, leaves Brook- 
lyn to assume the Presidency of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Though she will no longer be a resident of this 
vicinity, she yielded to the urgent request of the Asso- 
ciation and remained its President. In her address 
Miss Brigham reviewed the history of the Association, — 
recalling and noticing every event of importance in 
connection with it, and ended by telling of the influences 
which led her to accept the new position. It was the 
tender, sacred confidence of a mother with her daugh- 
ters, and was received with profound ana tender inter- 
est. 

About 150 ladies were present. Among the guests 
were the Rev. William M. Taylor and _ Professor 
Young, of Princeton, who represented the Board of 
Trustees ; the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Dr. and Mrs. F. F. 
Ellinwood, M. K. Jesup, Alanson Trask, Mrs. A. S. 
Barnes, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Haxton, and Miss Noble of 
the Faculty of Mount Holyoke. Miss Brigham grace- 
fully introduced Dr. Cuyler, who made a racy speech, 
complimenting Miss Brigham in no measured terms, 
and expressing his confidence in the future of the Col- 
lege. Next came the Rev. William M. Taylor. Though 
a trustee, he said he had not the familiar acquaintance 
with the institution which Dr. Cuyler possessed, but he 
indorsed every word spoken by him, and he spoke in 
glowing terms of hundreds of happy homes where the 
presiding genius was a graduate of the famous school. 
Miss Morrill, of the class of ’61, followed him with a 
paper on “ What a College Should Be.” She spoke in 
affectionate and complimentary terms of her Alma 
Mater, though she ventured to criticise its discipline a 
little, and in so doing made hits which provoked much 
laughter. After defining a college in regard to its dis- 
cipline, its methods of teaching, and the means for at- 
taining the culture which the times demand, she paid a 
glowing tribute tothe founder of the Seminary and the 
President of the new College. 

Mrs. OU. E. Boyd presented, in the name of the Asso- 
ciation, a series of resolutions, first of congratulation 
to the College on its selection of a President ; sec- 
ondly, of self-congratulation that the Association could 
still retain her as its President ; thirdly, that the Asso- 
ciation should devote itself heart and soul to her aid 
in ber new work. Miss E.C. Parsons spoke to the res- 
olutions. Without a superfluous word, she stated the 
needs, and told where funds could be put to immedi- 
ate and valuable use. Professor Young said that the 
occasion was a most useful one to him as a trustee, for 
it gave himn new and broad ideas of what must be done, 
and of the interest and enthusiasm of the alumne. 
Miss Brigham hoped for a speech from Mr. Trask, but 
he declined, leading her to say that in his case “ silence 
was golden,” as she held his pledge for 35,000. Mrs. 
A. 8. Barnes rounded out her tribute to the College, to 
its work and its President, by a gift of $1,000. Mrs. 
J. Dwight (a member of the first graduating class of 
Mount Holyoke) pledged 3500. It is to be hoped that 
this is but the beginning of the rill that shall grow into 
a river of golden help for Mount Holyoke. Miss Noble 


spoke briefly and with deep feeling of the old work and 
the new. * * 
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CHURCH NEWS FROM KANSAS CITY. 


The place vacated last summer by the Rev. Dr. C. 

L. Thompson—the pastorate of the Second Presbyterian 
Church —was filled in December by the Rev. Dr. George 
P. Hays. Has it ever happened before that a Presby- 
terian church, losing as its pastor the Moderator of the 
General Assembly then in office, has been able to lay its 
hands suddenly on an ex-moderator to fill the vacant 
pulpit? Dr. Hays, witty, courageous, sui generis, has 
commended himself to the community as a man of heart 
and brains and high pastoral qualities. 
_ The First Presbyterian Church has been until this 
week vacant for nearly a year, since the resignation of 
the cultivated D. Schley Schaff, now enjoying a tour 
abroad. The Rev. George P. Wilson, late of St. Louis, 
has just entered upon this pastorate. ; 

The pastor of the First Congregational Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins, whose name keeps fresh in 
‘mind that of his honored father, Mark Hopkins, has just 
celebrated the ninth anniversary of his pastorate here. 
He has grown in prestige and influence throughout his 
stay in the city, and is quite a “father” among the 
churches, in view of his seniority. The Rev. J. H. Will- 
iams, of the Clyde Congregational Church, has been 
here through seven faithful years of growth and activ- 
ity. He is just now delivering a series of Sunday night 
lectures on the notables of the church in the last two 
centuries, one on “Richard Baxter” having just been 
given. The Rev. H. H. Russell is succeeding admirably 
at the new point lately occupied with a beautiful struct- 
ure called the “Southwest Tabernacle,” almost ready 
for occupancy. , 

The Kev. Dr. T. E. Vassar, formerly of Newark, has 
occupied with growing attractiveness the pulpit of the 
First Baptist Church almost a year. The Rev. J. O’B. 
Lowry has been leading the Calvary Baptist Church 
toward victory in the erection of a new building which 
will be perhaps the handsomest church in the city when 
completed, meanwhile worshiping in the hall of the 
A. 

Six months ago the Walnut Street Methodist Church 
(South) received as its pastor the Rev. S. A. Steel, of 
Louisville, the gentleman whose address as fraternal 
delegate to the General Conference at New York last 
May gave him distinction. This church is now in the 
midst of business encroachments, and its plans as to 
the future, for building and otherwise, are chaotic. 

Grand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church has had 
as its pastor for one year the Rev. Dr. Jesse Bowman 
Young, formerly of Harrisburg, Pa. At the late ses- 
sion of the St. Louis Conference the presiding elder of 
the district reported that the year just closed had been, 
for additions to membership, number of conversions, 
and general prosperity, the best in its wonderful history, 
declaring further that this church, and its Sunday-school, 
under the direction of W. H. Reed, one of the largest 
in the West, afforded the greatest opportunity of preach- 
_ ing the Gospel to the masses to be found in the city. 

Tidieendenes Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church 
was “set off ” from Grand Avenue a year ago with about 
150 members, and in October the Rev. Dr. George W. 
Miller, of Brooklyn, took charge as pastor. Since then a 
subscription of 345,000 toward the erection of the main 
structure has been made, unusually large benevolent 
contributions have been given, and the membership has 
been tripled. 


AMERICAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


The Department of State has lately received a 
dispatch from Minister Straus at Constantinople, dated 
March 27, saying that the local authorities at Istubigo, 
province of Beirut, had closed the American missionary 
schools there, and that the Mayor of Baalbek, province 
of Damascus, contemplated closing similar schools at 
seven of the towns under his jurisdiction. This action 
of the authorities was based upon the ground that the 
schools had not received the necessary permit from 
the local authorities, and that the managers had de- 
clined to stipulate to exclude Moslem children. Mr. 
Straus immediately called upon the Grand Vizir, ex- 
plaining, with reference to the first objection, that, 
while the school managers had complied fully with the 
requirements in such matters, the local authorities had 
neglected to issue the permit for such schools, as pro- 
vided by the regulations, while, as to the second, 
the managers declined to enter into the stipulation 
not to admit Moslem children. Mr. Straus’s efforts 
‘with the Grand Vizir were entirely successful, and 
resulted in a telegram from that ofticial to the Governor- 
Generals of Damascus and Beirut to reopen the school at 
Istubigo, and not to interfere with any American 
schools in their respective provinces, but to refer com- 
plaints, if any, to Constantinople. Subsequent reports 
show that the instructions have been obeyed. 


—The Trustees of the Children’s Aid Society met on 
Wednesday night of last week, with Mr. William A. 
Booth in the chair. A touching tribute to the late 
Superintendent of Schools, John Warburton Skinner, 
was paid in the shape of a minute presented by Mr. 
Howard Potter, who spoke of the faithful, arduous, 
and successful services of Mr. Skinner, extending over 
nearly a quarter of a century, among the teachers and 
the poor children of the industrial schools. Reports 
from the various institutions were received, showing 
that the average attendance daily in the schocls was 


3,858, and the nightly attendance at the lodging-houses 


was 666 ; that 19,264 meals and 22,138 lodgings have 
been provided. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—-The Tabernacle Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, of which the Rev. S. B. Halliday is pastor, worshiped 
in its new quarters, in Herkimer Street, near Rockaway 
Avenue, last Sunday for the first time. 

—At the Methodist Conference in session at Worces- 
ter, Mass., last week, a resolution was adopted calling 
for the appointment of a committee to meet similar 
committees from other religious bodies to arrange for 
the publication of a strictly moral daily secular news- 
paper. 

The New England Southern Methodist Conference 
was held in Taunton, Mass., last week, and was well at- 
tended. It was voted unanimously to accept the invita- 
tion to meet at Newport next year, and it was stated 
that it would be the first time in thirty-five years that 
the conference assembled there. 

—Committees from the Southern and Northern 
branches of. the Presbyterian Church met in Atlanta, 
Ga., last week. They are sub-committees appointed at 
the meeting of the General Committees in this city last 
December, to consider the best methods of co-operation 
in mission work, both Home and Foreign. 

— On Sunday of last week the congregation of Holy 
Trinity Church (P. E.), the Rev. O. Newton Stanger, 
rector, occupied for the first time its fine new edifice at 
122d Street and Lenox Avenue, this city. The seating 
capacity is about 1,200. Adjoining the church is the 
rectory, and-besides the chapel the building includes a 
number of class-rooms for the Sunday-school. The 
total cost, including $83,000 for the land, was $327,000. 

—A pleasant instance of religious courtesy and fra- 
ternity comes to us from Newark, N.J. The pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in that city is holding Sunday 
services, by invitation, in the Hebrew Temple of the 
Congregation and B’nal Jerusham ; and on April 30 
the Christian and Hebrew congregations are to hold 
a common service in the Temple, in commemoration of 
the inauguration of President Washington. 

—The committee of experts chosen to assist the trus- 
tees of the proposed Episcopal Cathedral in this city have 
been named. The gentlemen selected are: William R. 
Ware, Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines 
at Columbia College ; Charles Babeock, Professor of 
Architecture at Cornell University; and John Bogart, of 
New York, superintending engineer of the new Harlem 
Bridge. They will examine all the designs submitted, 
and particularly the twelve which were set apart by the 
trustees as the most meritorious. 

—The Rev. Charles R. North, formerly pastor of the 
Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church of this 
city, died on Sunday at the Harlem Hospital, East 
120th Street, from injuries received on Friday by 
being struck by a train while crossing the track of the 
New York Central Raiiroad at 138th Street. Mr. 
North declined a call to one of the leading churches in 
Providence, R. I. At the conference he was appointed 
by the bishop as Corresponding Secretary of the New 
York City Mission and Church Extension Society. He 
was universally considered one of the most promising 
and able of the younger ministers of his denomination. 

—The new sanctuary of the People’s Church in St. 
Paul, Minn., was dedicated on Sunday, April 14; ser- 
mon by the pastor, Samuel G. Smith, D.D.; prayer by 
President Northrop, of the State University., The build- 
ing is large and well arranged, and furnished for all 
church uses. The main audience-room will seat 3,000. 
Cost of lots and building, 386,000. This church is an 
independent organization formed December, 1887, by 
some twenty members of the First Methodist Church, 
and has had a vigorous life and rapid growth. It is 
meant to be a true people’s church, with welcome for 
everybody. The seats are free. ‘ We take,” says the 
pastor, “ what is best from all forms of worship—what 
we find adapted to our needs, whether liturgical or 
otherwise.” | 

—The Rev. Bradford Kinney Peirce, D.D., the widely 
known preacher and writer of the Methodist Church, 
died last Friday at Newton, Mass., aged seventy years. 
Dr. Peirce graduated from Wesleyan University in the 
class of ’41, and joined the New England Conference 
two years later. In 1855-56 he was a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate. In 1863 he received the appoint- 
ment of Chaplain of the House of Refuge at Randall’s 
Island, New York, and removed to that place, continu- 
ing his duties at that public institution until 1872, when 
he was made editor of “ Zion’s Herald.” In the field of 
literature Dr. Peirce has been very active for half a 
century. Manuals, Sunday-school notes, magazines, 
sketches, biographies, stories, essays, and other varied 
articles have come rapidly from his pen. 

—Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has observed Passion 
Week by a series of devotional meetings held every 
morning in the Social Parlors. These meetings have 
been conducted as family prayers by the pastor, who 
has read each morning from the Gospels an account of 
the events and teachings which belonged to that day in 
the last week of Jesus Christ on the earth. Good Fri- 
day was also observed by a special service in the after- 
noon in the Sunday-school room, and by the direction 
given to the regular Friday evening prayer-meeting. 
The pastor has through Lent been preaching a series of 
Sabbath evening sermons on the events of Passion 
Week—The Lord’s Supper, The Betrayal, The Trial 
before Caiaphas, The Trial before Pilate, The Crucifix- 
ion, ending on Easter Sabbath evening with a sermon 
on the Resurrection. These sermoms have been, not 
doctrinal, but simply descriptive of the events, follow- 
ing closely the Bible narrative. 


—The Brooklyn “ Eagle ” calls attention to the ex- 
change of pulpits the other Sunday by the Rev. Abram 
Conklin, of the Church of the Good Tidings (Universal- 
ist), and the Rev. George D. Hulst, of the South Bush- 
wick Reformed Church. This, the “ Eagle” says, is a 
novel thing, as a pulpit courtesy between the Universal- 
ist and Evangelical churches. Mr. Conklin prefaced his 
sermon by saying : “I am glad to take this opportunity 
to express my gratitude ra the gratitude of my congre- 
gation for the many advances of Christian courtesy and 
good-will that have been made by this congregation to 
us. When we were in need you have promptly offered 
us any assistance in your power. Iam proud to think 
that you have not permitted the walls of sectarianism 
to stand between you and deeds of Christian helpfulness. 
I have said all this and more to your pastor, whom I 
greatly respect and love. I rejoice that I can now say. 
it to you.” 

—The New York Prison Association held a public 
meeting in Steinway Hall to favor the passage of the 
Fassett bill now before the Legislature. Professor T. 
W. Dwight presided and made an address which was a 
severe and deserved indictment of the present law which 
keeps the prisoners locked up in solitary confinement 
and idleness instead of giving them the hard work to 
which they were sentenced. Other speeches were made 
by the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, who called the Yates 
bill a demagogic humbug, by Charlton T. Lewis, and 
by Mr. George W. Cable, the novelist, who said, among 
other things : “ Many and many a man is in prison to- 
day because he was poor when he was brought to trial, 
and many and many a man to-day is out of prison 
because when he was brought to trial he was rich. As 
we walk down Broadway, we meet many and many a 
man who has never been in jail simply because he has 
never got to his last dollar.” These statements elicited 
loud applause. 

—The eighteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the East was held 
in Brooklyn last week. The exercises took place in the 
First Baptist Church. The President of the Society, 
Mrs. Gardner Colby, said that the missionary work 
was moving steadily on, but new facilities for the 
work were needed. Although many medical mission- 
aries had been sent out, the demand for them was still 
in excess of the supply. The most important addresses 
of the meeting were delivered by the Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston, and the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, of 
Philadelphia. Corresponding Secretary Mrs. O. W. 
Gates, of Newton Center, Mass., read the annual report 
of the Board of Directors, showing what had been done 
by the missionaries and the publication house. Many 
interesting details were given of the work in Africa, 
India, China, Japan, and Burmah. The treasurer, Miss 
M. E. Clarke, of Boston, read her annual reports, show- 
ing receipts of $76,103.88, with a balance at the begin- 
ning of the year of 35,002.81, making a total of 
381,196.69 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—James Lade, of Eliot, Me., has resigned. 

—-Frederick Alvord has received a call from South Wind- 
sor, Conn. 2 

—G. W. Thompson accepts a call to the church at Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

—C. W. Wilson has received a call to the church at South 
Hartford, N. Y. 

—William Russell died suddenly in Washington, D. C.. on 
March 17, at the age of seventy-four. 

—J. Crum, of Winona, Minn., accepts a call to the church 
at Terre Haute, Ind. . 

—Henry H. Gay was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Plympton, Mass., on April 16. 

. A. Keese was installed as pastor of Trinity Chureh, 

Lawrence, Mass.. on April 11. 

—W. E. Darling, of Farmingham, N. H., has resigned. 

—William Hollinshed, of Rochester, Mich., has resigned. 

—F. R. Shipman has accepted his call to assist the Rey. 
Dr. G. L. Walker. of the Center Church, Hartford. Conn. 

—J. W. Kingsbury was installed as pastor of the First 
Church, Middleboro’, Mass., on April 10. 

—S. F. Millikan accepts a call to Plymouth Chureh, Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

—T.S. Lewis, of the Bangor Seminary, has been engaged 
for a year by the church in - ristol, Me. 

—J. H. Cooper, of Addison, Mich., has resigned. 

—C. F. Tuttle, of Clare, Mich.. has resigned. 

—R.S. Underwood has become acting pastor of the church 
at Athol, Mass. 
‘ —Charles Van Norden has received a call to Suffield. 

onn, | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Peter Stryker, D.D., of the Andrew Church, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., has resigned, after five years’ pastorate. 
V. H. Hopkins accepts a call to Greenport, L. If. 

—A.H. Evans has received a call from the First Church of 
Lockport, N. Y 

—YV. A. Lewis has received a call to the church in Berke- 
ley, Cal, & 

—J. A. Stemer (Congregational) has been chosen pastor of 
the East Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minn 

—D. W. W has been installed as pastor of the 


foods, Jr., 
Wakefield Church. Germantown, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. T. Snively, rector of Grace Church (P. E.), Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will probably accept his election as rector of Trinity 
Church, New Orleans, La. 

--W, F. Taylor, of the Maple Avenue Baptist Chureh of 
East Orange, N. J., has received a call from the First Church 
of Indianapolis, Ind. | 

—A. V. Colston has become rector of St. Mary’s Church 
(P. E.), Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 

—A.G. Mortimer has become rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
(P. E.), Baltimore, Md. 
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NATURAL INHERITANCE.! 


In the introduction to this work the author draws 
attention to the rather unusual class of ideas with 
which he will have to deal, and the difficulty of 
making them easily intelligible without sacrificing 
accuracy and thoroughness. The difficulty is cer- 
tainly not diminished for the reviewer with a col- 
umn or two before him instead of a volume. The 
purpose of the researches with which this volume 
deals is easily described; it is to subject the data 
bearing on the heredity of characteristics to a rigid 
analysis, thus passing from the “ how” to the “ how 
much.” It is to introduce mathematical notions 
into the sphere of biology, and to found a science 
of biological statistics. Every one acquainted with 
Mr. Galton’s works will expect much ingenuity, 
much originality, and unexpected points of view on 
all sides. Readers of ** Hereditary Genius,” “ Eng- 
lish Men of Science,” or “ Inquiries into Human 
Faculty ” will not be disappointed in the present 
more technical and extremely laborious study. 

To obtain the data necessary for his research 
Mr. Galton offered prizes for the best records of 
physical and mental characteristics of an individual, 
his parents, grandparents, his brothers and sisters, 
and his own children. From the variety of facts 
thus furnished him he studies in detail the question 
of stature, of eye-color, of the artistic faculty, and 
of disease. The general methods and conclusions 
can be most easily illustrated by the data regarding 
stature. 

If a large number of men selected without re- 
gard to their height, let us say the men answering 
to the first fifty thousand names in a New York 
City directory, were successively to stand up against 
a fence, and have a dot recorded even with the top 
of the head of each, the appearance of the board 
after the process would be somewhat as follows: 
the dots would be very thickly clustered about the 
average height, and then to either side they would 
very rapidly and with constantly increasing rapidity 
grow sparser and sparser, until at either end, repre- 
senting giants and dwarfs, there would be but a few 
isolated stragglers of the human race. In this ap- 
parently utterly chaotic company of individuals 
there is thus a very definite plan, and mathematics 
enables one to draw the entire curve of such a nat- 
ural variation with surprisingly few data. This 
curve is usually spoken of as the law of error, be- 
cause it was first elaborated in connection with the 
errors of observation, showing, for example, how 
often a man aiming to draw one line as long as an- 
other would make any grade of error in excess or 
deficiency. It is, however, of much greater range 
of applicability, and in Mr. Galton’s hands will be 
seen to be a most potent instrument. By a mathemat- 
ical manipulation the curve can be transformed so 
as to tell us how many men there will be less than 
a given height—how many less than five feet nine 
inches, how many less than six feet high, and so 
on. These carves Mr. Galton calls curves of dis- 
tribution, and it is with these that he deals. There 
is, furthermore, a characteristic of the curve which 
at once defines its nature; it is the point above and 
below which there is an equal number of men, and 
in the law of error would correspond to the proba- 
ble error, which is the error that we as often exceed 
as fall short of. If we know this point with regard 
to two groups of individuals, we have all the knowl- 
edge necessary to construct the complete system of 
likeness and difference between them. 

“TIT know of searcely anything,” says Mr. Gal- 
ton, ‘so apt to impress the imagination as the 
wonderful form of cosmic order expressed by the 
‘Law of Frequency of Error.’ The law would 
have been personified by the Greeks and deified, if 
they had known of it... It reigns with serenity and 
in complete self-effacement amidst the wildest con- 
fusion. ‘The huger the mob, and the greater the 
apparent anarchy, the more perfect is its sway. It 
is the supreme law of Unreason. Whenever a 
large sample of chaotic elements are taken in hand 
and marshaled in the order of their magnitude, an 
unsuspected and most beautiful form of regularity 
proves to have been latent all along. The tops of 
the mafshaled row form a flowing curve of inva- 
riable proportions ; and each element, as it is sorted 
into place, finds, as it were, a preordained niche, 
accurately adapted to fit it.” Mr. Galton has even 
sueceded in designing a machine in which we pour 
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in fine shot at the top and the shot arranges itself 
in the form of this curve of frequency at the 
bottom. 

Each individual derives his qualities from two 
immediate ancestors, these two being of opposite 
sex, and this distinction carrying with it a host of 
minor peculiarities. To obviate the complications 
thus introduced into the study of heredity, all the 
female statures are multiplied by 1.08 (the average 
ratid~ of male to female height), and the average 
height of the father and the transmitted height of 
the mother, for which relation Mr. Galton invents 
the word Mid-Parent, forms the standard for each 
group of measui ements. 

These are the methods, and though the results 
may seem meager in their bare statement, it is 
their reliability and verifiability that gives them 
their strength. ‘The general result of the inquiry 
is the establishment of a law of Regression toward 
amean. Every quality tends to revert to the mean 
value, and this in a constant ratio, which for stature 
is found to be one-third, in passing from parent to 
child. What it means is that the child is, on the aver- 
age, only two-thirds as exceptional in height as his 
mid-parent. At first sight this seems to be opposed 
to our common notions that like breeds like and 
that exceptional qualities are hereditary. But it 
counteracts it only in part: the exceptional parent 
will still have an exceptional son, but not so excep- 
tional as he himself is; because this regression’ is 
a ratio, not a constant. Like will produce like in 
mediocre parents ; but on account of the large num- 
ber of such, it is more likely that an exceptional 
individual is the exceptional child of normal par- 
ents than the normal child of exceptional parents ; 
and, furthermore, the more exceptional the parent 
the rarer will it happen that he will have an equally 
exceptionable son. The law tells heavily against 
the continued persistence of exceptional strong 
qualities through many generations, though still 
leaving room for such persistence ; it tells equally 
heavily against the inheritance of pernicious tend- 
encies. In brief, given the height of the father 
and of the mother, Mr. Galton can read off on an 
ingeniously devised apparatus the most probable 
height of the son and of the daughter. In this pre- 
diction the important point is found to be the height 
of the mid-parent, the issue of parents differing 
considerably in height, and of those nearly of the 
same height being the same, provided only the 
mid-height of the two is the same. __ 

With equal care this law is assumed to hold for 
the data regarding the hereditary transmission of 
eye-color, of the presence or absence of the artistic 
faculty, and of the tendency to disease, and the 
results of the assumption are shown to harmonize 
with the facts. This, in brief, is the result of an 
extremely laborious research, the accumulation of 
the data of which was the work of years, and in 
the elaboration of which there is displayed much 
originality and ingenuity. There are, of course, 
other points, entering rather incidentally, such as 
the method of defining degrees of kinship mathe- 
matically, the results of parallel artificial results in 
the breeding of seeds of sweet-peas, the greater 
tendency to an artistic temperament among women 
than among men, the effect of the presence or 
absence of these qualities upon marriage selection. 

The general feeling with which one leaves the 
work is an admiration of the powers of method to 
give meaning to facts; an appreciation of the com- 
plex system of inferences that make each individual 


what he is; and a hope that posterity will be able > 


to utilize the fruits of such workers as Mr. Galton 
for the amelioration of mankind. 


PLEAS FOR PROGRESS. '! 


This book must be read for its contents rather 
than for its form, but it ought to be widely read 
nevertheless. It consists of various public addresses, 
which have been gathered from newspaper reports 
or from the author’s memoranda, and which are 
thrown together loosely with no apparent attempt 
at logical order, and with some repetitions which a 
careful revision would have been the means of 
avoiding. The book is evidently published, as the 
addresses were originally delivered, for an end to 
which timeliness is of more value than literary 
polish, strength worth more than sweetness. 

The contents of this volume range over a quite 
wide field : education, the Southern convict system, 
even the temperance question and the treatment of 
fallen women are among the topics discussed. If 


1 Pleas for Progress. By Atticus G. Haywood, D.D. (Pub- 
lishing House of the M. E. Church, South; J. D. Barbee, 
Agent, Nashville, Tenn.) 


any one subject may be mentioned as most promi- 
nent in the volume, it is the education of the negro. 
A number of the addresses -were delivered at dedi- 
cations or openings of colored schools for higher 
education, and bear dates within the past three 
years, affording most gratifying evidence that not 
only has the North held its own in the work of 
negro education, but that the negroes themselves 
are not only learning the value of higher education, 
but that they are beginning to pay for it. 

The first paper strikes the keynote of the volume 
—that “the negro in the United States ought to 
be educated because he is a man; he should have 
the opportunity to learn all that he can learn be- 
cause he has the God-given right to become as 
much a man and as truly a man as his nature may 
allow.” 

A startling proposition in this connection is the 
statement, backed by the figures, that the illiterate 
vote of the South, black and white, is increasing. 
The illiterate white vote in Georgia, for instance, 
increased from 21,899 in 1870 to 28,571 in 1880 ; 
the illiterate negro vote in the same period from 
100,000 to 116,000; and there was a similar in- 
crease in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas, the illit- 
erate vote of both races in the South increasing 
187,671 between 1870 and 1880. In all the four 
States named by him the ratio of increase of the 
illiterate vote was much greater among the whites 
than among the blacks. The figures given would be 
more valuable if the increase in population were 
given at the same time, or else with incomplete 
promises we might leap to a conclusion which facts 
would not warrant. But, even taken as they are, 
these facts are gravely significant. 

In answer to the vague fear that the education 
of the negro will promote “social equality,” Dr. 
Haygood makes a statement which, if once thorough- 
ly impressed upon the Southern white people, would 
settle so much of the Southern question that the rest 
would settle itself : | 

“There never was in this world, in any nation or 
community, such a thing as social equality, and there’ 
never will be. The social spheres arrange them- 
selves to suit themselves, and no laws promulgated 
by State or Church will change the social affinities 
and natural selections of men. Men choose the 
circles for which they have affinity, seek the com- 
panionships they prefer, and find the places that are 
suited to them. .. . Everywhere and forever the 
right thing is the politic thing.” , 

The book is a valuable contribution to the current 
treatment of Southern affairs. 


Testa: A Book for Boys. By Paolo Mantegazza. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Company.) It is rather 
interesting to know that this translation from the tenth 
Italian edition was made by the Italian class in Ban- 
gor, Me., under the supervision of Luigi D. Ventura. 
In a thoroughly manly introduction Mr. Ventura dep- 
recates criticism of the educational system which the 
book portrays, by asking us to consider the cireum- 
stances which gave it birth. He states that previous 
to the publication of De Amicis’s “Cuore ” and Man- 
tegazza’s “Testa,” Italy had very few books for chil- 
dren. He furthermore tells us that formerly education 
in Italy was established on the basis of clerical theories, 
while now, in her freedom and unity, that country 
struggles toward a more enlightened endeavor, although 
her people, by force of tradition and custom, are more 
or less burdened with obsolete ideas. No apology need 
be offered, either for the book or for the system of 
youthful education which it illustrates. We only wish 
that every American boy would read the story, and that 
every American parent and schoo) instructor might be 
infected with its rare common sense. A fine little fel- 
low, Enrico by name, and fourteen years of age, works 
more continuously at study than his health will allow, 
and is finally ordered to the sea-coast, there to remain 
a year, without book or pen, living like the peasants 
and fishermen. He resides with his uncle, Baciccia, an 
intelligent old mariner, strong and brave as a lion, but 
of great tenderness and sympathy, loving earth as he 
once loved the ocean, and full of information regarding 
the laws and processes of nature. In this environment’ 
the boy begins to learn the lessons of conduct, character, 
labor, of the physical world and the moral sense, which 
are daily inculcated through the medium of a sweet, 
wholesome, breezy outdoor life. The facts are charm- 
ingly told ; the lessons true and forceful ; and while 
the boy, Testa, is occasionally stiff and over-aged, his 
manliness, under Baciccia’s fostering care, is steadily 
developed. This is not much of a story for young 
readers who are fed on “Oliver Optic ;” but there are 
many intelligent boys of Testa’s age who will profit by 
its perusal, and not a few parents who should read it in 
the Interests of a rational view of education. We do 
not necessarily indorse all the plans and theories pro- 
posed by recommending the book as a whole, but our 
modern public school system might usefully adopt 
some of the author’s conceptions of educational prog- 
ress. 
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April 25, 1889. 
On Truth: A Systematic Inqury. By St. George 
Mivart, Ph.D., M.D., F.R.S. (New York: Scribner & 
Welford.) St. George Mivart was one of the most 
acute of Darwin’s critics, and the effect he produced by 
his criticism was evinced by the recognition which later 
editions of the “Origin of Species” gave to his facts 
and arguments. Mivart was a specialist in the same 
subject as his opponent, and, but for strong philosoph- 
ical tastes which absorbed some of his intellectual ener- 
gies, might have rivaled Darwin in the collection of 
facts. The present work shows him true to his tastes— 
a scientist with a predisposition to metaphysics. The 
' work is a summary of the author’s views on psychology, 
physiology, zodlogy, and theology—all of them being 
discussed with the doctrine of evolution constantly in 
mind. It is to a considerable extent a criticism of the 
Darwinian form of the doctrine, reserving to himself a 
conception of the theory which he is willing to defend. 
But he is hostile to any interpretation of it which is not 
theistic. In regard to evolution as applied to knowl- 
edge, nothing can be more just and indisputable than 
Mivart’s distinction between the problem of the genesis 
and that of the validity of our ideas and beliefs ; and yet 
this is precisely the distinction which the evolutionist 
seldom makes when discussing the origin of moral and 
religious beliefs. ‘The author is not so happy in his five 
chapters on idealism. Here he is not a specialist, and 
betrays that misunderstanding of it which is common 
with scientists who have not been initiated into its 
phraseology as fully as is desirable. This is a little 
unexpected when we recall Mivart’s philosophic sym- 
pathies. A work, some years ago, on “ Nature,” by the 
same author, and highly philosophical in its character, 
would lead us to think that he would hardly have iden- 
tified idealism with a denial of the external world. In 
the present work the best and most interesting portion 
is its collection of scientific facts in connection with the 
exposition and criticism of theories. The theistic argu- 
ment is neither so full nor so strong as it might have 
been. For a work so pretentious in this respect, the 
author might have done more. But he has presumed 
either that we are acquainted with or that we will 
read his other works—a task which would make it 
unnecessary to look at this one. The index is excep- 
tionally complete, covering forty-eight closely printed 


pages. | 
Future Probation Examined. By William DeLoss 


Love. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) It is the 
chief design of this book to examine the theory of pro- 


bation after death by the light of Scripture, and of re- | 


ligious literature during three centuries next. preceding 
Christ and three centuries next after him. The author 
affirms his attention to give evidence rather than com- 
ment, and much of the subject-matter supplied carries 
out the intention. The volume is written from the 
traditional orthodox standpoint, but is quite free 
from the bitterness and virulence which are too often 
found in publications of this character. The whole argu- 
ment, as applied to the positions of so-called progress- 
ive theology, fails of comprehending the real signifi- 

cance of that movement, while the postulates on which 
the “ larger hope ” rests do not receive adequate recog- 
nition. And yet the writer is much more considerate 
aud just than many disputants. The principal value of 
this publication lies in the wealth of testimony and 
opinion which is drawn from early sources. Much 
industry and patience are manifest in this feature. 
More than halt the entire contents are devoted to such 
accumulation. In other respects nothing is presented 
that calls for special notice. Books of this class are so 
common of late that every new writer can only thresh the 
old speculative straw a little finer. ‘he whole question 
of Probation—as discussed in treatises of this descrip- 
tion—is one that does not interest the great majority of 
people in the membership of the Christian Church, and 
it seems to be utterly impossible for any man to con- 
sider the subject, exegetically or historically, with a 
mind reasonably free from inherited bias. The problem, 
from the traditional side, has never moved out upon the 
broad lines of the Eternal unfolding to the yearning 
heart of man. Until it does, only the persevering few 
will laboriously follow the ponderous controversies of 
theological champions. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Joseph McCarrell, D.D. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company.) The author of 
these sermons died nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
and the present volume is a reprint of early discourses, 
highly valued by friends who wish to keep in per- 
manent form the productions of a loved and trusted 
spiritual teacher. For more than forty years Dr. 
McCarrell was the pastor of the Associate Reformed 
Church of Newburg, N. Y., and also Professor of 
Theology in a seminary maintained by this body in the 
same city. A man of marked force on the intellectual 
side of his nature, he was equally strong in the develop- 
ment of tbose affections which make friendships sweet 
and enduring. ‘Those who revere his memory are 
warmly eulogistic of Dr. McCarrell’s virtues and 
talents both as a man and a preacher. It can hardly 
be expected, however, that these discourses will attain 
wide publicity. They are clear, incisive, scholarly, and 
direct ; but, as a rule, do not treat phases of thought 
now uppermost in the religious discussions of our time. 
(We except three very lucid sermons on temperance 
which ably and fearlessly challenge the assumption of 
the extremists among total abstainers. The case was 
- never more satisfactorily stated from the judicial and 
Biblical point of view.) There are many to whom the 
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words of this teacher will come as the personal message 
of an absent friend; for in his life there must have 
been, not only the quickening power of a superior mind, 
but also the gracious influences of a tender and sympa- 
thetic soul. The language is ever that of profound 
conviction, and the scholarship is ample for the 
thorough discussion of truths and doctrines unfolded in 
class-room and pulpit. Personally, Dr. McCarrell’s 
attitude on certain topics would very likely have been 
modified had he lived to see our day of theological 
readjustment. 


Justin Martyr was born about 114 a.p., in Flavia 
Neapolis, a city of Samaria. He studied in the schools 
of philosophy, and wore the philosopher’s cloak after 
embracing Christianity, and all his life. The place 
which he filled in the development of the Christian 
theology and the extension of the Church is an impor- 
tant one. Although many of his writings have perished, 
there have come down to us at least three, and at most 
nine, treatises, which furnish valuable evidence of the 
early Church. Over the writings of Justin Martyr 
too much controversy has been waged for us to touch 
upon the issues and then dismiss them with a word. 
The Rev. George T. Purves delivered, last year, upon 
the L. P. Stone Foundation at the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, six lectures on The Testimony of Justin 
Martyr to Early Christianity. His work is character- 
ized by a minute examination of the “ Apologies ” and 
the with Trypho,” with a laborious scrutiny 
of every word. His remarks upon Justin’s relation to 
the Fourth Gospel are in the interest of orthodoxy. 
He correctly estimates Justin’s view of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the chapter on Philosophy and Early Chris- 
tianity Mr. Purves seems the least at home. He has 
no sympathy with Justin’s theosophy, and tries to read 
it through the medium of the Augustinian system. It 
is, indeed, interesting to note how the learned author 
constantly reads Occidental thought into Oriental, even 
to the extent of seeing’in Justin’s description of the 
early Church a picture of modern Presbyterianism in 
its latest development. (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) 


Almost every one likes ghost stories, and will con- 
tinue to like them, we presume, for some generations 
to come, until evolution has wiped out the instincts of 
childhood and reminiscences of the primeval ghost- 
world. Mr. Julian Hawthorne never fails to construct 
an ingenious plot and infuse it with a weird spirit. In 
Appleton’s “’Town and Country Library ” the latest vol- 
ume contains two storiesof Mr. Hawthorne’s— Constance 
and Cabbot’s Rival. Both are delightfully creepy tales, 
one of a murdered man’s ghost shut up and locked up 
in a remote room in an old ‘house in Hamburg, where 
for forty years he knocked repeatedly to be let out, 
making it unpleasant for the occupants of the next 
room. ‘The other story is about a ghost’s revenge per- 
petrated upon the fifth generation, and in connection 
with a jewel of tourmaline. This specter’s singularity 
was that he was tracked back to his grave in an old 
churchyard in the heart of London, and in the full 
glare of the sun. Fortunately, the jewel which gave 
this evil spirit such malefic power to exude from his 
leaden coffin and go about annoying young lovers, was 
thrown away. ‘This gem, with a manuscript and a 
bottle of Elixir of Life, some old port and fine Havan- 
nas, compose the simple properties of this charmingly 
gruesome tale. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


Through Death to Life. 
Resurrection Chapter. By Reuen Thomas, D.D. (Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Co.) These expository dis- 
courses preached in Harvard Church, Brookline, are 
indeed worthy of a wider audience. They are published 
in the hope that they may prove helpful to the bereaved, 
and useful in the building up of comforting faith in the 
great realities of religion which are set forth in the 
fifteenth chapter of Paul’s first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians. Dr. Thomas is thoroughly sympathetic in his 
mode of treatment, broadly evangelical in spirit, and 
keenly appreciative of the best others have thought and 
written. These sermons upon different aspects of death 
and the resurrection are profound without tediousness, 
liberal without laxity, and tenderly expressive of all 
that is fine and true in our human estimate of the rela- 
tions between God and men. If an occasional discourse 
seems overbold, we shall do well to heed the language 
of the author’s preface : “ If, tried by modern standards, 
Paul is heretical, that is no business of mine.” The 
question is, What does Paul teach? ‘This question Dr. 
Lhomas clearly answers. 


The House and its Builders, with Other Discourses. A 
Book for the Doubtful. By Samuel Cox, D.D. (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker.) The aim of this volume 
is to help the multitudes of young people who have 
been driven into religious doubt and despondency by 
the pitless severity of hard and narrow theological dog- 
mas. ‘The sermons are conceived in a fine and gentle 
spirit of intellectual hospitality, and bear the marks of 
wide reading and careful thought. They deal with the 
old problems of sin and suffering in the universe, and 
are perhaps as successful as the majority of such 
attempts to remove difficulties. The evolutionary as- 
pects of the problem, in the light of modern scientific 
discovery, are well considered. The whole appeal of 
the author is rightly addressed to the Court of Reason, 
which is that of God-consciousness in the nature of 
things—not, however, to the exclusion of Faith as an 
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essential verity of the spiritual understanding. The 
style is smooth and finished, without being specially 
direct or incisive. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—-Longmans, Green & Co. have in press “ Cardinal 
Lavigerie and Slavery in Africa,” which will appear 
under the patronage of the Cardinal himself, and will 
contain the latest details of his work. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a new enterprise 
with the title of the Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple, which is intended especially for boys and girls who 
are laying the foundation for private libraries. It will 
include history, biography, travel, natural history, 
adventure, mechanics, and fiction of the best class. 

—W. J. Linton’s new volume, “ Poems and Transla- 
tions,” will be issued in this country by Scribner & 
Welford. Only 780 copies of it have been printed. 
Nearly all the poems in the author’s two privately 
printed volumes will be included. A portrait of the 
author is promised. The book is dedicated to William 
Bell Scott, “my friend for nearly fifty years.” 

—The special service for April 30, the hundredth 
anniversary of the inauguration of George Washington, 
as set forth by the Bishop of this diocese of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church to be used in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, and as approved by the Bishops of six other 
dioceses, is published in neat pamphlet form by James 
Pott & Co., of this city. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish the first 
volumes of an Illustrated Library Edition of Thack- 
eray’s Works. It will be printed from large type, and 
will contain twenty-two crown octavo volumes, illus- 
trated with over sixteen hundred pictures from designs 
by Thackeray and various artists. The publishers 
promise that this edition will be more complete than 
any other English or American edition yet published. 

—People who are interested in the Prohibitory 
Amendment which is now before the State of Massa- 
chusetts for popular vote will find a concise statement 
of the entire legislation in recent years in “Ten Years 
of Massachusetts,” by Raymond L. Bridgman, published 
by D.C. Heath & Co., of Boston. It includes the years 
1878 to 1887, and among other important enactments 
of that period are the Civil Damage Law, the Screen 
Law, the Schoolhouse Law, and the Temperance Text- 
Books Law. Every new effort of the State to repress 
liquor-selling is mentioned, and the text of the most 
important passages is given verbatim. 

—One of the most brilliant pieces of journalistic work 
for many years was that of John P. Dunning, the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent in Samoa, who wrote the 
magnificent account of the wrecking of the American 
and German war vessels in Apia Bay, which we sum- 
marized in last week’s Outlook. Mr. Dunning remained 
on the beach in a driving storm for thirty-six hours, — 
and nearly every incident sketched was seen with his 
own eyes. The account was about 20,000 words long, 
and its effect was greatly injured in most of the papers 
that used it by its being “ cut,” divided into separate 
articles, or printed in part as “special correspond- 
ence.” 

—‘“ Up to the very last,” says a writer in the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” “Mr. S. C. Hall ‘lived the life.” It is 
but a year since I have heard him keep a whole room 
hanging upon his lips—whence flowed a stream of infi- 
nite jest and anecdote such as could be heard from no 
one else living. For I suppose that he had seen and 
known more of the great men and women of this cent- 
ury than any one who survives him. His loss earries us 
one step further from the giants of the early nineteenth 
century—from Wordsworth, Byron, Charles Lamb, and 
all that mighty host. Mr. S.C. Hall hated Landor, and 
was unlike him in everything except in this—that he 
lived long and well.” 

—An English friend of the late Laurence Oliphant 
says that there never was a man so indifferent about 
money. He came one day to a bank in London, and 
asked for a box that he had long ago deposited there, 
and which he believed to contain valuable securities 
and important papers. The box was brought ; he had 
no key, and there was none in the possession of the 
custodians of the box. It was therefore broken open. 
What where the contents? A battered old meerschaum 
pipe, and nothing more. And what were the results of 
this discovery on Oliphant? Not any expression of 
disappointment or regret, but peal upon peal of that 
delightful and infectious laughter which all who knew 
him will ever connect with the personality of Laurence 
Oliphant. 

—The “Contemporary Review” for April (New 
York : Leonard Scott Publication Company, 29 Park 
Row) opens with two timely papers on the Political 
Situation in France, by G. Monod and P. G. Hamerton. 
Professor A. V. Dicey discusses the Rights of Publie 
Meetings, viewing the matter from the standpoint of a 
lawyer, and not as a politician. The Rev. Horace 
Waller treats of the slave question in Africa in an article 
entitled “The Two Ends of the Slave Stick.” Professor 
Edward A. Freeman contributes a lengthy paper on 
Christianity and the “Geocentric” System. Dr. Dale 
continues his interesting papers on Australia, devoting 
himself this month to a consideration of religion and 
morals. Dean Plumptre writes an interesting and novel 
paper on Shakespeare’s travels in Somerset, Wales, and 
the Netherlands, basing his argument on extracts from 
the plays and poems. James Runciman writes on the 
Ethics of the Turf, and Professor Stuart treats of the 
Metropolitan Police. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE RIGHTS OF NEIGHBORS. 


The * Evening Post” recently printed an article 
entitled “ Blackmail that is Lawful.” It deseribed 
how it is becoming a common occurrence for the 
owner of a vacant lot in the recently built portions of 
the city to cause the rumor to be circulated among 
the residents in the neighborhood that he is going 
to put up a tenement-house. The owners of the 
_ other properties become alarmed at once, and begin 
. to look around to see how they can prevent their 
property from being damaged to the extent of hun- 
dreds, or perhaps several thousand, dollars. Some- 
times they try to buy the property held by the 
“shark,” but in this they are usually unsuccessful, 
unless they pay an exorbitant price for it. The 
“shark” coolly tells them that the property is worth 
so much to him as a plot for a tenement-house, and 
that it is not worth within several thousand dollars 
of that as a site for a private house. Nine times 
out of ten, it is said, the scheme will work, and the 
blackmailer sometimes collects in this fashion 
nearly as much as his property is worth. 

A few days after the publication of this article 
the “Times” contained in its news columns the 
description of a quarrel between two neighbors on 
Eleventh Street in this city, in the course of which 
/ one of them, the owner of a large apartment-house, 
threatened to let rooms to a class of tenants who 
would give the quarter a bad reputation unless the 
other acceded to his demands. 

Still a few days later the writer was talking 
with a resident in Brooklyn who was telling how a 
friend of his had, a few weeks before, been offered 
ten thousand dollars fora piece of property which 
' now he would gladly sell for eight thousand. 
The cause of the sudden depreciation was that the 
owner of a building at the adjoining street corner 
had leased it to a saloon-keeper, and that, against 
the unanimous protest of the neighbors, a license had 
been obtained from the Exsise Commissioners. 

To every one of these cases it would seem that the 
principle of the common law which was laid down 
so explicitly by Judge Wallace in the Western 
Union Telegraph case, reported in our * Out- 
look” last week, would apply. “ It is a well-settled 
principle,” said the court, “growing out of the 
nature of well-ordered society, that every holder of 
property, however absolute and unqualified may be 
his title, holds it under the implied liability that 
his use of it shall not be injurious to the equal en- 
joyment of others having an equal right to the en- 
_ joyment of their property, nor injurious to the 
_ rights of the community.” 
| In the case of the tenement-house plan of black- 
mail, no line of action is clear. ‘The injury which 
/ comes to any citizen from having a number of poor 
families, instead of a single well-to-do family, re- 
| / tide in his neighborhood is not a great one, and 
>/ not one which the law could well recognize. It 


may be vexatious to his pride, but pride in keeping 
the poor at a distance would certainly form no 
ground for action for damages. Until the obliga- 
tions of neighbors toward one another become 
clearer, the maxim “ De minibus non carat lex”’ 
(concerning little things the law does not care) 
would seem to be in point, and there would remain 


the anomaly of “a wrong without a remedy.” 

But in the other cases the wrong is not a small 
one. Not only is the injury to property far greater, 
but the injury to property is the result, not of an 
injury to the pride of the neighborhood, but to its 


character. The obnoxious building has all the 
characteristics of a common nuisance, and as such 
the principles of the old common law demand its 

‘abatement. The demand for local option which 
shall extend not only to counties and municipalities, 
but also to neighborhoods, is merely the application 
of an old principle to a new evil. 

Redress for a wrong should certainly lie in the 
hands of the persons wronged. The right to 
grant licenses in any neighborhood ought to lie, 
not with the politicians of the Excise Board, but 
with the people residing in the neighborhood of the 
premises petitioning for the license. This is not 
only the just principle, but it is clearly the Ameri- 
ean principle, since it leaves to the people them- 
selves the decision as to what their interests demand. 
The limitation upon progress in a democratic gov- 
ernment is that no reform can advance more rap- 
idly than public sentiment approves. We are will- 
ing that temperance reform should submit to this 
limitation provided that opportunity be granted that, 


shall be advanced. 


as fast as public sentiment does approve, the reform , 
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THE WEEK. 


The Canadian correspondent who reported in last 
week’s issue the severe defeat of local option in 
each of the seventeen counties and cities in which 
it has just been voted upon, assigns a number of 
reasons for the apparent reaction. The chief of 
these was the difficulty of enforcing the law. The 
“Scott originated in the Dominion Legicla- 
ture, but the co-operation of the Provincial Legisla- 
ture was also necessary, and this co-operation was 
not always present. In the next place, in Canada, 
as often in this country, the officers whose duty it was 
to enforce the law had to respect the political power 
of the saloon element, which was always in earnest, 
more than that of the temperance people, who 
subsided into indifference as soon as the desired 
legislation was obtained. Though it was provided 
that the second offense should be punished with a 
fine twice as great as that for the first offense, and 
that the third offense should be punished by impris- 
onment, yet the same liquor dealer would often be 
rearrested a dozen times, and each time be fined as 
if it were his first offense. The penalty of imprison- 
ment was never imposed. More than in the United 
States has the saloon element resorted to personal 
violence against those who administered the law 
and those who furnished information upon which 
arrests were made. In conducting the trials it has 
been found very difficult to secure evidence, because 
in Canada, as well as here, a great many people 
who have been willing to vote that the saloons be 
closed are not willing to take any part in seeing that 
such laws are enforced. 


On Sunday of last week Senator George F. Hoar 
addressed in Boston the largest prohibition mass- 
meeting that has been held during the cam- 
paign. He urged that constitutional prohibition 
was as necessary as the constitutional provision that 
the public moneys should not be used for the sup- 
port of sectarian schools. Neither of these matters 
ought to be left to the uncertainty of legislative 
manipulations. He contrasted the criminal statistics 
of Massachusetts with those of Iowa. In Massa- 
chusetts, he said, the criminal cases have increased 
125 per cent. since 1879, while in Iowa the number 
of convictions has decreased from 1,645 in 1886 to 
838 in 1888. Senator Wilson, of Iowa, was quoted 
as saying that not only is this diminution going on, 
but the average age of criminals is rapidly advanc- 
ing. They are not recruited from the young, but 
the old and hardened. 


It is always encouraging to see people break loose 
from party lines and vote their own convictions. 
This happened on a large scale in the municipal 
elections in Illinois last week. In nearly all of 
them the saloon question was a burning one, and all 
sorts of queer party divisions were the result. In 
one or two cases the Republicans and Democrats 
were united against the Prohibitionists, and in one 
case were defeated. A summary of the results 
reached shows that the Prohibitionists were success- 
ful in the choice of anti-license candidates in 
eighteen towns, while the license element carried 
the day in seventeen municipalities. More than all 
other issues combined, the temperance question is 
having the effect of emancipating voters from party 
slavery. ‘They have come to see very clearly that 
so long as they vote as they are told, the politicians 
will systematically ignore the sentiments of the 
masses in order to serve the interests of the influen- 
tial few. Only when private citizens refuse to vote 
except for the men and measures which they them- 
selves approve does government by the people take 
the place of government by the politicians, and 
democracy become a reality instead of a sham. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


aged subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


I desire to know how those who accept the *‘ modern ”’ view 
of the Atonement, explained somewhat in your criticism of 
Dr. Shedd’s ** Dogmatic Theology ’’ and in Dr. Gladden’s 
** Review of Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement,”’ in. 
terpret those passages of Scripture which speak of Christ’s 
work as a propitiation, an expiation, as well as a reconcilia- 
tion. What meaning has the service of the ** Day of Atone- 
ment ”’ unless it typifies Christ, and how can he be thought 
to fulfill the type unless he is considered as dying in the 
stead of, as well as for, men? Can you give me wre oy ? 


Fa To make good an argument from “a type ” of Christ, 


we must have evidence from the Scripture that the par- 
ticular type is strictly applicable. There is no such evi- 
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dénce with regard to the ritual of the “ Day of Atone- 
ment.” You will find what you seek in reading “ The 
Divine Satisfaction: a Review of what should and 
should not be thought about the Atonement ” ( Whit- 
taker, Bible House, New York ; 25 cents). 


1. Will you kindly explain, in Phil. ii., 10, 11, the meaning 
of ** things on earth and things under the earth”? 2. May 
we think that the young man in Mark x., 17-22, was finally 
saved ? 

1. It means all in all places where either the living 
or the dead could be supposed to be. 2. We may hope 
that the evidence of Jesus’s character as the Son of God, 
which was, a few weeks later, so gloriously manifested 
by his resurrection and the outpouring of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (when many persons of property consecrated 
their wealth to Christ) overcame the reluctance which 
the young man had previously shown. 


A friend quotes from another journal the following 
in regard to the legitimate objects of “the prayer of 
faith,” and inquires whether we can accept any such 
restriction : 

** We have the privilege of praying for all the world; but 

all the world is not ours, and therefore we cannot lay it at 
the feet of Jesus. But our children, and our scholars, and 
all those whom we can fairly say are given into our charge, 
are ours to be committed with ourselves to our Saviour in ~ 
faith, and for such as these ‘all things are possible to him 
that believeth ’—in their behalf.’’ 
When Jesus said (John xvii. 9), “I pray not for the 
world,” he evidently meant that at that moment he 
prayed exclusively for his disciples. Of Jesus we may 
say, the world is his, embraced in his compassions 
and his faith (John xii.,32). So far as our desires and 
faith grow into unison with his, it would seem that we 
can say, the world is ours, to carry to his feet in prayer 
without restriction. 


You say ‘‘ Orthodoxy does not require belief in a devil.” 
Will you be kind enough to say how you interpret these words 
of Christ: *‘ 1 saw Satan as lightning fall from heaven ’’? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

It appears to us that Jesus Christ’s teaching implie ; 
a belief, on his part, in evil spirits and in demoniacal 
possession ; but some scholars, who are believers in 
and followers of Christ, hold a different view, and we 
are not prepared to say that their interpretations are 
impossible. 


Can you give me a condensed definition of the terms * opti- 
mist ’’ and ** pessimist ’’? and oblige A. R. 

Briefly, an optimist is one who takes the best possible, 
a pessimist one who takes the worst possible, view of 
a given state of things. 


1. I would be very much obliged for directions for staining 
the floor of a bedroom and for filling the spaces between the 
boards. 2. In reading aloud from Chaucer a different pro- 
nunciation from that of modern English should be used. 
For instance, in the lines — _ 


** Ther was also a Nonne, Prioresse. 


She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle’’— - 
should the words nonne,”’ “‘ lette,’’ lippes,”’ and ‘ falle”’ 
be pronounced in one or two syllables ? A Lb. 

1. Perhaps some correspondent can answer this. 2. 
The differences in pronunciation are few and easily 
learned, consisting chiefly in the pronunciation of final 
es and e. Not all final e’s are pronounced, however. 
The rhythm will usually show you when the letter is 
silent and when not. The rules are well stated in 
Professor T. R. Lounsbury’s “ Parliament of Foules”’ 
(Ginn & Co.; 75 cents). 


Where can I find Watts’s hymns for children ? 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. | 


A.S. 


Can any one tell me where I can procure either a new or ~ 
old copy of Martin Farquhar Tupper’s ‘* Crock of Gold’? 
It was published, I think, near 1546. Can any one tell me 
where I can find some lines, published in the New York 
* Tribune ’’ perhaps ten years ago. beginning : 

** Mr. Carlyle, you earnest man, 
Write to a frivolous world you can, 
Write to a frivolous world you must, | 
_ Lest in its seabbard your good sword rust.”’ 
J.S. 


The lines for whose author ‘* A. de G.”’ inquires, 
**O Earth, thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music,”’ ete., 
are by the late Richard Realf. The complete poem, ‘*‘ Sym- 
bolisms,’’ may be found in an article by Rossiter Johnson in 
** Lippineott’s Magazine ’’ for March, 1579. S. J 


a any one give me the author or poem containing these 
ines 
** All heart could wish lies buried here. 
Of sister or of friend sincere. | 
From day to day she daily trod 
In duty’s path and served her God, 
Served him by faith who now is seen 
Without a dimming veil between.” 


A. M.S. 


Some weeks since information was asked for regarding 
that remarkable man, Keith Falconer. Refer him to 
** Memorials of the Hon. Low Keith Falconer, M.A., late Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Missionary to the Mohammedans of Southern 
Arabia. By the Rev. Robert Sinker, B.D., Librarian of 
Trinity College. Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge.” An 
exceedingly interesting sketch of his life is given in the 
‘Sunday at Home’’ (London) for November, 1858, which 
article, I trust; will be given a wide circulation in this coun- 
try. C. H. B. 


E. 8S. C.—Raphael’s Hours are not in Rome, but, I under- 
stand, in a villa near Florence, and are not paintin yenat is, 
not separate paintings), but frescos. : 3 
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Social Life in Russia. Part I. 


By the VicomTe Evetne MELcHior DE Vocus, 
Member of the French Academy. 
Thirteen Tlustrations T. pk THULSTRUP ; 
Structure of Society.—St. Petersburg.—Court Ball 
and other Festivities.—Military Reviews.—Social 
Life, the Salons, and the Theatres.—A Troika 
Ride.—Tsigane Music.—Imperial Observatory.—The 

Clubs and Card Playing ; 


Ogeechee Cross-Firings. 
By RicHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
A Story of Old-Fashioned Country Life in Georgia. 
With Nine Illustrations by A. B. Frost; 


A Chapter from My Memoirs. 

By M. pg Buowr7z, Paris Correspondent of the ‘* Lon- 

don Times.’’ With Portrait. 

The story of M. de Blowitz’s famous exploit in secur- 
ing the text of the Treaty of Berlin for publication 
in the *‘ London Times ”’ at the hour it was signed ; 

Jupiter: Lights. 
By ConsTANCE FENIMORE Woo.son. A Novel. 
Part V.; 
A Meadow Mud-Hole. 
By Dr. CHARLEs C. ABBOTT. 

Some Beautiful Aquatic Plants Described by the Au- 
thor of ‘* Upland and Meadow ”’ and ‘* Waste Land 
Wanderings.”’ Illustrations drawn by F. 8. Caurcu 
and from Photographs ; 

The Dramatic Outlook in America, 
By BrRanDER MATTHEWS ; 


A Little Journey in the World. 
By CHARLES WARNER. A Novel. Part II. ; 


Verse. 
THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN. By AnprREw Mar- 
VELL. Six Illustrations by ALFRED PARsons; 
POEMS. By Witu1aAmM WINTER, AMELIE Rives, and 
Dr. T. W. PARSONS ; 
Agriculture as a Profession. 
By James K. REEvE. 
Present Condition of Agriculture, and How to Make 
a Farm Pay; 
The Royal Academy. 
By F. GRANT. 
With Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
Gainsborough, Benjamin West, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Sir Edwin Landseer, and other Illustrations; 


The Western Outlook for Sportsmen. 
By FRANKLIN SATTERTHWAITE. 
The Haunts of Game in the West, and Where to Find 
the Best Shooting ; 
Social Agonies. 
Drawn by GEeorGE pu MAvrieEr.. Full-page Illustra- 
tion ; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georce WILuiAM CuRTIs. 
Pleasure-seeking in America.—The Trial of Mr. Par- 
nell before the Special Commission.—The Old Fash- 
ionno better than the New.—Realism in Fiction. | 
Editor’s Study. 
By WiLuiAM Dean HoweELLs. 
folstoi and Scott.—George Meredith’s Novels: 
**Beauchamp’s Career.’’—Ibsen’s Dramas.—Miss 
Murfree’s **The Despot of Broomsedge Cove.’’— 
Mrs. Margaret Wood’s ** A Village Tragedy.’’—Mr. 
Kirkland’s ** The MacVeys.’’—Rose Ter: y Cooke’s 
** Steadfast.’’—Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s Novels.— 
Sidney Luska’s ‘* A Latin Quarter Courtship ’’ and 
** Grandison Mather.”’ 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHartes DupLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. By LAURENCE HotTrTon. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY........... 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR............-- oe 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. os 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 
Draft. When no time is specified, — will 
hegin with the current number. 


ie HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


brilliant Picture of Napoleon.”—-NEW YORK TIMES. 
SCRIBN ER’S AMERICAN EDITION OF BOURRIENNE’S FAMOUS 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Lovis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, HIS PRIVATE SECRETARY. EDITED BY 


Cou. PHIPPs. 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Set, 4 Vols. 12mo, in a Box, $5.00 ; Half-calf, gilt to 


“The only authentic Memoirs of Napoleon which have yet appeared.” —PRINCE METTERNICH. 
high praise.”’—London Academy. 


‘** This edition deserves ve 


‘“*In the attractive form of t new 


fascinating of all the Napoleonic memoirs, with its numerous excellent 
find its way in many libraries whose owners have longed 


NEw AND ReEvisEp Epition, witH 34 FULL-PAGE PoRTRAITS 


10.00. 


dsome but inexpensive edition, these most 
illustrations, should 
to possess it.’’"— Phila. Press. 


Mr. Froude as a Novelist. 


_ Mr. Froude i is ag fascinating in romance as 
in history. His novel has ail the absorbing 
adventurous interest of a story by Scott. 
**The marvelous freshness, grace, 
virility of Mr. Froude’s style have never been 
seen to better advantage than in this romance.”’ 


—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 
An Irish Romance of the Last Century. 


In Paper, 50 Cts. ; Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Burnett’s New Story. 


‘This latest story by Mrs. Burnett is 
characterized by all the ‘deletinaia and del- 
icacy that her admirers are so familiar with 
in her other wor .”’—New York Star. 

** The most pleasing and vivid in its coloring 
of any of her shorter stories a of Rate gg 
and simplicity of style.’’— 


The Pretty Sister of José. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. $1.00. 


SECOND VOLUME OF DR. VINCENT’S GREAT WORK. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We can no of greater value 
to the Scriptural student or theologian than 
this.’’— Boston Transcript. 


| Bx Marvin D.D. -D. Il. THE WRITINGS OF JOHN—THE GOSPEL, THE EPISTLES, 


‘It is a true study of words, designed to 
aid students in gaining the richness and full- 
ness of the divine thought.’’— The Observer. 


Vol. I.—Synoptic Gospels, Acts of Apostles, and Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. $4.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 748-745 Broadway, New York 


THE STAR LIBRARY. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


One hundred illustrated 16mo volumes. 
Red cloth binding, gilt backs, large, legi- 
ble type; over 15,000 pages of reading. 
In chestnut case. Only 825 net. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE WHATSOEVER TEN 7. Minnie E. 
Kenney, author of ** Mrs. Morse’s Girls ’’ and ** Ber- 
nie’s Li 12mo. 295 pp. 4cuts. $1.25 

A capital book for young misses, Daughters of the 
King, who would leore how blessed it is to work to- 
gether in doing whatsoever He offers them. 

MERWIN’S HEIR- 

By Mrs. M. F. Butts, author of ** Frolic 
Nellie’s New Home,” etc. 12mo. 308 pp. 
cuts. 


$1.2! 

story of seaside life, for children; homelike 
scenes, thrilling inci ents, happy and ‘wholesome 
influence. 

FRONTIER AND CITY. By Miss A. L. 
Rouse. 4 $1.25. 

The of a lit city gayeties to 
share the trials of a ssionary at the 
West. A bright and nelptul book for girls. 


FOR S. S. LESSONS. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. By Rev. 
C. 8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. For International Les- 
sons from January to ie ar: 

Simple, direct, 

** Will easily occupy a place in the front rank.”’— 
PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 

FROM SAMUEL TO SOLOMON. Same 
author. For Lessons from July to January, 1890. 

‘* Rich in practical Sec’y.”’ 

** Stimulating and he ipful.’’—CHRISTIAN Mrrror. 

** Sunday-school tounbers will heartily welcome 
these thoughtful expositions.’’—Z1on’s ADVOCATE. 

ene ov th, each $1.25. Paper, 50 cts. 
GH BIBLE edition. 
B OUST. D.D., LL.D. 
bape covering recent by Prof. 
Edouard Naville, the eight addi- 
tional engravings, including portrai 
of the Oppression, and of Pharaoh’s Daughte 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y., 93 State St. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Philadel’a, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


Will be issued April 15th. 


By ROBERT LOWRY and W HOWARD DOANE. 


Crowded from title eto inder with Sunday School 
Songs w cannot be excelled. 


Lowry, STEBBINS, Sweeney, Krirx- 


PATRICK, MAI ELD, PuRINTON, STEVEN- 
son, DANKS, and and talented com- 
posers have able productions in 


BRIGHT ARRAY. 


It is a long time since a Sunday a Song Book 
has been issued embracing so much variety. 
Book have 


The three years since our last 8. 8. Son 
enabled us to prepare one of the most uable books 
of our popular series. 


BRIGHT+«ARRAY = 


abounds in material of the most excellent and useful 
character. We are confident that a careful examina- 
tion will secure the adoption of 


BRIGHT ARRAY. 


192 Pages. 830 per 100 in boards. 
Paper Cover, for eramination, sent on receipt of 25e. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 East Ninth St., New York. 
8:1 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all Festrvat Day Music can certainly be pro- 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 
Descriptions, and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6,000 in number. All are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well made School Song Collections, of which 
some of the newest are ‘*‘ United Voices ”’ (50 
cts., $4.80 doz.), “Children’s School Songs ” 
(35 cts., $3.60 doz ), **‘ Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary School Songs.,’”’ (30 cts., $3.00 doz.), and 
**Songs and Games for Little Ones ’”’ ($2). 


Books for Social Singing 

have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
**College Songs’’ (50 cts.), War Songs” 
(50 cts.), ** Jubilee and Plantation Songs” 
(30 cts.), “*‘Ameriean Male Choir ’’ ($1.00), 
**Temperance Rallying Songs’”’ (35 cts.), 
**‘Memorial Day Songs and Hymns” 
(25 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DEES H. DITSON & ION & 867 De» 967 Broadway, } Bow York York, 


LOTHROP COMPANY 


HAVE NOW READY: 


VAGABOND TALES 


By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 


A collection of charming short stories, comprising 
**Crooked John,”’ Child of the Age,’’ ** Menk 
Tellenbach’s Exile,’’ ‘‘ A Disastrous Partziership,’’ 
**Liberty’s Victim,’ ‘‘A Perilous Incognito,’’ and 
** Charity.”’ 

Strong, stirring, dramatic, pathetic, and tender 
stories of to-day. told in Prof. Boyesen’s characteris- 


tic and charming style. A most delightful volume for 


a quiet hour. 
1 volume, 12mo, $1.25. 
At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


). LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


You 


Men and women can make from $100 to #150 
a month. 
We want representatives in every county and town 
to work our Wonders of the Universe. Teachers and 
Students to work during va ation. Ministers, Farm- 
ers, or anybody who wants to make money and is 
willing to work. Now is the time to start. Special 
inducements to parties who can furnish a horse. We 
have lots of good territory yet unworked on the 
Child’s Bible. Nearly 250,000 have been sold, and the 
demand is greater than ever. 
Address CASSELL & CO., B.B.S.D., 

104 FourtTH AVENUE, ‘ New Yor«. 


SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


STUDIES IN PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION. By Mary Putnam Jacosi, 
M.D. 


Contents.—The Flower or the Leaf, Exper- 
iments in Primary Education, the Place for 
the Study of Languages in a he aetiaie of 
Education. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


FROM JAPAN TO GRANADA. 
Sketches of Observations and Inquiry in 
a Tour around the World in 1887-’88. 
By JAmres Henry Cuaprin, D.D., author 
of Creation,’ ‘‘ Sketches of the Hu- 
guenots,’”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Contents.—Japan and the Japanese, The 

owery Kingdom, Singapore, Ceylon, India, 
Land of Pharaohs, Palestine, Palmyra, Mal- 
ta, Sicily, the Barbary States, Spain, ete., 
ete. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE HAR- 
MONIZED AND ITS ABSOLUTE RA- 
TIONALITY VINDICATED. By Jonn 
STEINFORT KEDNEY, Professor of Divin- 
ity at Seabury Divinity School, author of 
‘The Beautiful and the Sublime,”’ ete. 
Two volumes, octavo, $5. 


THE IDEALS OF THE REPUB- 
LIC; OR, GREAT WORDS FROM 
GREAT AMERICANS. 32mo, cloth 
extra, $1. (No. 20 of the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.) Comprising the Decla- 
ration of Independence, The Constitution 
of the United States, Washington’s First 
Inaugural, Washington’s Second Inau- 

gural, Washington’s Farewell Address, 

Lincoln’s First Inaugural, Lineoln’s See- 

ond Inaugural, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 

dress. The volume will contain etched 
portraits of Washington and Lincoln. 


List of publications for the Spring Season sent 
on application. 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY 


For $8.00. 


* Henry’s Commentary on the 
Bible, 3 vols., 4to, cloth............ $8 00 

* —— edition in large type, 5 vols., 
* Sti edition, 9 vols., Svo, cloth 20 00 


Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary can have a caxeulaz sent them, without 
charge, giving a specimen page from each of 
these editions, by sending us their address. 

** King of Bible explorers yet.’’— Cuyler. 


**First among the mighty, for general usefulness, 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.”—Spur- 


mee Sparkles with jewels of wisdom and incisive 
humor.” —Rev. Dr. Taylor. 

Bible Illustrations. 8 

$7 00 
10 50 


Ryle on the Gospels, 7 vols...... 
Dr. Hodge’s Commentaries on 


Romans, Corinthians, and 
Ephesians, 4 vols................. 7 00 
Arnot on Acts, The Church in the 
The Credentials of Science; the 
Warrant of Faith. By Pr Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, LL.D. 12mo........ 1 75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. 


LIVING QUESTIONS: 


Studies in Nature and Grace. 
By Warren Hathaway. 


**A book of thoughtful sermons, instinct with the 
broad and hopeful spirit of the day. . ile thor- 
pe ae he reverent and a profound believer in the Bibli- 

dards of faith, Mr. Hathaway’s utterances 
have a ring of common sense and show evidences of a 
wide reading and a shrewd observation that will gain 
for his book deserved attention.’’—[Christian Union. 
*,* 12mo, 366 pp., Vellum cloth, $1.25. Sold by Book- 
sellers, or on of price, by 
ublishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


OPEN DOORS: 
A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry «nd 
Song-—-a beautiful Service. 

Price 5 ets.; @® cts. per dozen, 
per 10) not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. or 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York Ciry. 
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“ENGLISH AS SHE IS LEARNED.” ®@ The 
A correspondent writes: ‘Nvtrition: Life” ‘This ©): 


In one of the Western States, famous 
for the general intelligence of its inhab- - Vor Id: Ren ow eusiie | a 


itants, who are proud of their schools, 

each county elects a superintendent of 
PREPARATION 


» schools. This official examines all appli- 

cants for the position of teacher in the 
is a substance of unrivallicd 
pority and medicinal worth 


schools. At a recent examination, the 

| answers handed in by these teachers and 

would-be teachers are so original, and in- 

| cators at they should no withhe 

from the readers of The Christian Union. -DELICIOUS: © 

“NOURISHING -AND:- © 
@+STRENGHENING -FOOD 

FOR-NURSING -MOTHERS : 
* 

-CONVALESCENTS: 


-&-THE-AGED-@e 


ll 


i Ques. What was Mason and Dixon’s| . | 
line? Ans. “It separates Massachusetts 

from Maine. One was to have part of 
| New Jersey and Delaware, and the other 
the remaining part.” 

; Ques. What important events took place | 
| on the 3d day of July, 1863? Ans. 

“The Declaration of Independence de- 
clared.” 

i Ques. Give some account of Thomas | 
| A. Edison ? Ans. “ He invented elee- 


tricity.” 
| (ues. What were the “Alabama claims”? ompPar ab 
| Ans. “Alabama claims all west of the Mis- *JUNe.§.\877° [rn aye JHE SA Ff rn ST FOOD FOR | 


importance? Ans. “Slaves were not al- 
lowed to be brought into America.” | 
Ques. Which State was the first to | ME D | r | N A 
secede from theUnion ? Ans. “ Illinois.” 
“Ohio.” L -AND -A-MOST-RELIABLE FOOD -IN- 
Several names of famous men were ‘PEVERS -AND-IN-ALL- DISEASES -OF- 


| given, and the teachers required to “ give } 

the nationality of each, and state some THE- STOMACH INTESTINES 
important fact in connection with each.” ece@e bolls b( 

| Ans. “ John Cabot, De Soto, Balboa, Ves- OLD BY DRUGG IsTSs Oe 

yucius, are English. Ponce de Leon, a CARLE + &- “SONS NEw YorK - 


apagl we see that the coming generation BOOKS BOUGHT. sl, | 
i. EXTRACT of MEAT 


cannot fail to be well informed. H. MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 

Rare. Curious. Current. Eines Sauces, As Beef Tea, 
— Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store se M UTU AL, 


sissippi.” G 

Ques. In the time of the “Great Rebel- P r 

| lion” what brought Nassau, N. P., into | 24 he G reat a {NFANTS-S- ° EN | 
REN* 


IN THE WORLD. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. | INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


The wonderful expansion within two years LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


f the business done in Western Farm Mort- 
$1 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. “the Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 


observer of financial matters must acknow]- | 34 door west of City Hall Park. 
edge. And so ome pany, submit the j allowing Statement of its affairs 
of investment that the Legislatures of the on the 31st of December, 1888. Genuine onl with fac-simile of Justus 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, | von Liebig’ - signature in blue across label, 
ums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- ‘as 


var ious St: _— are beginning to see the pro- 


ty of r it und t of ; 
bes been done in Manufacturing Stationers and P rinters, by Btorekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
1,383,238 01 LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


gages is a fact which every investor and every 


make their examination. The company will] cover. Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents b 
| be glad to explain the — of making |the American Swed edenborg Printing and | 


February next. 


vision. 
necticut and Hampshire, and there is a 
bill pending befor » the Massachusetts Legis- No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. | Total Pheni : = | 
latnre requiring an annual examination by FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S otal Marine 25,258,404 39 | 
| the State Bank Commissioners. | at Ist January, $3,967 2952 
The best companies are glad to have such a Patent Safety Tint Checks, Logses ducing —— | WASTE == 
supervision, as it gives them a standing which | Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. | Period....................005 $1,998,897 36 ole = EMBROIDERY SILK. = 
they might not otherwise secure. Among such A full line of Fancy and Btaple bubi- of Pre- g == 
companies is one whose card appears in our ness or private use, also a fine assortment of Leather miums and Ex- Vm _ Factory Ends at halfprice ; one ounce F— 
columns, and whose officers tell us they would | Goods of our own manufacture. wae $687,287 98 a box—ail good silk and good colors. 
law. This company is the Guaranty Invest- |” Stock, City Pe and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 _ =— and best book on Art Needlework, only F= 
| ment Company, 191 Broadway, New York. Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,469,000 00 7, = THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG = 
| TheC Bank Estate ane ‘Claims due the Company, SILK C N. Y.. [== 
mented the officers upon the management o Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 
| their business when the entitling | M 252,812 02 | 
| them to do business in Connecticut was com- pane $12,167,936 34 | 
| pleted, and the same result is expected when HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- p —————————— ? 
| the Massachusetts Commissioners are ready te | [JK], SWEDENBORG, 420 pages, paper prof ts will be paid tc the ‘holders ‘thereot or thei i cates MST; 
presen ves On an r ay, the MN 


ested.—[The Daily Financial News. York City. Tegal rebresentatives, stay, 

| | Fifth of next, from whieh date ter- 

| ‘The cortificates $0 be pro- THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 

WANTED--A Christian Gentle- at the by F. P. CLEANFAST Darning 

or Lady in every Township to act as agent for the vide y per cent. is declared on the ne Robinson Cotton 

We have the choicest commends- issued on and after’ the Seventh of May next. | Retail stores 

by _ tions from the Leading Cle en and the the Bost Re- Re- _—i By order of the Board 927. Broad- 

| 0., 0 eriden, Conn is irm has become ous Japers. not to - West 

, widely known as manufacturers of organs NATIONAL LIBRARY AS ASSOCIATION, 1 oP Btate od. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. crock. ~oongel mae 
which have been sold in nearly all parts of the | 
globe, and their new instrument, the Pneu- 125th Street, 
matic Symphony,” therefore attract TRUSTEES : quality un- York 
little attention. In shape it may resemble surpassed. 107 State St. 
either the usual form of organ or the upright | Send for 
piano. It is, as a matter of fact, an actual Py A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, list, 49 West Sl., 
organ, being fully provided with keys, pedals. | ARD FLOYD JONES price Boston. 
stops, and all the other necessary details of an | BENJAMIN H. Fl AN HARD, 
organ, and is capable of being performed EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL > YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
upon by any ordinary or extraordinary organ- 8 for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
ist. WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ JAMES A.HEWLETT, F\UY/=(4° Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 

The remarkable thing about this organ, DODGE, PA WENGE TORMURE, | Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
however. is its automatic action, which is GEORGE BLISS, P.B Nlso PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
placed directly at the back of the manual, Cc. A. HAN GE ORGE L. NICHOLS. POST-PA 

JOHN D. HEWLETT. GUSTAV AMSINC ST-PAID. 


P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, | TUCKER & SCHOTT, 
HENRY RUSSELL H HOADLEY, | & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. | The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


/ and consists of a miniature key-board of small 
air chambeis or conductors. These, when 
connected with a roller over which passes a 
sheet of paper perforated with holes of various 
sizes and shapes, operate with foree sufficient 
to open the reed valves, just as if the keys 
were pressed with the fingers. 


Every species of composition, simple or 
. ~| Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds . 
avor upon the 
so apeak, perforated upon, the paper, the | ie | Advertizer amd Publisher by stat- 
capacity of the “Symphony "’ being only lim- | ¢,7"pno phic Catalogue. JOHN ROGERS, ing that they saw the Adrertise- Coan.” Term by amrocmens. Dr. Titus Munson 
| Coan, 24 West 1 th Street, New York City. 


ited by the number of perforations possible. {14 W.1 th. Street, New York. ment in The Christian Union. 
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HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL 


in marble, stone, bronze, and brass, are as permanent as any 
building in which they may be placed. | | 

PARTLY because of their long experience as art workers in 
such materials, and more particularly because they pay special 
attention to the matter of artistic and appropriate designs, the 
Messrs. J. & R. LAMB are prepared to execute work of this sort, 
as they have made to order several hundred Mural Tablets, 
erected in all parts of the country. | | 


TABLETS. | || 

At a time when the question of historical records is 0 SS SS Hy py | 
. being discussed in The Christian Union, etc., and the advantage Way i>... ST | 

particular attention to the fact that we of to-day owe a duty Soh CL once 6 qi | 
to those of to-morrow, and that if the historical records of \CLEZSS : Tel -4 : 
the future are to be complete, it rests with us to make them so- | ot eee Mie / / 

One of the best methods of realizing this object is the 3 ee | 
erection of memorial and historical tablets, which, executed : if 1] 


7 
, 


& 


~ 
>. = + 
< 


= THE AMBLER MEMORIAL, now henging in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington,  provarchery to being perma- 
nently placed in one of the governmental buildings. A large bronze Tablet, modeled by Joseph Lauber, sculptor, 
from a special design arranged by_us. It commemorates the death of James rkham Ambler, Surgeon in 
charge of the Jeannette Ex nosing, Saget. who was lost on the Lena Delta. e memorial was erected by 
his comrades, the Surgeons of the Navy. The correctness of the scene has been assured by the personal criticism 


of Engineer Melville, one of the survivors. 


STAINED AND MOSAIC GLASS 


SKETCHES for all characters of work will be made upon 


A 
— 


request, both for simple and elaborate arrangements, 


{ THE entire glass for the church executed from the best 
Se Z/'@); = qualities of imported and domestic Venetian, Rolled Cathedral, 


Ondoyant, Antique, and Opalescent Glass. 


EsPECIAL pains taken with figure work, as to proportion, 


**Among the improvements which have been recently projected in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago ¢ aracter, and expression. 
(under the direction of C. M. Palmer, Architect), is a very handsome and elaborate window, the artistic work of Messrs. 

J. . Lamb, of New York, and the gift of Mr. Albert Munger, of Chicago. It is semi circular in form, and abou 

twenty feet in diameter. In the central part the well-known painting by J. M. H. Hofmann, of Munich. *The Child 

Jesus in the Temple among the Doctors,’ has been translated into stained glass. The deep and rich coloring of the 

original painting is very effectively contrasted by the border of interlacing lines carried out in a lighter scheme of color, 

extending around the entire opening as a framework for the picture.”’— The Evangelist. 


COLOR DECORATION. SE 
WE take special interest in this department, because practically the question of —=S=—=—___E= 
color is one of the most important in regard to the effect of the church interior, 


Good color will aid the effect of the Glass, Furniture, and the Memorial work 
in the church, It costs no more to have good color than bad; no more for gocd 
ornament than poor. 

THERE are three different ways in which a church can be decorated : 1st, in simple tones 
without ornament; 2d, in simple tones with ornament and symbolism; 3d, in a combination of 
the above enriched by the introduction of figure subjects. We shall be pleased to submit estimates 
for work in any of these directions. : 


\ 
| 


4 f N 


| » 


\ 
f 


This department is under the supervision of Mr. F.S. Lamp, pupil of Boulanger and Le Febvre, 74) WaT 
of Paris. 
; One of four i ~ figure decorations by Mr. F. 
Designs will be submitted upon request answering any of the above questions, or for any in tha 


other or all the details for the CHURCH INTERIOR. 
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“The people’s government—made for the people, made by the people, and ; 


answerable to the people.’’ 


—DAniet WEBSTER. 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


The Christian Union ws one of the best of the 
Ne® York Christian papers ; it has become truly 
National in its circulation and influence. While 
evangelical, its tone is also liberal and noble, in re- 
Sreshing contrast with many of the more distinctly 
denominational papers, which are hampered by the 
effort to subserve what are considered the views of 
the assumed leaders of the sect. The Christian 
Union opens its pages to many of the keenest minds 
of the country, and also affords excellent reading 
for every age in the family.—[ Home World, New 
Haven, Conn. | 


FORTY PAGES. 


We send our readers this week one of the 
largest papers we have ever issued, believing that 
its forty pages of carefully edited reading matter 
and carefully selected advertisements will amply 
repay the most careful examination. Last Decem- 
ber we appealed to our readers and friends to assist 
us in widening the influence of The Christian Union 
by enlarging its circulation. To that appeal there 
came back a most generous and inspiring response. 
We are now endeavoring to keep our part of the 
contract to conduct our business on the principle of 
co-operation by making a better paper than ever 
before in our history. We have materially increased 
our editorial expenses during the past four months, 
and we intend to increase them still further in the 
endeavor, not only to satisfy our own ideal, but the 
ideal of our readers, of what a family newspaper 
should be. In the typography of the paper we 
have already given evidence of our purpose to make 
The Christian Union the most attractive weekly 
newspaper in appearance in the country; and we 
intend that in the scope and variety of its contents, 
the ability and independence of its editorials, and 
in general force and influence it shall not fall be- 
hind the dress which it wears. Our advertising 
columns have been more largely patronized during 
the last three months than for many years during 
the same period, and we are constantly adding new 
advertisers to our list. These facts are a sufficient 
indication of the marked advance which The Chris- 
tian Union is making in all departments. 


KEEPING AT IT. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the best 
work of the world is done by people of great 
strength and great opportunities. It is unquestion- 
ably an advantage to have both these things, but 
neither of them is a necessity to the man who has the 
spirit and the pluck to achieve great results. Some 
of the greatest work of our time has been done by 
men of physical feebleness. No man has left a 
more distinct impression of himself on this gener- 
ation than Charles Darwin, and there have been 
few men who have had to struggle against such 


prostrating ill health. Darwin was rarely able to 


work long at atime. He accomplished his great 
work by having a single aim, and putting every 
ounce of his force and every honr of his time into 
the task which he had set before him. He never 
scattered his energy, he never wasted an hour; and 
by steadily keeping at it, in spite of continual ill 
health and of long intervals of semi-invalidism, he 
did a great work, and has left the impression upon 
the world of a man of extraordinary energy and 
working capacity. Success jis rarely a matter of 
accident, always a matter of character. The rea- 
son why so many men fail is that so few men are 
willing to pay the price of self-denial and hard 
work which success exacts. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We have received the following contributions to 
this fund during the past week : 


$3 CO 
3 00 
Previously 145 50 
$156 50 


Eighty-eight dollars are still needed to make up 
the necessary amount. | 


AN OLD BUSINESS IN AN OLD LOCALITY. 


Appreciative articles are being written at this time 
in regard to old New York, and we of to-day are just 
realizing the fact that we have a history, even a ' 

n 


it extends back but little over a hundred years. 


that hundred years more important and radical changes 
have been made in New York than possibly in any other 
city in the world, and there has been a growth which 
in its peculiar development is something phenomenal. 
The villages that were outlying a few years ago have 
been rapidly absorbed, and are now in lower New York 
instead of “out in the country.” Among these, old 
Greenwich Village, which lies to the west and south of 
Manhattan Island, is possibly the most interesting of 
all, since here the streets have not been “ gridironed,” 
while the old-time mazy wanderings were adopted by 
those who ;first formed the roadways. As “Ivory 
Black” says in his series of artistic stories in “The 
Century,” ‘* What can we do with a place such as that 
where Fourth Street crosses Tenth Street at right 
angles ?” : 
ne of the most interesting features in this section 
of the city consists in an art industry established over 
thirty years ago by a couple of young men, who, in 
answering the questions then beginning to be asked in 
regard to ecclesiastical and memorial work, became 
oe and practically the founders of art work in 
country. It was in the heart of old Greenwich Vil- 
age, over thirty years ago, that Messrs. J. & R. Lamb 
began their business, and here they remain. While 
ounger and less experienced firms have pretentiously — 
ocated upon our leading avenues, the Messrs. Lamb, 
with no ambition of this sort, have been executing the 
most important commissions in connection with our 
churches, including every detail in the matter of fur- 
niture, metal work, stained-glass windows, color deco- 
ration of the walls, and whatever in an artistic way 
makes up. the church interior. Consequently, to-day 
they are known through the length and breath of the 
land, not only for the character of their designs, but 
also for the quality of their work and the straight- 
forwardness of their business methods. 

A visit to their curious warerooms in the old build- 
ing No. 59 Carmine Street will satisfy any one that 
for variety of articles and possibilities of design here 
at least can be found whatever gives artistic expression 
to religious feeling. In London and Paris it is the rule 
for those establishments which are noted for their art 
character to be found aside from the main thorough- 
fares ; with us, however, the case of the Messrs. Lamb 
is exceptional and unique, and such as are concerned 
about the byways of the city would do well to make 
their establishment a visit. A modern pilgrimage 
would not be so difficult to make, inasmuch as Carmine 
Street is but an extension of Sixth Avenue, and the 
same car that passes Altman’s and Macy’s passes the 
door of the Messrs. Lamb. A visit to their establish- 
ment would show how much better than ever before 
we of to-day can answer the questions about beautify- 
ing our churches. As we have said, the Messrs. Lamb 
are specialists, in all that the name implies, in this mat- 
ter, and, indeed, the leaders of a movement with us 
which has been aptly termed the “ modern Renais- 
sance. 


CHECKS AS GOOD AS GOLD. 


Checks on the Cheque Bank of London have been 
found to be of the greatest possible convenience to 
travelers in any part of the world, and are largely tak- 
ing the place of circular letters of credit, etc., as they 
are accepted everywhere as readily as Bank of England 
notes, and are made in the most convenient possible 
form to handle. New Yorkers going abroad will there- 
fore be glad to learn that the bank has established an 
agency at 2 Wall Street, E. J. Matthews & Co. being 
the representatives of the parent concern, which was 
— in 1873, and ranks high in English financial 
circles. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Messrs. C. H. Venner & Co., of New York and Bos- 
ton, offer to investors the five per cent. Gold Mortgage 
Bonds of the Omaha Water Wor 
interest. 


orks at 98 per cent. and 
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The Bank of England has changed its 
discount rate, finally, from three to two 
and a half per cent. The open rate is con- 
siderably se the latter, and there 
seemed to be no reason for keeping the 
figure longer at three per cent. The 
money market here, as we have predicted 
itwould, has come down to the low figures 
of last year, and money is again a posi- 
tive drug at two and a half per cent. This 
results, partly, from the considerable pur- 
chases of Governments which are being 
made by the Secretary from day to day, 
and partly from a movement of funds 
from the interior to the New York banks. 
Then, in addition, speculation is at a low 
ebb, not only in stocks but in breadstuffs. 
The exceptionally fair condition of the 
winter wheat plant is having a marked 
effect on the quotations for wheat at Chi- 
cago, and the price is flat. The estimates 
of shipments of wheat abroad are very 
small thus far this wheat year, indicating 
a decreased movement as compared with 
last year, during the same period, of at 
least 30,000,000 bushels. It is well un- 
derstood that this reduction is due‘to the 
speculative price here, and that the wheat 
_ is ready to go forward, and that the de- 

mand will be made for it when quotations 
are right to meet the foreign market. 
We may look, therefore, at the reduced 
prices now ruling, for a steady export 
movement of flour and wheat from this 
on until the new crop comes in. Our 
other exports of products, corn and cotton, 
are large, and exhibit a constant increase 
each week over the corresponding week 
of 1888. 
No gold has gone out this week, and 
exchange bills are easier than last week. 
Much talk is still kept up by the Chicago 


bear operators in stocks about rate-cut- 


ting, railway legislation, disputes in 
committees, and any and everything else 
that they can imagine will tend to de- 
press the markets ; probably there never 
was such wholesale inventions of bear 
stories as circulated in the stock market 
during the past three months, with a view 
of breaking down prices ; but prices re- 
fuse to be broken, and, as a rule, are 
higher now than they were at the begin- 
ning of the year. The earnings of rail- 
ways are clearly sufficient to refute these 
inventions ; they are the good facts that 
the bad story-tellers cannot overcome, 
and, like all facts in markets, they tell 
eloquently against any romancings. Ex- 
ceptions there are on the list to this 
strong maintenance of prices ; but they 
are exceptions—the rule is in favor of a 
better tone and better prices. It is fort- 
unate that traders cannot have every- 
thing their own way in the stock market; 
if they could, there are a number of them, 
now, who would be glad to wreck proper- 
ties wholesale; but while their diagnosis 
of the market is doleful enough, the 
symptoms are against them. 

A decline has taken place in Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co. stock, on stories 
that the present lease to the Oregon Short 
Line feng Co. of the former company 
will not be maintained. The Oregon 
Short Line is leased by the Union Pacific 
Railway Co., so that the latter company 
is responsible- for the obligations of the 
former. In view of this fact, the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co.’s lease to the 
Short Line may be considered as good, 
and no random talk of newspapers will 
be able to make it otherwise. 

The Oregon Improvement Co., after 
having declined in the market very heay- 
ily on the story that it would pay no more 
dividends, has just declared its quarterly 
dividend. The decline which took place, 
therefore, seems without reason ; the net 
earnings have proved poor because of the 
extra expenses necessary in making some 
improvements, and in overcoming de- 
structive fires in the coal mines of the 
company ; but these are accidents and 
temporary, and are already in the past. 
The earnings of railways in the first and 
second weeks of April, so far as reported, 
exhibit an improvement of over eight per 
cent., which, though not quite up to the 
improvements made in February, are yet 


Satisfactory. 
The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease........... $549,200 
Specie, increase........... 6,537,300 
Legal tenders, increase.... 1,006,600 
Deposits, increase.... .... 6,491,200 
@, increase.......... ,021,000 


This leaves the surplus reserve at over 


$12,000,000, or twice the amount of a 
week ago. The money market from this 
time—during the spring and summer—is 
unquestionably to be easy almost beyond 
precedent. | 

The latest report of the wheat crop 
conditions is phenomenally good, indicat- 
ing a crop now estimated, in the aggre- 
gate, at over 500,000,000 bushels, or 100,- 
000,000 bushels better, nearly, than a year 
ago. | WALL STREET. 


United States Government 
SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


paid. 
10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


Send for circulars and Company record, showin 
$2,000,000 profits to 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $50,000. 


SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. Boston. 


L.— 


REAL ESTATE LOAN 


Hammett, Davison 8 Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Who give personal attention to the examination of 

roperty before placing loans. These loans can be 
had of 9 ARD C. PowELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
HAS. 


Hype & Co., New York. 
Texas Loans at E. ight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time : 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 

Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

£. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas, 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 


A 6 PER NET 


CENT INCOME 


I8 ASSURED BY BUYING THE 


Real Estate Debenture Bonds 
ISSUED BY 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0. 


In denominations from 8100, Upward. 


These bonds are secured by first mortgages, held in 
trust by the Union Trust pompany of New York and 
the Security Company of Hartford, and by the capital 
and assets of the Middlesex Banking Company. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as Government bonds. Apply for full informa- 

ion to 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 
(With Gilder & Farr), 
31 and 33 Broad St. 


NII NI INA INI ON I ON A 


Before for little book on 
estern Mortgages as _ in- 
Investing vestments, mailed free on 


application to The Mortgage Investment 
ompany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled ** Mo 
Matters’ in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350. 


WATER 


5%, 


Gold /Nortgage Bonds, 


Payable July ist, 1907. Coupons January 
and July in New York. 


ISSUED BY 


The American Water Works Company, 
$1,000 HACH. 


The Water Works upon which these bonds are se- 
cured are long established, thoroughly and substan- 
tially built, situated in one of the most prosperous 
and growing cities in the country, and are earning 
largely in excess of all expenses and interest. 
year the earnings increased $61,000 over those of 
previous year, and it is believed that the increase 
this year will be still greater. There are no invest- 
ments safer than select Water Works bonds. Water is 
@ necessity, and nothing takes its place. In growing 
cities the income is ever increasing. There are no 

debts, no strikes, nocompetition. The above are 
recommended as a safe and conservative investment. 

The bonds of this Company are listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and application will be made 
to list the present issue. 

Price 98 and interest, subject to advance 
without notice. 

Full particulars can be obtained and 
copies of the mortgage and franchise seen 


at the offices of 


C. H. Venner & Company, 


31-33 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
8-16 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Winthrop & Percy Smith, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wilson, Colston & Co. 


71% 
UAREEUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
10% 


16% 
$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. ¥. Agency, HAYES & CO., 
No. Broadway. 


BUSHNELL & 


BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First ae security. In- 
terest 6, 7, and 8 per cent. Net to Investors. 
Interest Coupons collected. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and 8t. Paul 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; and First National 
Bank, Leston, Mass. C 


MWA A Neal Nh dl ™ Ae 


ll 


—— 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY. 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUS’ $938} TOTAL, $1,045,230 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances of 
active accounts of rchants and others, subject to 


guaran security 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, and guard under 
wills, for the fixed statutory ¢ ~~ 
an 
for real pon with coupon in New 
York, ene elsewhere. Callects rents, cou- 
pons, and di 


as 
agent for Sta 
r 


Garrett A. Van Allen, 
Warner Van Nord 

H — | W. W. Van Voor 
Geo. W. Van Sicle~. 
James Roosevelt, 


A Van Wyck, 
J. W. Vanderhorst Kr yt 


bert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
; Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham ow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hod 
Peter Wyckoff 
W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, $130,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD Sec. Capital $400. 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First M e Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’] Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. - 
E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 

. Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 
N. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Abmednager, India: 
ewton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others 


TF 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortga 7 to 8 per cent. 
nterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums _of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of —_—— and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without c . BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. en years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refertothe ‘* Con on- 
alist.”” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


e Bonds 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds aoe Mortgage Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
000,000. eat rate of interest consist- 
. Ask for information of 
Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssr, Pres. 
AU 8T.. NEW YORK CITY. 


H. E. Simmo 
150 NA 


PALF FIFO 


There is something of the 
financier in every man or wo- 
man who has a hundred dollars 
to lend. 

A primer on western invest-. 
ments is meant to prompt such 
people to think for themselves 
and to give them what to think 
on. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComMPAnNy, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


LOA VA A NA WP A PDP PNA POA AINA 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES, 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 


experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of & 
inu upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
sanks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 


KANSAS. 
71 State St., any, N. Y. Wall St., N. Y. City. 
On approved productive realty in the Colden Belt 
f the Middie West at one-third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Profitable, 


AND MOST DESIRABLE of all Securities 
for judicious investors. Write for i 


HE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


President, 


Capital, $500,000. Paid up $350,000. 


_ 
| 
= 
= 
\ 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. Vol. 39, No. 17. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The story Professor Brewer, of 
Yale College, is circulating deserves to 
take high rank among jokes. 
He says the areas of several counties 
in Connecticut, as officially published, were 
obtained as follows : A common wall map 
of the State was carefully weighed on an 
apothecary’s scales. Then the map was 
cut in pieces, and each county was weighed. 
The experts had assumed that the size of 
the State was 4,674 square miles, and it is 
evident that the area of each county would 
bear the same relation to the area of the 
State as the weight of its part of the map 
to the weight of the whole map. The 
size of the counties was thus satisfactorily 
settled.—[Sun. 

—The ancient monument in Essex 
known as the “ Long Man of Wilmington” 
is about to receive some much-needed care 
at the hands of the Duke of Devonshire. 
This is one of the most primitive of Eng- 
lish monuments, having been built by a 
people wholly impossible to determine. It 
consists of a trench cut in the turf in the 
form of a man 240 feet long and with a 
staff in either hand. It has been so over- 
grown with trees as to be hardly discern- 
ible. There are two other figures like this 
near Plymouth known as Gog and Magog, 
another on the Cambridgeshire hills, and 
another in Dorsetshire, all nearly of the 
same gigantic size. The White Horse of 
which is annually “scoured,” 
as described by Mr. Thomas Hughes, is 
of the same sort. 

—aA story is told by Dr. Aird, Moder- 
ator of the ae Church of Scotland, re- 
specting a minister who in the old days 
of patronage was forced upon a congre- 
gation at Ainess. He wascoldl y received, 
but, calling one day upon an old elder, he 
took a chair in spite of his gruff reception. 
In order to meet an awkward pause he 
took out his snuff-box. ‘“ Oh,” said the 
elder, “ve tak snuff, dae ye ‘gn a Oh, 
yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ Weel,” said the 
elder, “ that’s the first sign o’ grace I’ve 
seen in ye.” ‘ How’s that?” “Dae ye 
no read of Solomon’ s temple,” replied the 
elder, “that a’ the snuffers were of pure 
gold 

—<A discussion arose between the con- 
ductor and the driver in a Boston horse- 
ear. It grew exciting, but at last the 
conductor, turning to go to his end of the 
vehicle, said in a withering manner : 
“ You have only personality ; I have in- 
dividuality.”—[Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter. 

—Palmyra, Neb., is short of Bibles, and 
the “Item” last week published the Ten 
Commandments “ by request.” 

—A work is now in progress abroad in 
which Episcopalians will feel an interest. 
It is the preparation of a photographic 
fac-simile of the original manuscript of 
the Prayer Book which for about two 

centuries and a quarter has been in use in 
the Church of England. This liturgy 
dates from the days of Charles II., when, 
having received the sanction of the con- 
voeation, it was confirmed by the act of 
uniformity, to waren royal assent was 
given in 1662. 

—It is said, in the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
that each year fifteen people out of every 
1,000 marry. Of each 1,000 men who 
marry 861 are bachelors and 139 widow- 
ers, while of each 1,000 women only 98 
have been married before, and 902 are 
spinsters. Twelve out of every 
100 are second marriages. The average age 
at which men marry is about 27, while the 
average age at which women marry is 
about 25 years. 


sNVESTORS 


who want a security paying a regular 
ey sure to increase in value, should su 
the Prepaid Coupon Bearing Stock of the ‘ome 
Building and Loan Association of eapolis, 
Minnesota. By Investing $65 can se- 
cure 6 per Cent. income, and enh ta 
cate worth at $100 
is all based upon F ORTGACES 
7 Real Estate, at high al of interest, and the 
profit over six per cent. is added to the principal 
semi-annrally. Money can be withdrawn upon 
due notice, Fuillest investigation invited. hest 
ces i. F. NEWHALL. General Agent, 
Walnat Strect, PUILADELPHIA. 


9% 10% 


Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &C0., TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION! 


HE CHEQUE BANK issues Cheques, 
either singly or put up in Books, for 
the special use of VISITORS tothe PARIS 
EXPOSITION, who can cash the same at 
upward of seventy Banking Houses, situated 
in different parts of Paris, without charge. 
Visitors’ mail matter can be addressed to 
them, care of the Société Générale, 4 Place de 
l’Opera, opposite the Grand Hotel, where 
English is spoken. 

Every Cheque that is issued by the Cheque 
Bank is EQUAL TO CASH, as Bank Notes 
are, for the Bank’s Capital, Guarantee Fund, 
and Customer’s Balances are invested in 
British Government Securities, or held in 
Cash in the Bank of England, and can be 
cashed in every town in Europe without charge. 

For Handbook containing list of 2,500 Bank- 
ing Houses who cash the Cheques free of charge, 
and list of 250 of the principal hotels in Europe 
who accept them, apply to agents of 


CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 


CAPITAL, £100,000. 
GUARANTEE FUND, £27,000. 


TRUSTEES : 
The Right Honorable John Bright, M.P. 
The Right Honorable Earl Beauchamp. 


No.2 WallSt., - - New York. 


() 10 3() PER GENT 


EXPECTED TO BE PAID IN 
DIVIDENDS BY THE 


Kmpire Manganese & Iron Co. « 


This Co company, has several large r- 
ties in Cuba, which are and 2. tons 
of ore has been sold, the ore running from 5 

r cent. Metallic anese. They. are 

two miles from a nine miles from port. 

ements are being mage to ship large quan- 

tities during the and matters have 

progressed so well ti that i ie believed. that ship- 
ments will be m f 


Prospectivg has gone far , enone to satisfy the en- 
gineers that the ore body is 
mines ; therefore, with g saipogennen re ap- 
pears to be no good reason w hy the above estimates 
may not be ized, or even “doubl ed. 

The Compan val laws New 
er ey, capi $500, ue and 
ere is no attached to i old ders. 


irectors 
= MES GILFILLAN, Ex.U. 8. Treasurer, 115 
BOIBFORD, of Botsford & Noe, 52 Park 
ew York 
JAMES D. HENDERSON, Merchant and Manu- 
facturer, 270 Pear) Street, City. 
D. M. YEOMAN 8, President gd York and 
Ohio R. R.. 35 Wall Street. Ci 
Ww. CHAMBERLIN: 115 Broadway, City 
There is only a limited number of shares to pee sold at 
its par value, $10 per share, the ma 
at any time. No less than five shares ee ae 
Make Checks and Drafts to order of 
W. S. CHAMBERLIN, Agent, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


should be sought in investments as in other things. 
It lies between the credulity which accepts without 
thought and the prejudice which rejects without in- 
vestigation. You are hereby invited to investigate the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY of Corsicana, Texas, 


and its 7% securities. Four years’ experience enables 
me to recommend them heartily. For particu - 
dress or call u open 

L. WHITNEY SEARLE, 100 Broapway, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


Sharon Sprin ngs, N. Y. 
plothe: s of Using 
Wat er. 
INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or com air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, and DISEASES of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 


ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, 
and other Continental Sulphur Sp 
Douches of every description 
hot, cold or tempered, with or without ates (duuches 
Lorizontales, ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, yop and allied diseases 


\IX-LES BalIns, FRANCE, other Springs. 
Tus BaTHs. UNGE BaTH 
Establishment open June 10th. 
MONOGRAPH and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
and prices mailed gratis. ress 
'H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. \ 


GHIEN, Eavx-BONNES. 


, @c.) for 


with list of 
Add 


THE CHILDREN 'S 


6s Holder. 


HE success attending the use of the Children’s Bed-Clothes Holder in many 
homes practically demonstrates that those who have the welfare of their little 
ones at heart would not be without it a moment if they knew its usefulness. It 

is a preservation to the health of the child, and the care, trouble, and worry it saves 


F the parents cannot be estimated. 
‘ 
{ 


PATENT GRANTED. 


his device is for use on cribs and cradles for keeping children covered, making it 
impossible for them to kick the clothes off, or otherwise ° di sarrange them. ‘By its use 
sleep warm and comfortable. It is the greatest protection against their taking 
cold, thereby preventing attacks of coughi sore throat, croup, bronchitis, and 
pneumonia, which in many cases prove f rom caused by becoming uncovered and 
chilled during 
It is easily applied ; allows no weight or pressure to come on the body. It affords 
oes not bind, as there is nothing but the covering 
bills. It is highly 


the 


perfect freedom of movement, 
touching the sleeper. It will last a lifetime and save many doctors 
recommended by physicians. 

In ordering, please send size of Crib or Cradle. 

Sent to any address on — of price. Price for Crib all sizes, $3. Cradle, $2.75. 
Send for circulars giving description, 

Agents wanted in every town. 


FARRINGTON & ANDREWS, 64 Reade St., New York. 


I consider the Gurney Hot Water System the most perfect yet "discovered, aa for 
economy in fuel there is nothing to equal it. After four months’ trial it has burned 5 tons 
less coal than my lowest estimate, which was half the amount required for steam 
heat. ZEPH. F. MAGILL, 

Proprietor Troy Business College. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIAL SHEET. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATERECO., 
237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John St. 7 


SELLING AGENCIES: 


Derroit, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned St., West. CuicaGco, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 
PorTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. CHARLESTON, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton St. CovinetTon, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia &t. 


Insure ure Your LIFEasvouInsure Your PROPERTY 


by itself, but with the t to renew the msurance as 1 ~ ou li yments adjusted 
cover cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and. paid for 


term policy in 


PRrovipent Savincs Assurance Society or New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
The safest, most pounemniens. and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS. Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
CHARLES 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
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Spring Novelties for 
Misses and Children. 


EMPIRE DRESSES re Camel’s Hair 
in pale tints, with Crshm re Bordersand 
trimmed with Velvet; also, 

DIRECTO(CRE COSTUMES of Henri- 
etta Cloth, Fancy Surah, and Velvet: 
and imported CHALLIES, trimmed 
with Surah,in Cream and Peachbloom 
combinations; and 

WASH-SILK DRESSES in salmon, 
blue, and old rose, striped with white ; 
and TENNIS BLOUSES, in same mate- 
ria', are both elegant and novel. 

OUR JUNGFRAU and the TUXEDO 
suits, the only k.itted seomless suits in 
the market, are expressly suited for 
mountain and seaside wear. We have 
also an unusually nice assortment of 
TENNIS suits in both plain and fancy 
stripes. 

ELEGANT MATINEE WAISTS of Su- 
rah, in sage, old rose, blue, and cardinal. 

CONFIRMATION DRESSES in Cash- 
mere and Wash goods; simple white 
WASH DRESSES; GINGHAMS with 
high necks, or with guim pes, at moderate 
prices. 

NEVER BEFORE have we offered as 
fine alineofCLOAKS, NEWMARKETS, 
JACKETS, REEFING JACKETS, BLA- 
ZERS, and outside garments yenerally 
as this season. Many of these garments 
are made from cloths manufactured ex- 
pressly forusin EUROPE; w thus give 
to our patronsan EXCLUSIVENESS in 
STYLE and MATERIAL not to be found 
elsewhere. 

It must be remembered that our Cloaks 
and Suits are not for small children 
alone; we make a special feature of 
MISSES’ SIZES up to 18 years. 

OUR NEGLIGE HAT of Dunstable 
Braid, 7-inch Brim, cannot be du- 
plicated; neither can a PRETTY 
SHIRRED HAT, a combination of tulle 
and straw, or our LEGHORNS, made up 
with lace and two-toned ribbons. 

SPECIAL SIZES IN SAILORS made 
by ws in all colors, and becoming little 
POKES for play and morning wear, 
supply a long-felt want. 

IN OUR MILLINERY DEPARTMENT 
we design our own shapes, and pay special 
attention tothe MATCHING of suits and 
cloaks. As our milliners make children’s 
needs their constant study, we are enabled 
to secure for our patrons hats or bonnets 
sure to harmonize with the rest of the out- 
fit. 

Catalogues furnished and Mail Orders carefully filled 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


NOP 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


No. represents a 
igh-necked gar- 
ment. No. 2alow- 
necked one, 
which admits 


and 
ond front. No. 
3 is to illustrate 


e most 
correct way to 
apply the waist- 
bands for the 
drawers, under 
6 and outside pet- 

ticoats 


Exten- 
sion and Nurs- 
ing ap- 

preciated by 
with Hose 


1876. 
7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 


No. 


at angles in the back, thereb in 
waist the most successful houlder Brace 
ever construc - It is universally indorsed by 
canes Soe physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 
orse 
THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in its natural 
construction contains a Shoulder Brace which sup- 
barge the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
ris or women) thereby overcomes the objection- 
ominaldevelopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting 
permits that most desirable grace of 
poseise only with perfect respiration gained by free- 


m from compression. For singers, actresses, teach- 
ers, or pupils of elocution or whysical exercise, for | 
7 or invalids, for every girl or woman, the | 
Flynt is ousands of ladies whom 
we have fi mail are constantly 
blessing its i Baggy ** Manual,” containing 
48 pages of reading- etter to the subject of | 
Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, sent free to any i 
physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


R, Murray, M.D, 
Surgeon-General (Retired) U. 8. A. 


‘“*It gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value 


of BoviInIneE as a dietetic preparation. I have used it for more than 


a year in avery aggravated case ofjnervous dyspepsia, and have found 


it to answer very much better than any of the many preparations or 
extracts of meat before used. It is very easily prepared for adminis- 


tration, and it has proved acceptable and beneficial in every case in 


which I have known it to be given.”’ 


ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? 


Do You ae Asthma ? 


By means of the P1LLow- 
cart of in every 


harmless (tar, carbolic it gi off an 
atmosphere which y u breathe all night (or at eight 
hours), whilst taking ordinary rest in sleep. ere 
are no Pi s or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
conc reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere aris- 
ing it envelops the head. It is simple 
7 its workings, and can be used by a child with 

lute safety. Medicine "or the reservoirs goes 
with each INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful 


and — power of the 
PILLOW-INHALER is in the 
( AT AR RH long-continued application. 
. You breathe the healing 
BRONCHITIS vapor continuously and ata 
° time when ordinarily the 
CONSUM PTION. cavities of the nose and 
gurged with mucus, and ca- 
PEE tarrh, throat, and lung dis- 
eases make great progress. From the very first night 
the passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. 
The cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 
Rgv. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes: ** I really 
think the PiLLow-INHALER is a very the 


man who made it deserves the gratitude of suffer- 
ers. I never slept, more soundly, and my voice 1s bet- 


ter since using it.’ 
Pror. ArTuur F. Winstow. A.B., of the Eng eh 


and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: 
believe the Printow-INHALER is in “tee way what it 
professes to be as a cure for Coleen have tried it 
with entire success in my own c 


C. Carter, M.D., Norfolk, Va., a physician_in 
regular says: believe the Pittow-In- 
HALER to he best thing for the relief and cure of 
Lung Troubles that I have ever seen or heard of.”’ 


Mr. R. D. McMAnieAt, of firm McManigal & 
Morley, Miners and Ship » Ohio, writes: 
‘*T suffered fifteen years with Catarrh of the throat. 
I bought a PrLtow-INHALER, and after four months’ 
nse of it my throat is entirely cured.’’ 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
_1820 Chi Chestnut St., estnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 


HIRES 


HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


MAKES FIVE CALLS 


ROOT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. TRYJT. 


Ask your Druggist o or Grocer for it. 


C. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA, 


4 Pat, or send list, giving 
POV PAY BOA VA A VA A ed 


tdateand condition, and 
3 6 Oy a Month and Board Paid, 
W. Legler & Co 0. Chestnut St., Phila. 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
Of current editions. Send le. stamp 
BOOKS 
make offer. 
New York School Book 
earing House 
We Sell DIRECT to PAMTUTS 
By avoiding Agents their 


Jor our catalogue and blank for mak 
WANTED 
Nos. 66 and 63 Duane 8t. 
profits 


PRICE! 


y sell. A= 
PIANOS, $150 to $1500. 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. 


Sent for trial in own home | 
SORE: ANTEED SIX 
YEAR 


Marchal & Smith Piano "2368. 21st St., N.Y. 


400900 
SAIOMOPY JO OUINTOA 


JO poo} [edjoulid oy} JO O44 ,, 


“LNVUY 


| 


x 
. 
~ 
a 
AKER 


The first Parker Hammerless Gun made won the championship of 
America at Decatur, Ill. It is the safest Hammerless Gun ever made, as 
hammers cannot be let down to rest on loaded shells. The safety is automatic, 
also positive and absolutely safe, and the spiral mainsprings employed are 
guaranteed for twenty-five years. 

Send for illustrated circular. 


New YorK SALESROOM, Parker Brothers, Makers, 
97 Chambers Street. Meriden, Conn. 


OS A A A A AYA ANA A ASA ANA A ANA BBP ANB AP A 


The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS. 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in maz/ and ex- 
press sizes tosuit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, r10 

pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
TE Meare ieee who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
Claas GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 

mew MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
x FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


- FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
60 Large Greenhouses - Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
, for Roses Alone. have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., *sZimen"* West Grove, Pa 


SENSE‘ 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


FERRIS’ Pat. 


— Rose Growers in America. 


HINDERCORNS. 


Cure for Corns. Stopsa!l pain. oer 4 
comforttothe rhe fee t. Hiscox &Co. eg Neo 


Finish. 
Children 
50 .70 .75. 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion andallStom- @ 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for Bam 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Gea 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostrat ion, 
and gives new lifeand strength 
so the weak and aged. soc. and iat at Drgguists 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


r New Boox. | 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 


Bankers’ & Merchants’ 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


| now i policies on a New Plan at 
chee the same Ag as the ment Insur- 
| ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features cf both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-u value after 
three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to ° 


Retailers, 
FERI iS BROS. Mrrs. 
341 Broadway,N.Y. 


165 and 167 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 
SARSHALL FIELD & CO, , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 


43GFNTS WANTED. 
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MATHEMATICIAN AND NOVELIST. 


A man a trifle past middle age, but 
rather less than what is known as “ me- 
dium height,” says the Boston “ Trav- 
eller,” sat ina parlor car on a Boston 
express train the other day, smiling 
quietly to himself as his ear caught bits 
of comment from two young women at 
the right, who were discussing “ But Yet 
a Woman.” He was Professor Arthur 
Sherburne Hardy, of Dartmouth College, 
and the author of the book in point, as 
well as the writer of “The Wind of 
Destiny.” The young women would have 
been somewhat astonished if they had 
known that the author of those two pop- 
ular novels is also one of the most thor- 
ough students of the higher mathematics. 
The versatile genius which enables a man 
to write in two consecutive summers the 
most widely sold novels of the season and 
then prepare an exhaustive text-book on 
“ Quaternions” is indeed rare. The 
ordinary mind sees nothing in common 
between fiction and the abstruse figures 
of geometry, and naturally asks, How is 
it possible for the student who enjoys 
working all night over the dry mysteries 
of conic sections to wield the light pen of 
the writer of pleasing romance? Still 
another strange fact it is that while Pro- 
fessor Hardy stands at the head as an 
authority on higher mathematics, he 
abhors anything pertaining to arithmetic. 
Illustrative of this he said to a friend 
recently : “ For some time I have been 
writing an occasional book review for a 
literary weekly in New York. — The other 
day I opened a consignment by express 
and found the editor had sent me ten 
arithmetics, which he had been accumu- 
lating for my expert judgment. Now, I 
never knew anything about figures, and 
of all books in the world I abhor an arith- 
metic, so I sent the books back. My old 
professor at West Point was as deep a 
mathematician as I ever saw, and yet he 
would stand at the blackboard day after 
day, and, nervously snapping his fingers 
in the midst of a ‘sum,’ call out : ‘Come 
now, eight times seven, how much, how 
much is it ?’,” Professor Hardy is the 
choice of the alumni to succeed President 
Bartlett, the present aged and infirm 
head of the College. 


THE DELUSION OF AN INSANE 
WOMAN. 


A reader of The Christian Union sends 
us this incident, -which happened under 
her own observation : 

An inmate of one of our large insane 
asylums is under the happy delusion that 
the institution is her palace, the patients 
her guests, and Dr. A., the Superintend- 
nt, her husband. With the sly cunning 
of her kind, she managed to mail a letter 
to her Norwegian home, where her con- 
dition was unknown, telling of her vast 
acres in America, her castle by the water 
—always full of guests—her servants, 
horses, and so forth, and inviting her 
family to join her and spend the remain- 
der of their days with her in luxury. 

Hence, one evening, her parents, with 
three children, landed at the dock, to 
learn, with difficulty, what we already 
know. 

Their grief and disappointment aroused 
the sympathy of kind hearts, who imme- 
diately provided them a home and plenty 
of work, and their thrift has placed them 
in comparative luxury. 


—Perhaps it was jocosely that a pastor 
remarked that the Roman Catholic Church 
was fortunate in having one infallible 
pope. In his church he said he had nine 
deacons, and every one of them thought 
himself infallible. It may be that the 
pastor is annoyed by the infallibility of 
nine church officers as the twelfth jury- 
man was at the “obstinacy ” of the other 
eleven.—[Christian Inquirer. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


The name of Thomas Cook & Son has 
become so well and favorably known to the 
traveling public that a recommendation of 
**Cook’s Tours seems almost superfluous. 
Any person who a Continental 
excursion or visit to the Paris Exhibition 
should examine these ** Tours” and he will 
find. as we have done by experience, that 
money and time can be saved and more satis- 
factory results obtained by using some one of 
them, with the hundred and one modifications, 
than by traveling independently. 


AND LESS THAN ONE- 
HALF THE COST OF 
Solid Silver 


SPOONS 
FORKS, 


HAVING THE BEST OF 3 
Sterling Silver 3 
Inlaid in the Back at points 

exposed to wear, as oe ges 
shown by the cut, 24 3 7 

THEN PLATED ENTIRE. 
Guaranteed towear, 

in family use, 25 

years. 
Each articie bears our Trade Mark rN nvEr 
Manufactured only by i 


The Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co., 


EBRIDGEPORT, Conn. 


PRESH 
Made from English Fresh Fruit 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


First class qual- 
ity in Clothing is 
the most impor- 
tant past: 
we supp e er 
Made Ordes or 
Ready-Made, at 
prices as low as 
consider- 

ng th 


all materials in 
large quantities at 
First cost. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, 
IMPORTER, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUCH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
: than fifty years. 


BAKER’S 


last Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
4, more economical, costing less than 
mone cent a cup. It is delicious, 
strengthening, easily 
adigested, and admirably adapted 

for i .valids as well as for persons 
jin  ealth. 


. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


Those ‘answering an Adrertise- 


ment ewill conser a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


ing that they saw the Adrertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 


is the finest lamp in the world. 
It gives a pure, soft, b 

» iant white light of 85 candle 
power—a marvelous light from 
ordinary kerosene oil ! 


Seeing is Believing. 
. **A wonderful lamp ”’ it 
isindeed. Never needa 
trimming, never smokes 
m™ nor breaks c eys, 
never “‘smells of the 


“TheGladstone Lamp 


d, an 
plode. 


sent by express. 


LAMP CO., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 


— 
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FAST 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111. 


WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, P. WILSON, 
General Manager. § Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
MUNICH 


pained Glass, 
Mayer 


MUNICH, LONDON, 
and 124 W. 23d St., 
New York. 


Memorials, Biblical representa- 
tions executed by Artists of the 
Munich and London Academies of 
Arts. Designs on application. 


IMPORTERS OF 


xs 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 
McShane Bell Foundry 
Send; for Price and Catalogue. Address 


- McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this puper-. Bsitimore, 


CLINTON 8. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
ties grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 9. 


~MAITIAND ARMSTRONG & C0. 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London. 


20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


LINE 


belgian Royal 
U.S. Mail 


STEAMSHIPS, 


Every WEEK For 
ANTWHERP and PARIS. 


Special facilities offered to persons 
desiring to visit Paris, Belgium, Hol- 
land, the Rhine, Germany, and Italy 

Return tickets at reduced rates, and 
= to return by Inman Line from 

iverpool if desired. 

We can refer by permisson to Rey. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, who crossed by 
Red Star Line last summer. 

See article by ‘“ Laicus” in Vaca- 
tion Number of The Christian Union,. 
August goth, 1888. 


First Cabin Rates, $50 and upwards, 
Second Cabin Rates, $40 and $45. 


For information or passage apply to 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


305 Walnut St., Phila.; 6 Bowling Green, New York 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


E 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andC.,K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It include’ 
CHI DAVEN- 
INES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORA)0O 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds o! 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast are2é 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and iuxur) 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAS(C 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and ?:) 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE Ti?‘!° 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegan: 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderat¢é 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE! 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA. 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. ornia Escrrsions daiiv 


| Choice of routes to the Pacific coas . 


The Famous Albert L< 1. Rout 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, dauiy, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne-pc"is and 
Paul. The populartouristlinetot- ~icresort: 
and hunting and fishing groundsoi ji -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc* traverset 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o. 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas’ 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line vie Seneca and Kankakee coffers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cir 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired inform. 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, oraddre | 


E. ST. JOHN E.A.HOLBROOK, 
<-en’1 Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ITT 


AMUSEMENTS. 
ACADEMY * OF * MUSIC, 


New York City. :- 


EACH NIGHT, WED’Y AND jiSAT’Y MATINEES. 
25c., 50c., 75c., $1.00. 


DENMAN THOMPSON, 
Ghe Old homestead. 


The Clergy and alli the. Laity indorse its moral tone. 
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STERLING R D 
SILVER . STAR 
= oil “a no gumming up, 
ong no leaks, no sputtering 
; noclimbing ofthe flame, 
no of any 
cannot ex- 
: C > Besides all, it 
| ves a clear, white 
| the size and brilliancy 
; of any ordinary house 
/ in Brass, Nickel, Gold 
| or Antique Bronze. 
Send for price list. 
i Single lamps at whole- 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


EASTER. 
By Susan COOLIpGE. 


Christ has risen—else in vain 

All the sunshine, all the rain, 

All the warmth and quickening, 
And renewal of the spring. 

Vain they were to charm our eyes, 
Greening earth and gracious skies, 
Growth and beauty, bud or bloom, 
If within their fast-sealed tomb 
All our dearer dead must dwell, 
Sharing not the miracle. 


Crocus tips in shining row, 
Welcome, for your sign we know. 
Every bud on every bough 

Has its message for us now, 

Since the Lord on Easter Day 
Burst the bonds of prisoning clay’; 
All the springtime has a voice, _ 
Every heart may dare rejoice, 
Every grave no more a prison: 
Join the chorus, ‘* Chris+ is risen !”’ 


—{Selected. 


THE OLD NURSE. 
By W. E. HENLEY. 
A child, 


Curious and innocent, ies 
Slips from his nurse, and, rejoicing, 
Loses himself in the fair. 


Through the jostle and din 
Wandering, he revels, : 
Dreaming, desiring, possessing ; 
Till. of a sudden, 

Tired and afraid, he runs 

With a sob to his nurse, 

Who, in her motherly bosom, 
Cries him to sleep. 


Thus through the world, 

Seeing and feeling and knowing, 

(Joes man ; till at last, 

Tired of experience, he turns 

To the friendly and comforting breast 
Of the old nurse, Death. 


O-U-G-H. 
By CHARLEs BATTELL LOOMIs. 


A FRESH HACK AT AN OLD KNOT. 
(Enter M. Jean Crapaud, who speaks.] 


I’m taught p-l-o-u-g-h 
Shall be pronounce ‘“‘ plow:”’ 

‘* Zat’s easy wen you know,”’ I say ; 
‘** Mon Anglais I'll get through.” 


My teacher say zat in zat case 
O-u-g-h is ** o0.”’ 

And zen I laugh and say to him, 
‘**Zees Anglais make me cough.”’ 


He say, ‘*‘ Not coo, but in zat word 

O-u-g-h is ‘ off.’ ”’ 

Oh, sacre bleu! such varied sounds 
Of words make me hiccough ! 


He say, '‘ Again, mon friend ees wrong ! 
O-u-g-h is * up’ 
In hicecough.”’ 


Pp 
Zen I cry, No more! 
You make my throat fee 


rough.” 


** Non! non!”’ he ery, ‘* you are not right— 
O-u-g-h is ‘ 

I say, ‘I try to speak your words, 
I can’t prononz them, though !”’ 


**In time you'll learn, but now you’re wrong, 
e. 


O-u-g-h is *‘ ow 
‘‘Tll try no more. I sall go mad— 


I'll drown me in ze lough!”’ 
‘* But ere you drown yourself,”” said he, 
is ‘ 


** O-u-g: 
He taught no more! I fast ! 


_ And killed him wiz a rough! 


UNBELIEF.! 


There is no unbelief. 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. | 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sy, 
‘* Be patient, heart ; light breaketh by and 


Ys 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ‘neath winter’s field of snow, 
lhe silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says To-morrow,” ‘‘ The Un- 
_, known,”’ The Future,”’ 

Trusts that power alone 

le dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids. 


close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows. 


There is no unbelief. 
And day by day, and ni 
e heart lives by that 


God knoweth “ why 


1 Published by request. 
give the author’s name ? 


ht, unconsciously, 
aith the lips deny, . 


Can any reader 


bath. 


NOT A COMMON MAN. 


The late William Cross, author of “ Oor 
May had an e’e to a Man,” used to tella 
good story about a “ Paisley poet ” of his 
acquaintance. Happening to meet him 
one day, the poetaster gradually brought 
the conversation round to the subject of 
poetry, and asked him if he had seen his 
last “ bit thing ”’ in the Greenock paper, 
for which he was in the habit of scrib- 
bling. Mr. Cross said he had seen it. 
“ And what did you think o’'t? Man, 
I’ve been anxious to hear your opinion 
aboot it.” Oh,” answered Mr. C., “it’s 
very good. In fact, Tammas, it’s ane 0’ 
the best things you ever wrote.” ‘ D’ye 
tell me sae! Man, I’m rale gled to hear 


‘|it,” said the vain man; “it’s some en- 


couragement to a body. Oor wife, ye 
ken, has queer notions aboot poetry, an’ 
it’s no’ muckle encouragement I get frae 
her. In fact, I sometimes think ”—and 
here he lowered his voice impressively— 
‘‘T sometimes think she wad been jist as 
weel pleased if I had been a common man.” 
—[Seotch-American. 


TRULY WONDERFUL. 


The personal habits of one nation are 
sometimes fearful and wonderful in the 
extreme to the citizens of other lands. 

When the Emperor William visited 
Rome in his recent tour upon the Conti- 
nent, he was assigned appartments in the 
Quirinal. The rooms had been newly 


furnished and filled with flowers, and the 


Italians who inspected them were delight- 
ed with the thought of their hospitable 
forethought. Especially were they 
pleased with the dressing-room, which 
they pronounced “ truly wonderful.” 

An Englishman, having heard this eco- 
mium, when he visited the apartments, 
pressed forward to that room with some 
curiosity. What was his disappointment, 
however, to find it an ordinary bathroom, 
filled, of course, with modern bathing ap- 
pliances. A remark of an Italian friend 
soon disclosed one cause of the general 
wonderment. 

“Do you suppose he will use that ?” 
asked the Italian, pointing to a shower 


**T suppose he will.” 

“With cold water ?” 

“Yes, of course !” 

“ Then,” drawing a long breath, “ then 
he is a truly wonderful man !”—[Youth’s 
Companion. 


CALLED BACK. 


There is a famous novel by Hugh Conway 
entitled ‘‘ Called Back.’’ From a facetious 
proneness we are indirectly reminded that this 
is also the name of the supporter of erect 
stature—the spinal column is *‘ called back.” 
Disease may weaken it, weariness wear it, 
health leave it ; briefly, prostration may drive 
its vigor away. but we are pleased to remind 


you that vigor also may be ‘‘ called back,”’ by | % 


Compound Oxygen treatment. 
Here is some encouragement : 


PENSACOLA, Fla., July 25, 1888. 

‘‘I suffered from a very severe and obsti- 
nate case of bronchitis. ' had tried a great 
many doctors’ remedies, and while I am not 
entirely well, I am very greatly improved 
and feel fully assured that the same is due to 
your Compound Oxygen Treatment.”’ 


Watia, WAsHINGTON TER., 
April 9, 1888, 

“T have now used your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for two months, and feel much 
better than I did before using it. My lungs 
hold double the amount of air they did at the 
time I first tried it.”’ N. K. GaBRIeEt. 


Brooxktyn, N. Y., June 4, 1888. } 
se No. 331 Decatur St. 

‘*T will always recommend Compound Oxy- 
gen as the greatest vitalizing agent known ; 
for I certainly feel that it has prolonged my 
life.”’ Mrs. S. H. HENDERSON. 


If you desire convincing proof of its efticac 
—that is, if you will consider well-authenti- 
cated testimonials as such—then send for our 
brochure of 200 pages, containing full and 
explicit information on the subject of Com- 
pound Oxygen, ee with a record of cures 
In Many cases of consumption, asthma, ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, dyspepsia, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neural ia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, 
free of charge, to any one addressing Drs. 
STARKEY & 1,529 Arch Street, hila., 
Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


For months I suffered Srom 
a very severe cold in head. 
Ely’s Cream Balm has 
worked like magic inits cure 
after one week’s use. 


St., New York. 


“Thick and Glossy.” 


PRODUCTION of an abundant 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 


‘“‘T was rapidly becoming gray and 
bald; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’”’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

** A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

‘“‘T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 
less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
range.’’ — Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Established 1855. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ AGENCy. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
7 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive unds and 
attractive appointments. Academic an ee 
Dees of Study. Superior advantages in Music 
and Art. Special Course for Pupils pre g for Col- 


d Universiti 
ane CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


COLEMAN 


COLLECE, Newark, N. J. 
Twenty minutes of New York. More positions for 
than any er. Life scholarship, $50. 
rite for circulars. Mention this r. 
H. CO AN, Pres’t. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Y ‘ A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


ryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and unde uate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics 


English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, Bpanish, German, includ- 
ing Gothic and Old High German, Histor , Political 


Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s “qpeestne complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek glish, Mathemat- 
cs, History, and Biology. For Program, address as 


above. 
GANNETT INSTITUTE 
FAMILY and DAY PUPILS. Thethirty-sixth 
ear s Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular apply to 
v. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D. 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST Summer Schoo 


of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, Political 
Science, Mathematics, and Physical Training. Thir- 

nth Session at Amherst College, July 8 to 
Aug. 9, 1889. Circulars and p me free. dress 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL or LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
10 Ash Mass. 


Dean. burton Place, Boston, 


HANNUM’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


370 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 


_ A reliable institution for Study and Practice of Bus- 
iness Branches, for Both Sexes, which is patronized 
and recommended by leading business men. Short- 
hand and Typewriting successfully taught in addi- 
tion to the other commercial branches. For catalogue 
address HANNUM & STEDMAN 
Hartford, Conn. 


HE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
at the Peekskill Military Academy will open 
June 20, 789. Send for circular. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


RS. BEECHER’S well known country board- 
ing school for young girls admits pupils for the 


Address or call upon 
‘Mrs. JAMES C. BEECHER, Coscob, Conn. 


mq 
( Wholesale ae Front prion term who can remain for the summer if de- 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 

Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both temg 
largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

scrofulous Affections. 

Anemia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
fiammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, anda WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


ORSETS ~ 


_ Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 


he Best Fitting an 
Best Wearing 


Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


a 


Descrivtion.— Disc attached to blade is 
marked $ for Square (90°), W for Window- Jaa 
sill Pitch (9°). 8 for Octagon (224°), 6 for fay 
Hexagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Moveto Aim 
mark desired, lock by pressing buttonon fay 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. ; 


$1.50. 
THE HILL BEVEL CO.. 
MANCHESTER CONN. 


GREATAMERICAN LADIE 5 
=——= orders for our celebrated 


Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREM 


ComPANny For full particulars address 


SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
Ba MEASLES, CATARRH, &c. 


\ SY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 
|SOUND bDisc 


which is the same to the ears as 
glasses are tu the eyes, and m 
eee be worn months without remov 
Seid only by 


A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conan 


HE NEW HANDY BINDER 


FOR «+ YOUR FILE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN « UNION * WILL 
BE « MAILED « TO * YOU «= ON 
RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS. 
ADDRESS THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, NO. 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW YORK. « % 


4 


Teas, 


UM 27. 


P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥ 
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THe “BOSS” FLUSH T-BEvEL. 
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550 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
W ANTS. THE DR. JAEGER'’S | 
60 Ot.) Sanitary WOooLEN SysTEM Co, OUR CENTENNI AL EXHIBIT. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


A YOUNG MAN of good character and address 
would like evening employment of some kind 
whereby he can earn $400 before December 31. 
Address Commonwealth, care Christian Union 
Office, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A GENTLEMAN who hashad long experience in 
the care of boys will take charge of two or more 
on a visit tothe French Exposition and points of 
interest in Kurope, during the months of July 
and August. Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. 
G. Choate of New York, Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., of New Haven, and Rev. E. P. Parker, 
D.D., of Hartford. Please address M. P., P. O. 
Box 1,402, New Haven, Conn. 


A BOSTON HOME to rent, fully furnished, for 
the summer or longer, having large rooms an 
closets. Any family desiring the pleasant drives 
in and around Boston, also the delicious boating 
and bathing privileges of Massachusetts Bay, will 
find this a most favorable opportunity to enjoy 
both, and yet live economieally. Address Box 
2,913, Boston Post-Office. 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER Bonnebrook, 
country seat of the late Martin R. Dennis, at Still- 
water, Sussex Co., New Jersey. N. Y., Susque- 
hanna, & Western R. R. Large double house, 
completely furnished, stable, etc. Fuel, ice, and 
vegetables furnished. Address Mrs. M. R. Den- 
nis, 40 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE-—A Hammond Typewriter. Oppor- 
tunity for any one wanting a good machine to 
procure one. Hammond, 13 E. 30th Street, New 


York City. 


TOZRENT:FOR THE SUMMER~— Furnished 
cottage containing eight rooms. One of the finest 
locations among the Berkshire Hills at Williams- 
town, Mass. Ice and wood free. Garden and 
dairy products on the place. A rare chance. For 
particulars address W. R. Stocking, Reformatory, 
Hart’s Island, New York. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. #$PuBLisHer CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A YEAR’S STUDY AND TRAVEL in Europe. 
Music, Art, Language, and a competent chaperon 
in France, Germany, and Italy. Terms reason- 
able. Small party, also, for less time. Address 
Chaperon, Office of The Christian Union. 


WANTED-— A lady of capability and refinement as 
housekeeper and companion in a pleasant home in 
New Haven, Conn. Address Post-Office Drawer 
No. 4. 


A LADY of refinement, with good practical edu- 
cation and executive ability, having two children 
aged four and six years, would accept situation in 
a Christian home as housekeeper or overseer. 
Address ** Zeno,”’ care Christian Union. 


TO EXCHANGE-—An elegant brick house in the 
most flourishing village in Northern New York. 
Just fitted for a physician. Want house in New 
York. Photo. sent. Box, Lowville, N. Y. 


SUMMER HOME-—Cottage among the hills of 
Southern New Hampshire. Beautiful scenery, 
pure air, pure water. For sale or to rent for sum- 
mer. Price, $600; rent, $50. Address George H. 
Rockwood, Marlborough, Mass. 


TO LET—A fully furnished, roomy house in East 
Orange, N. J., within five minutes’ walk of depot, 
for the summer months, toa careful family, at a 
very reasonable rate. Apply to R., 25 Chestnut St. 


AN OPPORTUNITY of studying music (piano) 
is offered to an American girl of reliable charac- 
ter. who is willing in return to assist in the care 
of a babe, and to do some light housework. The 
best of musical references given. Address Box 
715, Amherst, Mass. 


THE VAUGHAN TEACHERS’ REST will 
reopen, under the original management, May 20. 
Until then donations, subscriptions, or applica- 
tions for board may be addressed to Mrs. E. M. 
Marchant, Box 204, Morristown, N. J., or to Miss 
S. J. Allen, 813 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. After 
May {20 to Teachers’ Rest, Tomkins Cove, Rock- 
land County, N. Y. 


YOU M ANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH 199 (W- U. Buildin How Y ork 


Houses: § 366 Fulton 8 , Brooklyn, 
Joun J. DoNALDSON, HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
President ; Vice-President: 
A. L. Donaupson, Treasurer. 
Dr. JAEGER’S 


SANATORY WOOLEN GOODS 


R 
NONE OUR 


GENUINE 


WITHOUT 


Note the Trade | Mark closely ! 


We beg to call attention | ry | Complete Assort- 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
wei WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


uine sanatory goods are manufactured under 

“heal and provide yourselves with the JAEGER 

SAN ATORY WOOLENS, protective the sud- 

den changes of weat erand the heat of 


Mail orders promptly attended to 
Orders for goods, by mail or express, te ag for 
Peres (eps and letters of inquiry, sh be ad- 


DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN System Co. 
827 and 829  corenighgd New York. 


PSF 


Rooking Utensils, 


CUTLERY, CHINA, and GLASS. 
Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 & 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1,338 & 1,340 Broadway. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 
k or assorted colors, 1 
per os amplet, with 
the manufacturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool 


Silks, Art aud ing Silks. 
Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


EUR OPE Join Gaze’s Select Parties. ay 

* $150 for 34days’ trip. Fall Ex- 
cursion to Holy $350. Best 
We special permission to the 


man A free. ‘* Tourist 50, 
H. GAZE & SON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 


Many of those who regu- 
larly read advertisements of 
our goods in these columns, 
will be in New York City dur- 
ing Centennial Week. We 
hope to see them here in 
the store. 

For a few days, immedi- 
ately preceeding and follow- 
ing the great Military and 
Civic Parades, each depart- 
ment in the house will make 
a special decorative display 
of its goods. 

Having, beyond question, 
one of the largest and most 
varied assortments of High 
Novelty Dress Fabrics to be 
{found in America, we expect 
to make this Exhibit mem- 
orable, and in every way 
worthy of the time in which 
it occurs, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


1,000 WEDDINGS 


Solid Presents, 20 30 per 
cent. less than first cost. 


we ve Dupli- 
ts from 
the 8, 
ade - 
Gorh m,Whi- 
ting, Kirk, and others, in their own ele- 
‘ant Plus he have Tea 


00 small cases, ranging from 85 to 
hatcost double. Diamonds, Watches al 
Jewelry equally low. Send for Price-List. 


OLD GOLD. 


on will get out , 


If the readers of Th 
their old sliver, old jer old send it by 
send them by return 


mail or e 
mail a che check tor full value thereof. 
JOHNSTON & SON, 150 BOWERY, N.Y. 
Those answering an Advrertise- 
ment will conver a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw 
ment in The Christian Union, 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 
We sell exclusively for cash in every instance. Afl other houses base their prices on the losses inseparable 


from a credit sy: 
these lo 


MILLI 


stem, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they have to pay to cover 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men, and Children. 


Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 
Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishing Goods, Crockery, Glassware. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Shoes. 
t All made on the premises. 


Gents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per /6. 


SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents to cover the expense. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID PURCHASES 
oF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CoO. 


the Adve rtise- 


Noinold, 
Constable 
INDIA ~PONGEES, 


CORAHS. 


Great novelty of style and 
color is to be found in these 
fabrics. Unsurpassed for dura- 
bility and wear. 

Late importations are now 
being opened. 


COTTON DRESS STOFFS. 


D. & JJ. ANDERSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS. 


for beauty of texture, coloring, 
and durability, are unsur- 
passed. 


Freres Koechlin’s 
CREPE CLOTHS, 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


PRINTED SATEENS, 
TOILE-A-VOILE. 


Jeoadovauy K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


We offer for this season the largest and 
finest assortment ever shown to the public, 
consisting of Wiltons, Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Velvets, Body and Tapestry Brussels, 3-Plys 
and Ingrains, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EYER. 


TINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY PATTERNS, 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and Curtains 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY.’ 


Sun- Fast Holland Window Shades 


A SPECIALTY. 


Also constantly on hand a full line of fine 
Parlor Furniture, our own upholstering, at 
— far apis the usual charges for first- 
class work 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th STS., NEW YORK. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW cee 


and 12 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 nieces, ‘$4. 00 ; “white, 3 00 
Decorated Dinner d designs, 


Decorated 
prices. Also, ALL H Hanging Camp 
Catalogue and Price List mailed free on application. 


Verrinder & Appear 1-17 Cooper Institute, N.Y.C. 


Orders ked an r steamer 
charge. Sent 
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VALENTINE COMPANY, 


VARNISH MAKERS. 


Counting Room: 1713 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORY : 123-135 West Avenue,) HUNTER’S 


. | 24-30 Seventh Street, { POINT. 


Lawson VALENTINE, President. Hapwin Hoveuton, Treasurer. 


Davip S. SKAATS, Secretary. 


Obe Christian Union 
acknowledges allegiance to no party, only to 
patriotism ; to no creed, only to truth; to no 
faction, only to humanity; to no church, only 
Christ. 

It is a journal which, believing in both 
liberty and union as one and inseparable, 
promotes union in the spirit of liberty. A 
journal which puts hope, faith, and charity 
above knowing in part and prophesying in 
part. A journal which has no fear for the 
faith, and neither dreads an attack nor courts 
a controversy. A journal which expects the 
Church to grow both in grace and in knowl- 
edge, and which neither fears change which 
is growth nor desires change which is not. 
A journal which accepts Paul’s magna charta 
of religious liberty of thought—“ Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” A 
journal whose field is the ‘world, whose in- 
strument is truth, whose object is the devel- 
opment of human character, and whose in- 
spiration is hope and love. Published weekly 
by Tue Curistian Union Co., 30 Lafayette 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
415 YEARS 
THE * STANDARD « AND + CONSTANTLY 
IMPROVING. 


SANA 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


mime CALIGRAPH WRITING MACHINE! 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD. 


T'. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one single minute, 
on the Caligraph, the Champion machine of the world. 
Geo. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single minute, 
blindfolded, thus in each case proving the falsity of 
many of the statements of our competitors. 
For full and correct account of above test, address 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. Hartford. Ct. | 
N. Y. BRANCH: 237 BROADWAY. 


The Best Gardening Periodical, 


WHICH IS 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 


Price $2.00 a Year, 


And the Best Family Paper, 


WHICH IS 


THE GHRISTIAN UNION, 


Price $3.00 a Year, 


Will be sent to one Address, in “‘Club,”’ for $4.25. 


Those who have already paid in advance for THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION may now send the additional 
amount, viz., $1.25, and receive THE AMERICAN 


GARDEN for one year. 
For Specimen Numbers of THE AMERICAN GAR- 


DEN, address 


E. H. LIBBY, 751 Broadway, New York. 


Send Subscriptions to office of The Christian Union. 


Place, New York. Terms, $3.00 per Year. 
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